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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE “FEAR OF FEAR” 


6¢FHE only thing we have to fear 

is fear,” seems to be one of 
President Roosevelt’s favorite max- 
ims. He used it, if I remember 


rightly, in his first message to the 


people at the height, or if you pre- 
fer the depth of the financial crisis 
in 1933. He has used it again in his 
latest message to the people as the 
war crisis approaches its peak. 
That maxim was, at least to this 
one reader, the most 
interesting and chal- 
lenging single sen- 
tence in a speech 
that lasted forty-five minutes. As 
I write these lines, three weeks 
later, the words still fascinate and 
tease me: “We have nothing to fear 
but fear.” 

Some of the “literary fellers” 
who write in the more bookish peri- 
odicals have been debating among 
themselves on the question “where 
did the President find the adage?” 
Some say Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
but confess they cannot find the 
line in his works. Perhaps it was 
that other Ralph Waldo whose sur- 
name is Trine, the author of Ina 


New 
Thought? 


Tune with the Infinite. At any 
rate, the sentiment smacks of New 
Thought quite as much as of Tran- 
scendentalism. Hard-headed real- 
ists who, of course, do not fancy 
such hoist - yourself - by - your - boot- 
straps slogans, put the President’s 
slogan in the same class with Coué’s 
“Every day in every way I am get- 
ting better and better.” They think 
it dangerous—just the kind of thing 
the President would have us avoid 
as leading to complacency, inactiv- 
ity, mental myopia, acquiescence in 
unpreparedness, unwarranted opti- 
mism. 

But the President himself in that 
same speech claimed to be a hard- 
headed realist. “The 
pressing problems 
that confront us,” 
he said, “are mili- 
tary problems. We 
cannot afford to approach them 
from the point of view of wishful 
thinkers or sentimentalists. What 
we face is cold hard fact.” Yet he 
faces the cold hard fact with a psy- 
chological maxim “nothing to fear 
but fear.” What did he mean? 


Or 
Christian 
Science? 
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Obviously he did not mean that 
the danger which confronts us 
exists only in our imagination. He 
doesn’t take us all—the one hun- 
dred and thirty million of us—to 
be neurotic, or hypochondriac, or 
psychopathic. He isn’t murmuring 
in our ears, “Now, now just be 
quiet! Everything is going to be 
all right. If you will just banish 
fear from your mind, all your 
troubles will disappear.” 

I have heard of Christian Science 
practitioners who speak to their pa- 
tients—or is the proper word “cli- 
ents”? — over the telephone, give 
them “absent treatment,” soothe 
their nerves (if there be such things 
as nerves), calm their fears and 
send them to bed to sleep like babes. 
Was the President giving us absent 
treatment over the radio? 


SHOULD say not. As a matter 


of fact, while telling us that 
there was nothing to fear but fear, 
he laid on the agony pretty thick 
and rubbed it in. He repeated what 
he had said in September, 1939, “I 
should like to be able to offer the 
hope that the shadow over the world 
might swiftly pass. I cannot. The 
facts compel my 

Dire stating with candor 
Prophecy that darker periods 
may lie ahead.” He 

specified: If Hitler defeats Britain 
“the American laborer would have 
to compete with slave labor. . . . 
Trade unions would become histor- 
ical relics and collective bargaining 
a joke. The whole fabric of work- 
ing life would be crippled and man- 
gled. The dictatorships would 
forge the enslaved peoples of the 
Old World into a system. The 
Nazis plan to strangle the United 
States of America and the Domin- 
ion of Canada. The war is ap- 


proaching the brink of the Western 
Hemisphere. It is coming very close 
to home. . . . Nobody can foretell to- 
night just when the acts of the dic- 
tators will ripen into attack on this 
hemisphere and us. Hitler if vic- 
torious would literally parcel out 
the world, hoisting the swastika 
over vast territories and popula- 
tions, and setting up puppet gov- 
ernments. Quislings would be 
found to subvert the governments 
in our republics.” 

That much will suffice. The 
reader will remember more of that 
speech in which the President, as I 
heard one slangy fellow express it, 
“Threw it into the isolationists good 
and proper.” 

He surely did. But the tantaliz- 
ing problem remains: how do all 
these fearful warn- 
ings comport with 
the adage, “Nothing 
to fear but fear”? I 
imagine that a good many of those 
who listened to the President that 
night went to bed not to sleep like 
babes but to have nightmares. 
There seemed to be plenty to fear 
besides fear. 

It must be evident that the Presi- 
dent did not intend his maxim to be 
accepted in the New Thought or the 
Christian Science sense. How then 
did he wish it to be understood? 
He didn’t say. He left it with us to 
puzzle out. He seems to think it 
well to give us something on which 
to exercise our curiosity and stimu- 
late mental action, something psy- 
chological to distract us from the 
brute realities of the political and 
military situation. But on the 
other hand, he seems not to wish 
us to be distracted from the “hard 
cold fact.” The sentence, “Noth- 
ing to fear but fear,” remains an 
enigma and a challenge. 


Real Not 
Mental 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


INCE the conclusion of that 

speech there has in consequence 
remained uncertainty as to whether 
the President intended to whip us 
up or to calm us down—whip us up 
with his vivid description of the 
Hitler menace, or calm us down 
with the New Thought maxim. For 
myself, I have not noticed any need 
of whipping up the people. Others 
need the whip but not the people. 
The manufacturers of war tanks 
and airplanes could stand a little 
whipping up; Communists and 
Communistic strikers in factories 
could stand a good dressing down 
as well as a whipping up. But the 
American people are more than 
sufficiently excited. A proportion 
of them here on the Atlantic sea- 
board are fairly hysterical about 
the war. Particularly there seems 
to be concern (even fear pace the 
President) about our unprepared- 
ness. We see in the papers from 


time to time appall- 
ing statistics—some 
of them said to be 
official — about our 
lack of the instru- 


No Two 
Minds 
About 
Defense 
ments of war. Also 
we hear much of “bottlenecks.” 
We grow impatient and indignant 
because in the midst of great solici- 
tude about the defense of Britain 
we seem to be neglecting the de- 
fense of America. It doesn’t do to 
tell us that the defense of Britain 
and the defense of America are one 
and the same, especially if in the 
next breath you admit the possi- 
bility of the collapse of Britain, and 
g0 on to speak of the dire conse- 
quences to ourselves if that col- 
lapse occurs. If in spite of our help 
or before our help can be manufac- 
tured, mobilized and delivered, the 
island of England may be taken 
(the chances they say are 50-50), 
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is it not desirable that we be pre- 
pared to take care of our own conti- 
nent? Are we ready? If not, why 
not? If we are not ready when 
shall we be ready? We have had 
twenty-three years since the con- 
clusion of the World War. We 
have had nine years since Hitler 
came to power. We have had six 
years since Ambassador Dodd com- 
menced warning Washington of 
what was going on in Germany. We 
have had three years since Lind- 
bergh told us that the German air 
force was stronger than ours and 
Britain’s combined. 
We have had almost 
two years since Eng- 
land declared war on 
Germany. Are the 
reports of our unpreparedness — 
official or unofficial reports—true? 
Are they even relatively true? And 
are we still to be told that we 
have nothing to fear but fear? 
Isn’t unpreparedness something to 
fear? 

We do not understand why we 
cannot have great fleets of air- 
planes of our own. And tanks, and 
anti-aircraft guns and submarines 
and destroyers, right here off our 
own shores from Maine to Florida 
and from Seattle to San Diego. It 
is all very well to protect England. 
But should we not also protect our- 
selves? What about that text of 
Scripture, “These things you should 
do, and those things you should not 
leave undone”? 

In that same speech the Presi- 
dent said, “The present rate of 
Nazi sinkings of merchant ships is 
more than three times as high as 
the capacity of British shipyards to 
replace them: it is more than twice 
the combined British and American 
output of merchant ships today.” 
If that be so—since that is so—the 


Defend 
America 
First 
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inevitable question arises, can we 
double our present output? Or can 
we so multiply our Atlantic patrol 
as to cut the sinkings in half? Are 
we to understand that our fate as a 
nation depends upon our building 
twice as many ships as we are build- 
ing now, or upon our patrol being 

twice as effective as 


We Are it is now? To in- 
Sunk— crease our output by 
Unless one hundred per 


cent or to decrease 
ship destruction by one hundred 
per cent is, I should imagine, a fair- 
ly sizeable job. If we don’t do that 
job are we sunk? 

The President seems to say “Yes 
—unless!” Unless what? Unless 
we lick Hitler. Unless we lick him 
not here at home but over there. 
Unless we lick him half way across 
the ocean, in fact two-thirds of the 
way across the ocean, or indeed all 
the way across the ocean. We must 
lick him at the Azores, at the Cape 
Verde Islands, at Dakar. We must 
lick him at Suez and at Aden. I 
am not at this moment, or at any 
moment questioning the President’s 
knowledge of military and naval 
strategy. I am no general, or even 
a corporal, whereas the President is 
Commander -in-Chief. What con- 
cerns. me at this instant, or rather 
what has been revolving in my 
brain since May 27th is how to 
reconcile the two statements: first, 
that we must destroy the Nazis else- 
where or we shall hardly be able 
to destroy them here; and second 
that “we have nothing to fear but 
fear.” 


I HAVE confessed myself no mili- 
tary strategist. No doubt the 
confession is superfluous. There is 
the story of the Fourth of July 
speaker who commenced his speech 
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by saying “I am no orator.” Swift 
and sharp as a rifle shot came the 
cry from the crowd, “We know 
you’re not.” But sometimes a man 
may speak even though he be no 
orator; and sometimes a man may 
have an opinion on military tactics 
even though he be no Strategos. I 
have my own opinion as to how we 
shall lick Hitler. But before ventur- 
ing upon the foolhardiness of put- 
ting it down in print, I should like 
to complete this little investigation 
into the meaning of the maxim 
“Nothing to fear but fear” by pre- 
senting one out of a thousand reac- 
tions to it that appeared in the 
newspapers. The one I select is 
that of a woman. Soldiers, sailors, 
congressmen and senators, breast- 
thumpers like Pepper of Florida 
and Connally of Texas, who count 
that day lost on which they do not 
hurl a challenge at the Dictator, 
and who give him a good drub- 
bing a dozen times a day—vocally 
—will say with a sniff “a woman! 
what can a woman have to say 
about war? What can you ex- 
pect of a woman but fear?” Per- 
haps I am not sufficiently “he- 
man”; perhaps I am a sentimental 
softy, but I think a woman should 
be heard even about war. After all 
it is woman who suffers most from 
war. And was not woman suf- 
frage brought about with the idea 
of giving woman a chance to speak 
her mind on war, in some more ef- 
fective way than random conversa- 
tion? 

This unnamed woman (the news- 
paper Editor regrets that she asked 
that her name be withheld) says: 
“Among the ‘so-called’ war aims 
we find one to be ‘Freedom from 
Fear.’ What do millions of Ameri- 
cans fear, with a dread hitherto 
unknown in this ‘Land of the 

















Free’? We fear that any moment 
we may be plunged into a war 
which we had no part in making. 
We fear our sailors may be blown 
to bits carrying contraband of war 
to a belligerent nation, which is en- 
gaged in carrying on ‘trade as usual 
in its own ships.’ We fear for the 
lives of the flower of our youth who 
should be sent, perhaps to Dakar, 
Singapore and all points north, 
south, east and west. 
We fear for the 
broken hearts of 
those relatives where 
there would be the vacant chairs of 
young innocents sent to inconceiv- 
able horrors on foreign battlefields. 
We fear for the future of this glori- 
ous country where a dictatorship 
may arise in a land where men had 
been free and happy under our 
Constitution. We fear bankruptcy 
and poverty as a result of excessive 
taxes to pay for the avoidable war 
which eighty-three per cent of our 
people oppose. We fear the propa- 
ganda in newspapers, on the screen 
and on the radio. Fear, fear, fear, 
in a country where we may be 
forced to give our all for the ‘Four 
Freedoms,’ one of which is ‘Free- 
dom from Fear.’” 

Remember the question is not 
whether this lady is a sentimental- 
ist, but whether the things of which 
she speaks, sailors blown to bits, 
the flower of our youth dying at 
Dakar or at Singapore, broken 
hearts of relatives, inconceivable 
horrors of foreign battlefields, are 
possibilities that will become reali- 
ties if we get into the shooting war. 
The question with which I for 
one am struggling is whether these 
things are not more substantial 
than the intangible, immaterial, 
metaphysical something called 
“Fear.” 


Place aux 
Dames 
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I’ the kind patient reader who has 
been “all agog” since I an- 
nounced that I have a theory as to 
how we can lick Hitler will, for the 
space of just one more paragraph 
or two restrain his impetuosity, I 
should like to say a word about the 
subject “Negotiated Peace,” sug- 
gested by two sentences in the 
speech we have been studying. 

First, Mr. Roosevelt, as a prelude 
to the threatening calamities with 
which seven-eighths of his address 
was concerned, explains that all 
those disabilities, privations, tyran- 
nies, cruelties would 


be the only terms Peace? 
that Hitler would Don’t 
accept in a “nego- Mention 
tiated peace.” Fur- It! 


ther on, the Presi- 

dent says, “There are some timid 
ones amongst us who say that we 
must preserve peace at any price.” 
The logical inference would seem to 
be that there are some “timid ones” 
who would accept peace even with 
enslavement of peoples, economic 
strangulation, parceling out the 
world under the swastika, domina- 
tion of the sea and of all shipping 
routes, puppet governments under 
Quislings, and all the other hide- 
ous conditions that the conqueror 
would inflict. 

Once again I confess that Mr. 
Roosevelt has the advantage of me. 
He meets more people. He receives 
—and perhaps reads—more letters, 
his office is a clearing house for 
more ideas and opinions and bits of 
information than my office. So I 
could hardly venture to doubt that 
he knows of “some timid ones 
amongst us” who would accept all 
those forms of Nazi savagery here 
in the United States if only Hitler 
would let us have peace. All I can 
say is that I have not met any such 
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persons in my peregrinations. Since 
the war started I have been in al- 
most all the States of the Union, 
have addressed a good many audi- 
ences, have been peppered with 
thousands of questions on forum 

platforms, have sat 


Who Are in with groups of 
the Timid clerics and laymen, 
Ones? have held countless 


conversations with 
casual acquaintances, on trains and 
trolleys and even in the streets, but 
I have never yet stumbled upon one 
person so crazy for peace as to wel- 
come peace at any price. 

Perhaps I should add that before 
and after the war broke out, I have 
been reading incessantly in books 
and magazines and newspapers, 
editorials, news items, reports of 
speeches, letters to the editor, spe- 
cial articles, syndicated “columns” 
and what not, and I cannot at the 
moment recall in any one of these 
sources of information a sentence 
counseling that the United States of 
America accept tyranny and slav- 
ery in return for peace. 

However, as I say, Mr. Roosevelt 
has ten thousand informants to my 
one, and I yield place to his vastly 
wider knowledge. 


MONG the statements that I do 
remember is that of Cardinal 
O’Connell delivered at the State 
Convention of the Knights of Co- 


lumbus in Boston. 
Cardinal In the midst of an 
O’Connell eloquent address 
on Peace (printed in full in 


The State Bulletin 
for June) His Eminence said: “Our 
duty as Catholics and Christians, is 
to help to pacify the world. When 
has that become a sin? ‘Blessed are 
the peacemakers, because they shall 
be called the children of God.’ And 
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to be called a child of God at the 
present time, it seems to me, is one 
of the most glorious titles one could 


wish to deserve. Yet to say the 
word peace nowadays would be al- 
most to bring down upon your head 
a torrent of abuse. Well, is that 
rational? Or is it just hysteria?” 

Neither in that extract nor in its 
context is there any suggestion that 
the Cardinal would reject the idea 
of a negotiated peace. An even 
higher authority than the Cardinal, 
Pope Pius XII., has made a state- 
ment not only of fact but of proph- 
ecy backed with the experience of 
many centuries, the kind of experi- 
ence which is bequeathed as an 
heirloom by one pope to another. 
In the Encyclical “Summi Pentifi- 
catus” (Oct. 20, 1939) the Holy 
Father wrote: “The day on which 
victory dawns may bring triumph 
to him who has won it, but there 
is danger for him in that moment; 
a new conflict has begun, this time 
between the angel of justice and the 
devil of coercion. The heart of the 
victor is often hardened; calm views 
and long views are mistaken for 
weakness and indecision. The 
heady sympathies of the crowd, ex- 
cited by all the losses and miseries 
they have endured, often have a 
stupefying effect on those who are 
responsible for conduct of affairs. 
They are asked to shut their ears to 
the voice of clemency and justice, 
which is lost and drowned in the 
terrible cry of Vae victis!” 

The Holy Father is evidently 
speaking of a “dictated peace,” for 
he speaks of “victor” and “victim.” 
In a dictated peace is danger, no 
matter who dictates it. If some one 
of the stripe of Hitler dictates a 
peace, it will of course be horrible. 
But even if it falls to the lot of some 
one like Churchill, or even as it 























happened before, some one like 
Woodrow Wilson, the “calm view” 
and the “long view” that these 
statesmen perhaps may wish to 
take would be “mistaken for weak- 
ness” and the voice of clemency 
would be drowned in the cry “Woe 
to the vanquished.” 

A dictated peace almost inevit- 
ably produces more wars. In a ne- 
gotiated peace there is at least a 

chance for even- 


The Perils handed justice, since 
of a neither party is in a 
Dictated position to enforce 
Peace its will upon the 


other. If we are to 
join the outcry against a nego- 
tiated peace, there is only the 
alternative of demanding that the 
war be fought until we can dictate 
the peace. If in that moment of 
complete triumph we act with 
“clemency and justice,” as the Holy 
Father suggests, we shall do what 
has seldom if ever been done before 
in the history of this vindictive race 
of man. 

It should be observed, in fact it 
was observed by all careful readers 
of the President’s speech that 
though he inveighed against a “ne- 
gotiated peace” he really was speak- 
ing of a dictated peace — dictated 
by Hitler. There still remains an 
argument for a negotiated peace. 
Some day or other the world is go- 
ing to be differently and more 
equitably divided amongst the 
powers. Eventually: why not now? 

If not peace, how about an armis- 
tice? Under an armistice, terms of 

peace can be dis- 


If Not cussed. If the terms 
Peace, How are unacceptable. 
About an the armistice can be 
Armistice ? terminated. And, by 


the way, an armis- 
tice would be a boon to England. 
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Time would tell in her favor. The 
day may come when she will be 
glad of an armistice. The alterna- 
tive is a complete rout of Hitler. 
Up to date we have seen small indi- 
cations of a complete rout. 


ND now for my theory as to 
how we can defeat Hitler. It 

is not an epoch-making discovery. 
It will not revolutionize warfare. 
Don’t be disappointed, but it is 
really old stuff. Nor is it mine. It 
is General Grant’s. It is Stonewall 
Jackson’s. It was Meade’s at Get- 
tysburg. It was Napoleon’s and 
Hannibal’s and Julius Caesar’s and 


Alexander’s. Now of course it will 
come as an anti-cli- 

max. But here it is. First 
Don’t let the enemy Rule of 
choose the ground Strategy 


on which you shall 
fight. Pick your own battlefield. 
Make him fight on the field of your 
choosing. When you choose, choose 
a place of advantage for yourself. 
In present circumstances, that is 
to say, barring a revolution in Ger- 
many, we cannot do victorious bat- 
tle against Hitler in Europe. If we 
fight him on his ground, he may 
defeat us. If we make him fight us 
on our ground, we can destroy him. 
The moment Hitler turns his back 
on Europe and ventures overseas to 
the Americas he seals his doom. He 
will leave behind him one hundred 
and ten million rebellious people 
whom he has conquered. Add the 
disgruntled and the dissatisfied in 
Germany; add perhaps fifty per 
cent if not seventy-five per cent of 
the forty million in Italy, and you 
have two hundred million Euro- 
peans who will seize the chance to 
stick him in the back. Add further- 
more Russia, and you have three 
hundred and seventy-five million 














malcontents. Russia may or may 
not be a hollow shell economically, 
but her ten million armed men, 
even if their armament be out- 
moded and their officers incompe- 
tent, will be a danger — once the 
Fuehrer’s back is turned. 

Mr. Roosevelt and with him a host 
of official advocates of intervention 
make no mention of these facts. 

To transport an army overseas 
from Europe or Africa to America 

would present such 


Could a problem that not 
Hitler even the superman 
Come or the demi- god 
Over? whom some Ger- 


mans, and alas! 
some Americans take Hitler to be, 
could accomplish it. 

Having said that much as an 
amateur, let me rush to refuge be- 
hind some professionals. 

Rear Admiral Cook, speaking to 
a congressional committee in 1938 
said: “I do not think that any fleet 
could make an effective landing on 
our coast, whether we had a navy 
or not, provided enough shore- 
based aircraft are available.” 

As for transporting men, guns, 
tanks, anti-aircraft guns, anti-tank 
guns, planes, parachutes, motor- 
cycles and all the other equipment 
used by the Nazis in their ultra- 
modern kind of warfare, the kind 
that alone made their victories pos- 
sible, Hanson W. Baldwin, a recog- 
nized expert, said in The New York 
Times: “The world’s tonnage facili- 
ties are such that no combination 
of powers could possibly transport 
more than 300,000 men in a month. 
An initial expeditionary force of 
50,000 would be the maximum that 
could be brought against us, if the 
size of convoy, number of ships and 
planes needed for protection and 
the like are considered.” 
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Major George Fielding Eliot con- 
tinues the thought: “Troops cannot 
be transported overseas in any 
number save when command of the 
waters has been assured, since a 
troop convoy is a large, slow and 
vulnerable target and will suffer 
heavily if its escort be attacked by 
anything like an equal force.” 

Let us conclude with just one 
more consideration seldom if ever 
mentioned by those who tr= to con- 
jure up in our imagination a pic- 
ture of an invaded America. The 
French Navy did not surrender 
when France capitulated. The Brit- 
ish Navy will not surrender if Eng- 
land capitulates. Escaping from 
Europe, the British Navy will de- 
fend Canada. Defending Canada 
involves helping to defend the 
United States. The British and the 
American navies are the two best in 
the world. Hitler’s navy is by com- 
parison little or nothing. With or 
without the British Navy we can 
stop Hitler. With the British Navy 
and our own combined, we can 
smash him to bits — once he puts 
his men on boats and starts to sail 
two or three thousand miles. 

There remains the question, what 
is our field? Perhaps no man can 
say with precision how far off our 
shores we could go without invit- 
ing disaster. But one thing every 
man knows: we cannot go three 
thousand miles off one shore and 
ten thousand off another, and win. 
There is a twin rule 
of strategy that goes 
with the rule of se- 
lecting your own 
battleground: don’t fight on two 
fronts at once. To fight on two 
fronts ten thousand or fifteen thou- 
sand miles apart is suicide, That 
blunder we shall commit if we go 
to Dakar or the Cape Verde Islands 


Rule 
No. 2 























or even to the Azores. While fight- 
ing on those distant fields we shall 
have to fight also at the Philip- 
pines, and—-who knows—perhaps 
in Brazil and in some other Nazi- 
infested country in South America. 
Shall we forget the old story of the 
man who, to make suicide trebly 
certain drank poison, set fire to his 
clothes and hanged himself? 

The plan, therefore, would be not 
to go to Africa to seek out Hitler. 
Let him leave Europe or Africa and 
try to land in America. We don’t 
need to wait until he arrives at 
Sandy Hook or Hampton Roads. 
“Some people,” says the President, 
“seem to think that we are not at- 
tacked until bombs actually drop 
on New York or San Francisco or 
New Orleans or Chicago.” Once 
more I must confess that the Presi- 
dent has the advantage of me; I 
have not met those people. The 
non-interventionists with whom I 
am acquainted agree that we should 
use Trinidad and the Bahamas and 
Bermuda and Cuba and Puerto 
Rico as bases. They made no out- 
cry when we went to Greenland. 
Within that radius it seems that 

we have a right to 
Non- operate, especially 
Interventionist since Denmark 
Strategy makes no protest 

about Greenland and 
England is happy to have us in the 
islands that she possesses at our 
threshold. By the way, why is she 
so tenacious of our threshold? 
Why is she so tenacious of almost 
everybody else’s threshold? But 
let that pass. The point is that if 
Hitler tries to come over from 
Dakar or up from Brazil, we can set 
out from any one or all of the rim 
of islands that protect our conti- 
nent like outposts, and we can de- 
stroy him. 
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But the rule works both ways. 
If we go over to his continent he 
can destroy us. England has had 
her Dunkirk. We should surely 
get ours. She was lucky to get her 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
soldiers back across the twenty 
mile channel. We should need 
greater luck to get our two millions 
or three millions back across a 
three thousand mile ocean. As a 
matter of fact England has suffered 
five Dunkirks, from Norway, from 
France, from Jugo-Slavia, from 


Greece and from Crete. The next 
may be from Syria 

and Palestine. The An 

very mention of American 
those names tells Dunkirk? 


the tale. Hitler can- 

not —or has not after twenty-two 
months been able to beat England 
on English soil. But he has beaten 
her on half-a-dozen other soils. He 
cannot beat Uncle Sam on Uncle 
Sam’s own stamping ground, but he 
could lick the daylight out of Uncle 
Sam if he catches him traipsing 
around Europe, Asia and Africa. 
People talk of “strategy” as if 
strategy were some immensely rec- 
ondite subject. Perhaps it is. If 
it is let’s leave it alone. But hav- 
ing no knowledge of strategy, 
let’s at least hold on to common 
sense. President Roosevelt said 
“again and again and again” that 
he would not send our soldiers 
overseas. Mrs. Roosevelt says it 
wasn’t a promise. Promise or no 
promise it was darn good sense. 
But when our President talks or 
hints of seizing Dakar and the 
Azores and the Cape Verde Islands, 
he isn’t talking good common 
sense. I suspect also he isn’t talk- 
ing good straiegy. Whatever this 
mysterious strategy may be, it 
must include common sense. 
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NE final word. Such expostula- 
tions as those I make above, 
and have made before, are neither 
disrespectful nor unpatriotic. There 
are those who call a man pro-Nazi 
for saying such things. There is 
only one answer to 


One Final that accusation: 
Word About’ they lie. I might, I 
Epithets suppose, be more 


polite and say that 
they are mistaken. But in the cir- 
cumstances that would not be the 
accurate word. A man who is mis- 
taken, is corrected, and continuous- 
ly repeats his mistake is not merely 
mistaken. 

I am and have been from child- 
hood whole-heartedly American. I 
confess I am jealous of the honor 
of my native land. When others— 
generally Englishmen — have said 
opprobrious things about the 
United States I have answered 
them. It has seemed to me a queer 
thing of them to appeal for Amer- 
ican help while vituperating Amer- 
ica. What I say repeatedly in these 
columns against war is said be- 
cause of my love for peace, espe- 
cially peace for America. I think it 
no shame to confess that after the 
first World War, more particularly 
after the revelation of the lies that 
lured us into that war, I made a 
kind of private vow that I would 
for the rest of my life use every 
honorable means of preventing our 
making the same mistake a second 
time. It may interest some of my 
critics to know that what seemed 
to them a mental and moral per- 
versity or racial prejudice on my 
part was really the fulfillment of a 
religious obligation. 

If sometimes I have been led to 
speak critically of the President of 
the United States it is not that I 
love him less but that I love Amer- 
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ica more. There is not in the Con- 
stitution or in the American tradi- 
tion a denial of the citizen’s right to 
adjure the President to stand firm- 
ly by his professed determination 
not to go into what he himself has 
called “a foreign war,” in spite of 
the recklessness of some of his 
spokesmen—acknowledged or pre- 
sumptive—who have tried to force 
him to lead us to the suicide of a 
nation. 

We non-interventionists may be 
wrong, but we are honest. If we 
are wrong, the way to deal with us 
is not to smear us with epithets, but 
to answer our arguments. Any 
honest and able answer to the ar- 
guments that appear in these edi- 
torials will be welcomed. It is only 
fair, however, to give warning that 
I shall permit myself the right of 
rebuttal. Unlike some of our con- 
temporaries, THE CATHOLIC WorLD 
has a consistent pol- 


icy; unlike the Prot- An 
estant Bible it does Attempt 
not publish a text to Balance 
“without note or Up 


comment.” In the 

last analysis, the private citizen 
must dictate the policy of his coun- 
try. He cannot act wisely unless he 
hears both sides of the argument. 
I dare say that for every line and 
every word that appears in these 
pages in favor of non-intervention, 
the reader has heard or read a 
thousand in favor of war. The 
scales have been heavily loaded. 
The purpose of this periodical is to 
offer a little something toward strik- 
ing a balance. We shail not decline 
a pro-war argument but we shall 
not merely present it and be silent. 


CANNOT but realize that this 
all sounds like a valedictory. I 
write with the consciousness that 
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each word for non-intervention 
may be my last. If we go in toa 
shooting war, protest will become 
impossible, perhaps even treason- 
able. But until the war-censorship 
or some other equally authoritative 
prohibition is placed 
upon the writer of 
these editorials, he 
will continue to speak his convic- 
tions, which he knows to be the 
convictions of thousands of others, 
cleric and lay; and which he has 
reason to believe are the convic- 
tions of the majority of his fellow 
citizens. It is not a majority but a 
minority that wants war or would 
welcome war as either necessary 
or just. It is a highly articulate in- 
solent aggressive minority. If they 
have their way, criticism will be 
outlawed, and you will read no 
more such protestations as these. 
But there is no censorship on think- 
ing. I shall continue to think what 
I shall not be permitted to write. I 
shall continue to think I am right 
until I am proved wrong. I was 
right about Mussolini when hun- 
dreds told me I didn’t know what 
I was talking about. I had sized 
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up Hitler long before our present- 
day warmongers awoke to the real- 
ization that he was dangerous. In 
common with all my Catholic con- 
freres in journalism, I was right 
about Stalin years before the fed- 
eral administration 
showed any signs of 
realizing that he is 
as bad as Hitler or 
worse. Also, in 
union with most 
Catholic editors, I 
was right in the matter of Mexico 
and of Spain when our politicians 
(statesmen they like to be called) 
were wrong. 

The policy of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor _p has, I say, been consistent, 
and the stand it has taken has been 
justified again and again. If this is 


The 
Policy of 
THE 
CATHOLIC 
Worip 


the last of this kind of editorial, I 
invite any doubting Thomas to clip 
it and file it away if we go into 
In ten years time take it 


the war. 
out of the filing cabinet and drop 
a line to whomever happens to be 
editor and say “Your paper was 
quite right about remaining out of 
the war. It is evident now that we 
should not have gone in.” 








BROWNSON, HECKER AND HEWIT 


By WILFRID Parsons, S.J. 


= biography of Orestes 
Brownson, Granite for God’s 
House, by Doran Whalen,’ con- 
tains such severe strictures on the 
memories of Father Isaac Hecker, 
Founder of the Paulists, and of 
this magazine, and of Father Au- 
gustine Hewit, his companion, that 
it merits more than the usual 
space of a book review. Charges 
of injustice against Brownson com- 
mitted by Hecker and Hewit, of 
too minute direction over him and 
undue revision of his articles, all 
made with little or no evidence, 


require a careful examination. At 


the same time, the portrait of 
Brownson himself is so unpleas- 
ant, at least to this reviewer, that 
again the facts call for inquiry. 
One feels that Brownson could not 
possibly have been the harsh and 
ungenerous egotist that this biogra- 
phy paints him throughout. Per- 
haps all three of the men should 
find rehabilitation at our hands. 
To most people the name of 
Orestes Brownson, if known at 
all, is that of a shadowy figure of 
the nineteenth century who was 
somehow connected with Brook 
Farm, was one of the great converts 


1 New York: Sheed & Ward. $83.75. There 
are no footnotes to this biography or other in- 
dications of sources; and no index. The Im- 
primatur is by the Bishop of Fort Wayne. 
The Healy portrait of Brownson is the frontis- 
piece. One may note the following errata: 
Balston for Ballston (pp. 32 et seq.); Mon- 
telembert for Montalembert (p. 304); Mc- 
Closky for McCloskey (p. 345); Bishop Spauld- 
ing for Spalding, throughout; Brattleborough 
for Brattleboro (p. 78); Bishop Leurs for 
Luers (p. 300). 


of his times, conducted a quarterly 
magazine, and was the stormy 
petrel of the Catholic press. He is 
recalled somewhat vaguely as a phi- 
losopher of some originality and as 
a doughty defender of both Amer- 
ica and of Catholicism. In recent 
years there has been a re-birth of 
interest in him, as shown by the 
appearance of two biographies 
within the space of three years. 
The three-volume Life by his son, 
Henry F. Brownson, is all but un- 
known nowadays, and the twenty 
volumes of his collected works 
gather dust. 


As presented by Doran Whalen, 
Brownson is a mysterious charac- 
ter. We have a man of great intel- 
lectual power, commanding pres- 
ence, indefatigable industry, great 
command of the English language, 
burning love of the Catholic Church. 
We also have the picture of one 
who was a supreme egotist. His 
relations with his wife, as shown by 
his acts and some of his letters to 
her, betray an extreme insensitive- 
ness to her feelings. We are told 
by this biographer that with others, 
“all his conversations turned into 
monologues.” To him even the 
great Channing “was not the great 
man that many supposed him to 
be.” We are told that late in life, 
talking with a younger group, he 
boasted: “What have any of you to 
teach one who participated in the 
Boston intellectual movement from 
1830 to 1844?” Within a year, it is 
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said, after his conversion, he was 
“bent upon freeing himself from 
supervision.” He would not, we are 
told, work “under the jurisdiction 
of a director who had counseled 
him to follow the method of the 
Scholastics,” namely, his own 
Bishop in Boston. 

A certain Jesuit Father is quot- 
ed as saying of him: “Unless he is 
solidly grounded in humility, the 
success ... will turn his head.” 
And toward the end of his life 
Bishop Luers of Fort Wayne is 
presented as admonishing him to 
more meekness. We are, in fact, 
shown a Brownson who simply 
had to feel himself superior to all 
who came into contact with him. 
His attitude to the Bishops of the 
country is presented as almost uni- 
formly bitter. At different times, 
he is quoted as writing in criticism 
of Bishop Fitzpatrick of Boston, 


Bishop O’Connor of Pittsburgh, 
Bishop Purcell of Cincinnati, Bish- 
op McMullen of Chicago, and of 


course Archbishop Hughes. Only 
one or two Bishops who adopted a 
humble attitude to him are spared. 

This lofty attitude is shared by 
his biographer, who says of the 
Catholic priests of his time: “The 
minds he met were either too well 
satisfied with their convictions to 
enter discussion, too bewildered to 
follow the sustained reasoning of 
Brownson’s proof, or too bitter to 
be reasonable,” and so he found no 
intellectual fellowship with them. 
To this rather comprehensive cata- 
logue of priests who were Brown- 
son’s inferiors, should probably be 
added those who were unwilling to 
submit to a monologue in lieu of 
conversation. As for other Catho- 
lics in America, we are told that 
they “could think of nothing better 
than to discover or invent causes 
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for a quarrel with him.” A broad 
statement. It is immediately fol- 
lowed by the verdict: “The granite 
Vermonter knew his own worth; 
and his estimate of O. A. B. was 
not a humble one.” 

His biographer assumes him to 
have been infallible: “No statement 
incapable of proof found place in 
his writings.” And again: “Brown- 
son’s reasoning in every conflict fol- 
lowed the lines of strictest logic.” 
Possibly it was because it was not 
Scholastic logic, one feels, that his 
Catholic contemporaries failed to 
appreciate it. Yet Doran Whalen 
admires Brownson extravagantly, 
but a Brownson who was proud, 
bumptious, impossible to tolerate. 

When we turn back to his son’s 
Life of him, we find no such simple 
picture of his character. In fact, 
we find a great psychological puz- 
zle. Rarely has a man of his in- 
tellectual capacity been so thor- 
oughly inconsistent. This inconsis- 
tency has been concealed by Doran 
Whalen by the easy expedient of 
printing only one side of any atti- 
tude he adopted. He was fiercely 
proud, it is true, but he was also 
abjectly humble; boldly self-confi- 
dent and easily discouraged; a great 
boaster and as great a self-doubter; 
selfish and generous, secretive and 
candid, a rough bear and a meek 
lamb. Where he felt himself supe- 
rior, nobody could be more over- 
bearing; where inferiority gnawed 
at him, he was cowed. He was bold 
to Archbishop Hughes, whose intel- 
lect he despised; he was meek to 
Father Hecker, who awed him, as 
he once confessed to Father Hewit: 
“Father Hecker restrains me and 
my mind does not, and will not, 
work freely under his eye. He pa- 
tronizes me, but treats me as an 
inferior. I am face to face more at 
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my ease with him than with you, 
but I can work far more freely un- 
der you than under him.”? By re- 
porting only the harsh side of his 
character, Doran Whalen presents a 
strong man, but an unpleasant one. 

One cannot escape the conclusion 
that his conversion, on the human 
side, afforded this inconsistent ego- 
tist an impregnable citadel from 
which to look down upon his ene- 
mies. He once said to his wife: 
“They [the sects] were each too 
light for my hand. When I saw the 
light reflected in their fabrics, I 
thought them strong enough to try; 
but my quick grasp tore them.” 
When he entered the Catholic 
Church and came in touch with 
minds much better trained than his, 
and probably as able, he was obvi- 
ously dismayed, and could escape 
discouragement only by furious at- 


tempts to gain the upper hand of 
them. He even tried to make Car- 
dinal Newman the victim of his 
“logic,” but in the end admitted he 
had made a mistake (a much more 
frequent incident, by the way, than 
one might imagine). 


Before passing on to the story of 
Brownson and Hecker, however, 
one must notice two chapters that 
precede it, for they throw light on 
Doran Whalen’s method: that on 
the Boston intellectual movement, 
and that on the conflict with Arch- 
bishop Hughes. In the former we 
are presented with the new theory 
that Brownson was the real leader 
and founder of that movement, and 
that his name has been suppressed 
as such because he became a Cath- 
olic. It seems a most unlikely the- 
ory, for it is not probable that those 
individualists who composed the 


2 Brownson’s letters to his son and to Hewit 
quoted in this article are from Henry’s Life. 
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Boston school would have submitted 
to any leader of thought, and in 
truth it was not a school in the 
sense meant by Doran Whalen, the 
sense of a unity of thought. No 
real evidence is brought forward 
for the theory, and we must con- 
sign it to some limbo of things un- 
verified. 

In the chapter on Archbishop 
Hughes, we are given an unpleasant 
picture of that prelate as the gulli- 
ble and unwitting victim of a lurid 
plot on the part of Thurlow Weed 
and W. H. Seward to discredit 
Brownson. Hughes and Brownson 
would have fallen out without the 
help of the supposed plot, nor is 
there any real reason to suppose 
that Brownson was so strong a po- 
litical figure as to warrant so much 
work by the two plotters. 

When we come to the story of 
Brownson’s relations with Isaac 
Hecker, we find a much more seri- 
ous matter, because of its effect 
both on the reputation of Brownson 
and Hecker, and on Doran Whalen’s 
standing as a biographer. Hence, to 
understand what follows, it is nec- 
essary to preface it with a note on 
our sources of knowledge of the re- 
lations between the two men. They 
are of two kinds: the third volume 
of Henry Brownson’s Life of his fa- 
ther, and the manuscript letters be- 
tween the two. The latter are all in 
two places: one hundred and sixteen 
letters from Hecker to Brownson in 
the University of Notre Dame ar- 
chives and photostats of them in the 
Paulist archives in New York; and 
sixty-two letters from Brownson to 
Hecker in the Paulist archives and 
photostats at Notre Dame, the two 
archives having exchanged photo- 
stats of their respective holdings 
some years ago. It should be noted 
that Henry Brownson quotes no let- 
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ters from his father to Hecker, and 
neither does Doran Whalen, who 
does not use any material for this 
part of the biography except what 
is in Henry Brownson. One must 
conclude, therefore, that the latter 
is her only documentary source 
and that the Brownson letters to 
Hecker as they exist in the Notre 
Dame and Paulist archives are un- 
known to her. 

Early in Doran Whalen’s book 
(p. 136), we are told: 


“Brownson was blamed for im- 
prudent articles which he did not 
write. On those occasions the ac- 
tual authors did not declare them- 
selves, and permitted Brownson, 
the common target of the day, to en- 
dure one more thrust. They need- 
ed their reputations. They thought 
Brownson could endure the attack; 
and perhaps he believed it him- 
self.” 


This is a statement of a deliberate 
shifting of blame on Brownson by 
Father Hecker for articles Brown- 
son did not write. It is at this place 
supported by no evidence, and the 
reader is impatient for the proof of 
it until the actual narration of that 
supposed incident is reached on 
pages 349-355. At the beginning of 
that passage, we are told: “Even 
Father Hecker, whose child-letters 
Brownson preserved to the end, 
quarreled with Brownson; and fin- 
ally, on a false charge, denied him 
space in THe CATHOLIC WorRLD.” 
The following pages of the biogra- 
phy are devoted to elaborating this 
accusation. 

It might be well, however, to ex- 
amine this initial statement a little 
more closely. Father Hecker’s first 
“childish” letter was written to 
Brownson from New York, in the 


name of the two Hecker brothers, 
Isaac and John, on November 14, 
1841. It ends thus: “Look out, you 
metaphysicians, get your cognition 
Faculty in order so as to envisage 
him a Priori a Posteriori by intui- 
tion subjectively in your under- 
standings.” When he wrote this 
humorous outburst, Isaac Hecker 
was twenty-one years old. He was 
arranging for a lecture by Brown- 
son at Cooper Institute, where 
Hecker himself had often lectured, 
since he was at that time the leader 
of a promising labor movement. 
We had been told earlier in the 
book (p. 124) that “Hecker was a 
frail boy when first brought to the 
attention of Brownson by Mrs. 
Hecker.” Mrs. Hecker first met 
Brownson in December, 1842, when 
the Heckers, Isaac and John, 
brought him to stay with her, more 
than a year after Hecker had first 
written Brownson. We are also 
told (p. 125): “Some of the Hecker 
letters are written by the boy, in 
childish hand, to ‘Friend Brown- 
son,’ asking advice on the choice of 
doctors; others are appreciations 
from older members of the Hecker 
family.”* An inspection of the let- 
ters at Notre Dame, and of the 
chronology of Hecker’s life, would 
have saved Doran Whalen some 
embarrassment. There, among the 
thirty letters from Hecker to 
Brownson up to 1845, she would 
have found only one addressed to 


8In Some Aspects of the Influence of Orestes 
A. Brownson on His Contemporaries (1933), a 
Ph.D. dissertation in English, which later ap- 
peared as The Influence of Orestes Augustus 
Brownson (South Bend, Ind., 1936), we read 
(p. 27): “Isaac Hecker was a frail boy, and 
there are numerous letters about his health 
among the unpublished collection at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. Some of them are 
written in a childish hand to ‘Friend Brown- 
son,’ asking advice in the choice of doctors, 
others are letters from members of the Hecker 
family.” The author is Sister Mary Rose 
Whalen, C.S.C. 
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“Friend Brownson,” only four in 
which health is mentioned, and no 
mention of doctors in any of them, 
and only two from “older mem- 
bers” of Hecker’s family, namely, 
his brother John. Isaac’s hand at 
twenty-one is, naturally, quite ma- 
ture. 


But let us return to the main 
point, that “Father Hecker quar- 
reled with Brownson,” that he “de- 
nied him space on a false charge,” 
and that “Brownson was blamed 
for imprudent articles he did not 
write.” 

The first dispute between the two 
happened three years after Brown- 
son began to write for THe CaTHo- 
Lic Worwp, not four, as Doran 
Whalen states. We are told, from 
a letter of Brownson to his son in 
February, 1868 (THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p was founded in 1865), that 
he had had a “fight” with Hecker. 
He wrote: “It grew out of his re- 
jecting one article, and mutilating 
another, because my views conflict- 
ed with some views on original sin, 
published by Father Hewit.... Fae 
ther Hewit might contradict the 
Council of Trent, but nobody in 
THe CATHOLIC WoRrLpD must contra- 
dict Father Hewit, whose orthodoxy 
on more than one point is suspect- 
ed.... Father Hecker was sick for 
a week from the scolding I gave 
him” (pp. 349-50). 

At this point it might be well to 
mention that Father Hewit was a 
profound theological scholar. Of 
him The Catholic Encyclopedia 
says: “He was a deep student of 
philosophy, theology, patristic lit- 
erature, church history, and Scrip- 
ture.... For twenty years he was 
one of the foremost Catholic apolo- 
gists in the United States.” He be- 
came the second Superior General 
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of the Paulists, and it was he who 
was chosen to write their first Con- 
stitution and laws; and he was Fa- 
ther Hecker’s closest theological ad- 
viser in the conduct of THE CaTno- 
Lic Wor.p. Incidentally, Brown- 
son’s letters to Hecker abound in 
generous tributes to Hewit’s learn- 
ing and holiness. Brownson once 
wrote to him: “I have reason to 
love [you] as a friend and to re- 
spect [you] as a teacher.” Once 
Hewit wrote to Brownson about 
himself: “It is undoubtedly a great 
humiliation to you to be in any re- 
spect subject to one so inferior to 
yourself in intellect and in most de- 
partments of knowledge.” Then, 
after Brownson had broken with 
Tue CATHOLIC Wor Lp, he wrote to 
his son: “The man [Hewit] is no 
philosopher and an indifferent the- 
ologian.” We shall see how, previ- 
ously, he had relied upon Hewit’s 
theological knowledge to keep him 
out of trouble. 

Let us, then, examine this first 
“fight” between Brownson and 
Hecker. On January 24, 1868, 
Brownson sent Hecker an article 
and with it a long letter containing 
a disquisition on original sin, and 
then this: “I have worried much 
over the article and worked myself 
into a fit of the gout, from which I 
am slowly recovering. I care little 
for the article itself, only if rejected 
on account of its doctrine, I must 
give up writing on the philosophy of 
religion for the C.W. which I should 
[be] sorry to do.” Then, with a 
disarming touch of self-knowledge, 
though not very grafnmatically, he 
goes on: “Although I may never 
write another on the subject, it 
would, if debarred from doing s0, 
so operate in spite of my will and 
my better sense, so operate on my 
crotchety and sensitive nature, as 
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to render me unable with all my en- 
deavors to write on anything else.” 
In spite of that, however, he tells 
Hecker to “cut out, cut down, alter, 
amend, or reject altogether at your 
own sovereign pleasure.” The let- 
ter ends: “With a thousand heart- 
felt thanks for all your goodness, 
kindness, consideration and pa- 
tience.””* 

Had Doran Whalen seen this let- 
ter it would have saved her from 
many mistakes. Hecker ignored 
Brownson’s threat to discontinue 
writing, on the strength, no doubt, 
of the knowledge a twenty-seven 
years’ friendship had given him of 
Brownson’s “crotchety nature,” and 
“rejected altogether.” Brownson 
must have roared with pain at the 
rejection in some private interview 
(the two men were constantly vis- 
iting each other), for on January 
29, 1868, he writes: 


“I did not mean to convey the im- 
pression that you had grieved or 
pained me; all I meant was that I 
had worried over the question till 
I had brought on, as worrying al- 
ways will, a fit of the gout. What 
you did and said was perfectly 
right. An editor is and always 
should be, an autocrat. The whole 
responsibility is on you and your 
power should be absolute. Yet hay- 
ing been myself an autocrat for 
thirty years, I have some difficulty 
in making my mind work freely, if 
while I am writing, I am in doubt 
whether what I write will be ac- 
cepted or not.” 


After that it is difficult to take 
his complaints to his son as seri- 
ously as Doran Whalen does, espe- 


4All letters from Brownson to Hecker are 
quoted from the originals in the Paulist ar- 
chives, photostats of which are at Notre Dame. 
None of them are quoted by Doran Whalen. 
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cially as in February Hecker wrote 
him an appeasing letter, and 
Brownson replied February 12, 
1868: 


“My gout never made me more 
amiable, or better able to appreci- 
ate the virtues of others. I am one 
of those who never profit by suffer- 
ing. I never murmur against Provi- 
dence, for I know that I deserve all 
I suffer, and more, too, but I get 
mad at myself, for my folly, and 
when mad at myself, I am in good 
humor with nobody. The gout did 
not make me feel more kindly to 
you, but your letter did, while it 
pained me to hear that you had 
been suffering.” 


It should be pretty obvious by 
this time that the two were the clos- 
est of friends. Brownson never 
had any fears of roaring at Hecker, 
and Hecker never took it in bad 
part. I imagine he rather enjoyed 
it. The friendship of two men is 
often like that, though that of 
women may not be. Hecker wrote 
on March 19th, in a letter imper- 
fectly quoted by Doran Whalen 
(the words italicized are left out by 
her): “Our opinions on the effect of 
the Fall and what is the best policy 
undoubtedly do differ; but not to 
an extent that we cannot work to- 
gether. This I think can be made 
evident when we talk it over togeth- 
er. I shall expect to see you at your 
earliest convenience.” 

Brownson’s statement that 
“Hewit’s orthodoxy on more than 
one point is more than suspected” 
was elaborated by him in a letter 
quoted by Doran Whalen (p. 350) 
as if it belonged to this period, 
though it was in reality written 
more than three years later, on 
March 15, 1871: 
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“... Father Hewit is not sound 
on the question of original sin, and 
does not believe that it is necessary 
to be in communion with th- 
Church in order to be saved. He 
holds that Protestants may be saved 
by invincible ignorance and that 
original sin was not sin at all ex- 
cept the individual sin of Adam, 
and that our nature was not wound- 
ed by it. Father Hecker agrees 
with him on all these points and is 
in fact a semi-pelagian without 
knowing it...” 


It must be confessed that Brown- 
son’s latest biographer does not 
present a very flattering picture of 
his competence as a_ theologian, 
through lack of acquaintance with 
the subject at issue, and because of 
quoting none of Brownson’s own 
letters to Hecker. Brownson, in 


fact, wrote long letters to Hecker 


and Hewit setting forth his views 
with great ability and is not so ama- 
teurish as he is made to appear in 
this book. His difficulty was that 
he was not always able to distin- 
guish between what is of faith and 
what is merely probable opinion in 
theology. To him a man was like- 
ly to be not “sound” if he differed 
with him on some mere opinion, 
and his mind was such an impa- 
tient one that he did not always 
make sure of his adversary’s own 
mind. In this case Hewit was per- 
fectly right in saying that Protes- 
tants can be saved by invincible ig- 
norance, but this did not mean they 
were not then “in communion with 
the Church.” (Brownson really 
meant visible communion. He held 
the extraordinary view that only 
those in visible communion may be 
saved.) Similarly on original sin. 
Hewit held that by it man lost 
the preternatural and supernatural 
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gifts that God had given Adam. 
He did not teach that “our nature 
was not wounded by it,” but that it 
was not corrupted in its essence, as 
Hewit feared that Brownson held. 

The trouble really arose on some 
difference on the philosophical no- 
tions of genus and species. Brown- 
son held that Hewit’s opinion was 
incompatible with Catholic doc- 
trine, and Hewit thought the same 
about Brownson’s opinions. Hewit 
thought Brownson’s views led to 
Calvinism and Brownson thought 
that Hewit’s led to semi-pelagian- 
ism. Thousands of philosophers 
have had similar philosophical dif- 
ferences in the past; but they do not 
ordinarily go about branding their 
adversaries as “unsound” in the- 
ology, as Brownson did, even in 
the New York Tablet more than 
once. Hecker, however, seems to 
have understood his old friend per- 
fectly well when he talked that way 
in his letters and was not unduly 
alarmed by it. One can under- 
stand, however, how a tyro in the- 
ology (like Doran Whalen) might 
get a different impression from the 
violence of the language of odium 
theologicum. 

The “quarrel,” however, did not 
abate, according to Doran Whalen, 
for we are told that in February, 
1870, Hecker wrote Brownson from 
Rome about an article on Church 
and State, and that Brownson wrote 
his son: “You may be sure I did 
not fill out Father Hecker’s out- 
lines. I have written the article in 
my own way. I expressed my own 
views ...” (Doran Whalen quotes: 
It expresses, etc.) His biographer 
does not show it, but Brownson and 
Hewit had quite a correspondence 
on this matter. By February 22d, 
Brownson apparently had lost 
Hecker’s letter (and it has not 
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survived), for he cannot “recall” 
Hecker’s suggestions; Hewit writes 
in worry about that; and finally on 
March 8th Brownson writes with 
sublime inconsistency: “I have 
written the article on Church and 
State. ... I have modified the orig- 
inal plan in accordance with Father 
Hecker’s suggestions. Yet I have 
written my own views rather than 
his, but I do not think I have run 
athwart of them.” 

Now Brownson’s first comment 
on this comical incident is for 
Doran Whalen “eloquent of his at- 
titude towards Hecker’s minute di- 
rection as though to an incompe- 
tent mind.” From a careful inspec- 
tion of Hecker’s correspondence, I 
have found only three instances of 
direction of any kind. There is this 
one in a lost letter. There is a very 


mild form of direction in a letter of 
January 26, 1869, and the third is 


in a letter written a year and eight 
months later, October 8, 1870, also 
the reverse of minute. It is possi- 
ble, even highly probable, that 
Hecker and Brownson talked over 
articles in their frequent meetings, 
but throughout these years there 
are at least two dozen letters in 
which Hecker asks for articles, sug- 
gests the topic, and lets it go at that. 
Brownson, in fact, was not nearly 
so worried over Hecker’s direction 
as his biographer is. On the other 
hand, we constantly get such cau- 
tions as this from him on July 21, 
1869: “I beg you to scan the article 
closely, for, if I am not mistaken, 
it contains systematic views not 
generally received. ... I should be 
sorry to entrap you into publishing 
views which may not be in accord- 
ance with your own mind.” Yet we 
are given the impression that 
Brownson fiercely resented any 
form of supervision, and that 
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Hecker and Hewit were unjustified 
in exercising it. We shall see that 
Brownson did not ever permanently 
feel that way. 

Father Hecker was in Rome, 
where he took an active part in the 
Vatican Council, between Decem- 
ber, 1869, and July, 1870, and Fa- 
ther Hewit acted as editor of THE 
CaTHOLIC Worwp in his absence. 
During that time, Brownson’s rela- 
tions with Hewit, as shown by the 
correspondence in Henry Brown- 
son’s Life, were on the whole good, 
interrupted only by some really un- 
characteristically mild comments 
on the acting editor’s revisions of 
Brownson’s writing. These smooth 
relations continued through all of 
1870, and so it is with surprise that 
we read Doran Whalen’s words: 
“By the end of January, 1871, 
Brownson had decided to discon- 
tinue his contributions to THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor LD.” Since this state- 
ment marks the opening of the ac- 
count of the final break, it should 
be examined. No proof of it is 
given by Doran Whalen, so recourse 
must be had to the Brownson- 
Hecker correspondence itself. 

As it happens, we have, at the 
end of January, two letters which 
crossed each other. On January 
30, 1871, Hecker wrote a long let- 
ter urging his old friend in serene 
tones to keep writing for him. 
What had happened we do not 
know, for no letter of Brownson 
gives the clue. Perhaps Hecker is 
referring to some private conversa- 
tion. Two paragraphs of this let- 
ter must be quoted here, for Doran 
Whalen misquotes a sentence in 
one of them: 


“Whatever value you attach to 
my judgment, or sincerity, to my 
friendship for you, believe me that 


_ 
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this is a matter of most serious con- 
sideration in the presence of God, 
before you leave this great field of 
doing good, and give up the privi- 
lege of leading and directing the 
Catholic minds of our country. 

“I have never known you to fal- 
ter in what you considered to be 
your duty, and whatever. may be 
your deliberate conclusion in this 
matter, the high esteem and sincere 
friendship which I have borne for 
you now nearly forty years, will be 
none the less, or in no way af- 
fected.” * 


It might look, therefore, at first 
sight as if Brownson had decided 
to discontinue. What Doran 
Whalen overlooks, however, is that 
on that very same day, January 
30th, Brownson was writing a let- 
ter also, proposing to Hecker sev- 
eral articles he wanted to write, and 
accepting a suggestion of Hecker 
for another: “I shall set about pre- 
paring the article and follow out 
your hints.” Also, he encloses still 
another, and we find this request: 
“I would like to have Father Hewit 
read the Ms. before it goes to the 
printer, and correct any errors he 
may detect in it.” (One may sure- 
ly be pardoned for italicizing that 
last sentence.) One may also put 
this beside Doran Whalen’s state- 
ment about a few months later: 
“The fact that Father Hewit main- 
tained his right to change an occa- 
sional word or footnote became a 
serious worry to the essayist.” 

Doran Whalen tells us, however: 
“Brownson stayed on, for some 
months, with THe CATHOLIC 
Wor.p, then.” And sure enough, 


5 Doran Whalen tes the first words of 
the first paragraph thus “Whatever value you 
attach to my judgment of the sincerity of 
for you ...,” a rather serious 

of the sense. 
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on July 28th, we find him writing, 
full of plans for articles, and send- 
ing another: “If the article strikes 
you as defective, pray, correct it, 
or send it back, and let me rewrite; 
perhaps I can improve it...” 
Then, however, we are told by 
Doran Whalen, “by August he was 
convinced there was real danger to 
his standing as a Catholic, if he 
continued.” Again, a glance at the 
Notre Dame or Paulist archives 
would have averted disaster, for on 
August 12th, Brownson writes 
again, with more plans for future 
articles, and again on September 
Ist, and still again on September 
26th, this time planning for the De- 
cember issue, and sending an ar- 
ticle, of which he says: “I beg you 
or Father Hewit to examine it care- 
fully, so that nothing may escape 
that may compromise the C. W.”* 

Thus far there is no sign that 
Brownson had really decided to stop 
writing for THE CaTHOLIc Wor Lp, 
or that he was irked by corrections, 
since he so constantly asked for 
them. Still less is there any indi- 
cation of an intention on Hecker’s 
part to cut him off. A break did 
come, however, early in 1872. We 
have already seen that Doran 
Whalen ascribes it to Father Heck- 
er’s quarreling with Brownson, and 
denying him space on a false 
charge. Finally, on page 355, we 
have this: “The fact of the matter 
seems to be that THE CaTHOLIC 
Wortp had met ecclesiastical cen- 
sure. Then, since no article had 
been signed by any author, Brown- 
son was cited for blame. The law 
of self-preservation is strong in hu- 
manity, whether in matters of 


¢ About this same time, beginning Aug. 2d, 
Brownson and Hewit were engaging in a dis- 
pute over the omission of a footnote which 
Brownson felt left him under the “false 
charge” of ontologism. This is probably what 
led Doran Whalen astray. 














physical safety or of reputation. 
Father Hewit was not the first 
drowning man to strangle the 
swimmer next to him. There was no 
malice in the act. It was a desperate 
impulse toward personal escape.” 

This would seem to mean that 
the writer has personal knowledge 
that Father Hewit (or Father 
Hecker, for Hewit was not editor at 
this time) had got into serious 
trouble with the Church authorities, 
and had used the anonymity of 
THe CATHOLIC Wor.p articles to 
shift the blame on to Brownson, 
and this would, no doubt, be the 
“false charge” upon which Father 
Hecker denied him space any fur- 
ther in the magazine. 

Doran Whalen, however, gives no 
evidence for all this, and her use of 
the words “seems to be” betrays a 
certain hesitation. A diligent search 
has been made of the Notre Dame 
and Paulist archives and of the files 
of THE CATHOLIC Wor.Lp, and still 
no evidence has been found of any 
ecclesiastical censure against the 
magazine. One must conclude, 
therefore, that the charge, so seri- 
ous, and so lightly made, is just a 
bad guess. Moreover, even if the 
censure had fallen, it would still 
have to be proved that the Paulists 
had shifted the blame on to Brown- 
son. This is a matter that could 
not have been kept secret all these 
years. It also must be put down as 
a bad guess, if it were not for one 
thing. 

The mystery is cleared up by a 
reference to Henry Brownson’s Life, 
to which Doran Whalen is wholly 
indebted for her documentary mate- 
rial. There we find no ecclesiasti- 
cal censure, but we do find that 
Brownson held that Father Hewit’s 
doctrine fell under the condemna- 
tions of Gioberti’s Ontologism by 
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the Holy Office in 1861 and 1862, 
ten years before. Hewit just as 
firmly held that Brownson’s doc- 
trine was inconsistent with the con- 
demnation. There was no question 
of any Church action against THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD or against Brown- 
son, but a theological argument 
such as has happened scores of 
times, with both sides appealing to 
decisions of the Holy See. In the 
June issue of THE CATHOLIC WorLD, 
after the break, Father Hewit wrote 
an article against Ontologism which 
Brownson said in a letter to his son 
was “aimed at” him and he was 
surprised at Hewit’s “unconscious- 
ness” that he himself had defended 
the same philosophy. Thus the 
“ecclesiastical censure” comes down 
to this, that Brownson made an un- 
founded charge that Hewit taught 
what had been condemned ten years 
before. Doran Whalen, misunder- 
standing the issue, clear enough in 
Henry Brownson’s Life, constructs 
a whole series of thoughts in 
Hewit’s mind about saving himself 
from an imaginary danger. 

What, then, did lead to the break? 
In December, 1871, Brownson sent 
two articles to Hecker, one on the 
Necessity of Revelation, and the 
other on Ontologism and Ontology. 
Brownson wrote to Hewit, Decem- 
ber 28, 1871: “Will you give me 
your opinion of the article on On- 
tologism and Ontology? I am not 
anxious that it be published but I 
am anxious to have your opinion 
of the philosophy, or the argument 
for Ontology, for I am using it in 
my work in refutation of Atheism 
and Polytheism.” Brownson seems 
to have been sincere in this request 
for an opinion, so on January 7, 
1872, Hewit in a long letter dis- 
cussed the argument, and con- 
cluded: 
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“I have no space or time for 
writing any more. All the articles 
you have sent to THe CATHOLIC 
Wor.p on these topics appeared to 
me exceedingly profound and able. 
The book you are writing is one of 
the utmost importance and will pos- 
sibly determine your place among 
Catholic philosophers for all time. 
I hope you will be able to see from 
this short and imperfect criticism 
where in my opinion [is] the ob- 
scure and insufficiently elucidated 
point, on account of which I was 
not prepared to take the respon- 
sibility of approving your exposi- 
tion of the question of Ontologism. 
With my best wishes for your suc- 
cess in rearing a monument of your 
own genius and faith to the glory 
of the infinite and eternal God, I 
am, your most devotedly and affec- 
tionately, A. F. Hewit.” 


The article on Revelation was also 
rejected, and on January 10th, 
Brownson wrote Hecker: 


“You are the judge, not I, of what 
is suitable for your pages, and I 
regret that my philosophy and the- 
ology are under ban of THE CaTHo- 
Lic Wortp. I will be greatly 
obliged to you if you will return to 
me the two rejected articles. I have 
had Father Hewit’s criticism [of 
the] Ontology article, and though 
it has surprised me, but I beg you 
to give him my thanks for it.” 


This agitated letter, while typi- 
cal, was followed by a still more 
characteristic one only two days 
later : 


“I was in a great hurry and 
pressed for time and also a little 
perturbed, when I wrote my brief 
and abrupt note to you on Wednes- 
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day. I have thought over the mat- 
ter since, and as there is a mani- 
fest difference between me and Tue 
CaTHOLIC WorLD on the important 
subjects of philosophy and theol- 
ogy, the best thing will be for me, 
and probably for it, to discontinue 
my articles for its pages, and with 
a friendly mutual understanding. 
I am not willing, indeed it would 
deeply grieve me, to have our long 
continued friendship interrupted or 
grow cool, and I trust it will not. 
. . . Understand, dear Father, that 
I do not withdraw in a pet, or with 
the slightest unkind feeling. .. .” 


He then goes on to give the real 
reason for his withdrawal: he had 
been putting in three weeks a 
month on THE CATHOLIC WorLp 
articles, he was growing old (he 
was sixty-nine), and he wanted to 
finish two or three books before he 
died. He hoped their “intercourse 
will continue as friendly as ever.” 

That this was the real reason is 
clear from a letter he wrote his son 
on January 17th: 


“I find that I had undertaken 
more work than I could accomplish, 
that I could not write for THE 
CaTHOLIC Wortp and the Tablet 
and have any time left to prepare 
the series of works I have, as you 
know, in contemplation. Conse- 
quently, I have broken off my con- 
nection with the C. W.” 


He goes on to say that “the im- 
mediate occasion” of his _ with- 
drawal was the rejection of his two 
articles. He was not content with 
this, however, for on January 3ist, 
he wrote again to Hecker: 


“The rejection of my two articles 
may have been the occasion of my 
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withdrawal from THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p, but not the cause or the rea- 
son. I was a little vexed I admit, 
but I could and should have soon 
got over that. But I found that 
neither my head, nor my eyes, nor 
even my hand would allow me to 
write so much as I was writing. I 
was decidedly heading down... .” 


He continues for two pages to 
discuss the whole matter in a most 
tranquil fashion, and concludes: 


“I thank you for the many proofs 
of your friendship you have given 
me and I assure you that my feel- 
ings toward you have undergone no 
change and I trust that our inter- 
course is not to be interrupted but 
is to continue as cordial and friend- 
ly as ever.” 


Thus out of the grave, and in 
Brownson’s own words, comes the 
answer to these recent accusations 
against his old friend Hecker.* At 
the same time, he defends himself 
against the implicit aspersions on 
his own name. Hecker did not 
“quarrel” with him; Hecker did not 
“deny him space”; there was no 
false charge; there was no ecclesi- 
astical censure. Brownson with- 
drew of his own accord, in order to 
have time to write some books. 
There remains only, in a book pub- 
lished by a hitherto reputable pub- 
lisher, a cloud on Hewit’s ortho- 
doxy, on Hecker’s honesty, on 
Brownson’s personal reputation. 

What of the truth of Brownson’s 
so-called Ontologism, which, ac- 
cording to Doran Whalen, remains 
attached to him because of the 
Paulists? It is difficult to say. 


7The reader should remember that none of 
these letters of Brownson to Hecker are 
quoted by Doran Whalen. 
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Hewit certainly was no Ontologist; 
his long letter to Brownson of Janu- 
ary 8, 1872, is proof of that. Was 
Brownson? His utterances in his 
letters are too ambiguous for a di- 
rect answer to be given from them. 
In a letter to his son, April 24, 1867, 
he claimed that Gioberti’s philoso- 
phy was his own. Later he denied 
that that meant he was an Ontolo- 
gist. In an obituary written by 
Father Hewit for THE CaTHOLIC 
Wor_p, June, 1872,* and full of 
magnanimous praise of Brownson, 
it is stated incidentally that he 
never shook off the influence of 
Gioberti. Probably, in the circum- 
stances, the most interesting verdict 
is that by Father George M. Sauv- 
age, C.S.C., who in the article on 
Ontologism in The Catholic Encyc- 
lopedia, states that Brownson ac- 
cepted and defended Gioberti’s ex- 
treme formula. And for his refer- 
ences, he gives, not THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p, but three long articles in 
Brownson’s Collected Works. 

Brownson left his home in New 
Jersey for Detroit in October, 1875. 
There, on April 17, 1876, he died. 
That same day, Father Hecker, 
from New York, wrote this letter to 
Orestes’ son Henry: 


“My dear friend: 

“It is only this moment that I 
have heard of the death of your 
father and my greatest and dearest 
friend. 

“My own health will not permit 
me to make the journey or I would 
be present at his Requiem. I shall 
at once order a Mass of Requiem 
chanted in our Church Wednes- 
day morning for the repose of his 
soul. 

“I owe much, and more, perhaps, 


8 See extract from this in the Nova et Vetera 
Department of this issue. 
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to your father than to any other 
man in my early life. My friend- 
ship and sense of gratitude to him 
has never been affected by any 
event during forty years. No man 
has done more disinterestedly 
what he considered to be his duty. 
His love for the Holy Church was 
supreme and his faith was never 
dim. His reward will be great in 
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the sight of God. 


I hope to meet 
him in heaven. Blessed are those 
who die, as he did, in the Lord.” 


Let that be the epitaph of an un- 
fortunate ‘incident. May it also 
mark the end of the practice of 
writing a biography without con- 
sulting the subject’s correspond- 
ence. 


FOR CONSCRIPTS 


“Go... compel them to come in.” 


—St. Luke. 


By Sister Mary Evtauis, R.S.M. 


HEY were the uninvited to the feast 
The wanderers, the nonchalant, the free. 
In men’s eyes unrenowned, they were the least 


Of all in fruitful husbandry. 


Yet, at the master’s word, his equals now, 


They sat around the board in mute surprise: 
They the compelled—the banqueted! O how 


Could aimless ways reach paradise? 


Their wonder melted in a surge of joy 


That swept aside all vain conjecturing. 
It was enough to know that no alloy 


Could mar the day’s remembering. 
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RETRIBUTION 





By Travis JORDAN 


r was a hot Sunday in July. Old 
Wash Butler moved his stool 
close to the door of his cell in the 
state penitentiary and pressed his 
black, perspiring face near the bars 
in an effort to get a breath of air. 
The humidity was stifling as smoke 
and the stone walls of the cell vom- 
ited feverish heat. Wash panted 
like a dog. 

By turning sideways and looking 
far down the corridor Wash could 
see a small section of an outside 
window. He leaned forward, gaz- 
ing through the pane of glass with 
avid eyes. The southern July sun 
shone with a yellow blaze on the 
roofs of dull brown houses he could 
see across the street from the prison 
yard. On the lawn of the corner 
house a tall cottonwood tree flut- 
tered greenly against the sky, and 
in the small strip of street that was 
visible he could see automobiles 
flashing by like mechanical toys in 
a race, 

But, it was not the houses, the 
tree or the automobiles that held 
Wash’s fixed gaze. It was the rail- 
road track that curved between the 
prison yard and the row of brown 
houses on the slope that held his 
attention. It was almost time for 
the four o’clock train. Even as he 
craned his neck, looking up where 
the curve of the track came in sight, 
he heard the distant rumble; felt the 
trembling of the earth and saw it 
coming, snake-like with smoking 
nostrils. It thundered past, just 


beyond the prison walls, the vibra- 
tion making his cell floor tremble. 
It’s the Monroe train,” said Wash 


aloud. “I hope they’s a letter on 
it tellin’ me about Cissy. I ain’t 
heard nothin’ from home in three 
weeks. I hope Cissy ain’t no 
worse.” 

The light faded out of his eyes 
and his old wrinkled face grew 
wistful in the heavy silence that 
followed after the echo of the pass- 
ing train died away. For a moment 
he leaned his head down on his 
hands that clung to the bars, then 
he broke softly into song. “Only 
trust Him, only trust Him, only 
trust Him now.” His voice rose 
softly, mellow and fruity as an or- 
gan reed, then trembled into a whis- 
per that floated out into the empty 
corridor. 

Wash always felt an aching lone- 
liness after the last rumble of the 
train faded away. Every day now 
for the three years he had been in 
the penitentiary he had listened and 
waited for the four o’clock train 
coming from Monroe, hoping for a 
letter telling him about Cissy. Even 
if he was working in the field or 
down in the state rock quarry, he 
listened for the whistle of thirty- 
six, wondering if it would bring him 
a card or letter. Sometimes old 
Mandy forgot to write and some- 
times she didn’t have a stamp. 
When he didn’t hear about Cissy it 
worried him, for Cissy was his 
daughter, and though she was eight- 
een she was queer in her head and 
had to be kept tied in a chair to 
keep her from hurting herself. 
Jinny, his wife, had died when 
Cissy was born, and now since he 
had been in prison there was no 
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one to look after Cissy but Mandy, 
his old aunt who was too feeble to 
do much. 

Wash lifted his arm and wiped 
his perspiring face on his shirt 
sleeve. He thought about when he 
was sentenced how he had pleaded 
with Judge Boyd Twing to let him 
go back home in the country and 
fix things for Cissy and Mandy be- 
fore sending him up. “I said,” 
Wash spoke aloud to himself, “I 
said, jus’ let me go home first 
Mistah Judge, let me go back an’ 
make some ‘rangements for Cissy; 
she ain’t right in her head, Mistah 
Judge, an’ they ain’t nobody to 
make a livin’ for her ’cept me. Jus’ 
let me go back an’ finish tendin’ 
my crop so they'll have somethin’ 
to eat. I'll come back in the fall 
an’ no nigger in the pen won’t work 
no harder than Wash Butler. 
Please, Mistah Judge, let me go 
home an’ fix things for Cissy. Ill 
come back, I swear ‘fore God I'll 
come back.” Wash put his hand 
over his eyes but he could still see 
the crowded court room; see the 
mass of faces swimming before his 
vision; hear Judge Twing’s stern 
voice, cold and clipped as he ignored 
his request and gave him thirty 
years. 

Thirty years! Wash remembered 
how he stumbled back to jail be- 
tween two policemen. “That means 
a lifetime,” he told them, “for I’m 
forty-five now. If I'd done some- 
thin’ like killin’ somebody I 
wouldn’t *spected no better, but I 
never done nothin’ but went to sleep 
in a white woman’s hall. ’Co’se I 


was tanked up on mean liquor an’ 
mixed up in my head, so when I 
seed a fire I jus’ went in, and set 
down an’ went to sleep. The nex’ 
thing I know a white woman was 
standin’ by the fire yellin’ like a 
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wild cat. It woke me up an’ scared 
me so bad I didn’t know what I was 
doin’ nor where I was, so I run for 
the back door, an’ that’s where the 
men got me. 

“When they took me before that 
white woman she swore I took hold 
of her an’ tried to throw her down, 
but I didn’t. I jus’ knocked against 
her when I started to run. But, they 
got me an’ took me to jail. If it 
hadn’t been for Mistah Russ Tatum 
they would have hung me, but he 
slipped me in his car an’ got me off. 
Later when they took me before 
Judge Twing he nor nobody 
wouldn’t believe nothin’ I said. A 
nigger sho don’t stan’ no chance in 
court.” Wash stopped talking to 
himself and came back to the pres- 
ent. He leaned forward. His 
thoughts were suddenly disturbed 
by Mose Adams groaning in the 
next cell. For a moment he listened, 
then called softly. 

“How’s your feets, Mose, since 
you waked up?” 

“I’m in hell,” groaned Mose, “a 
red hot hell.” 

“Didn’ Mistah Warden give you 
nothin’ to put on your feets to kill 
the pain? He said he was.” 

“He ain’t done nothin’; nobody 
ain’t done nothin’, an’ they been 
makin’ me scatter fertilizer in the 
fiel’ an’ it got all in the sores an’ 
festers *til now both my feet are 
green as the May fly that breeds 
maggots, an’ they stink worse’n 
buzzard meat. Can’t you smell 
them?” 

“Yes, I smell them. They do 
smell rotten.” 

“They are rotten. The meat’s 
done all fell off my toes an’ it feels 
like somebody is beatin’ on every 
bone in my body with a red hot 
hammer.” 

“Looks like they’d do somethin’ 
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for you, don’t it, Mose? Take you 
to the hospital or somethin’.” 

Mose laughed a queer laugh that 
ended in a sharp cry of pain. “If 
they'd only give me somethin’ to 
ease me,” he cried, “but they don’t 
pay me no mind. They say I’m 
puttin’ on jus’ to keep out of work, 
when the Lord knows I can’t stan’ 
on my feet when they’s soft as 
mush.” 

For a moment Wash said noth- 
ing, then he spoke gently. “I got a 
picture book over here, Mose, one 
the preacher left. Let me tell you 
what’s in it. Here’s the picture of 
an apple tree all full of red apples. 
Remember the apple tree at home, 
Mose, back in Monroe, the one back 
of the corn crib? I bet it’s loaded 
down this year. Cissy loves those 
apples, I always carried her the first 
one that got ripe.” Wash’s voice 
trailed off to a whisper, then he 
pitched his tone to a higher key to 
hide its trembling. “Here’s the pic- 
ture of a horse, a brown race horse 
with a white left foot. They’s a 
man in white britches an’ green coat 
ridin’ him. He’s got a long nose 
jus’ like Judge Twing that sent me 
an’ you to this jail house, Mose.” 

“Damn Judge Twing an’ every- 
body in this hell hole where they 
lets folks rot alive,” cursed Mose. 

“Hush, Mose, hush.” Wash’s 
voice was anxious. “’Tain’t right 
to talk unkind "bout folks. The 
Bible says we mus’ return good for 
evil. Besides, the warden might be 
some place aroun’ an’ if he heard 
you, you wouldn’t get a mouthful 
of supper, an’ you got to eat, you 
know. How about my singin’ you a 
little song? That helps you when 
the pain ain’t too bad.” Wash be- 
gan to sing softly as he would to a 
fretful child, his voice deep and 
Sweet as the twanging of a cello 
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string. Just as he finished two men 
came down the corridor. He pressed 
close to the side of the cell next to 
Mose. “Here comes the warden an’ 
Doctah Howard. Maybe they’re 
goin’ to do somethin’ for you now, 
Mose,” he whispered. 

Warden Marshall stopped before 
Wash’s cell. “That damn nigger 
Mose been raising hell again?” he 
asked. 

“He been groanin’ some, Mistah 
Keeper, an’ his feets sho do smell 
bad.” Wash leaned nearer the bars. 

“Shut your black mouth, Nigger, 
Mose’s feet don’t smell.” Zeb 
Marshall’s voice was belligerent. 

“But, Mistah Keeper, they stinks 
so bad I have to hold my nose 
sometimes to keep from heavin’.” 

Lifting a short leather strap, Zeb 
Marshall stepped forward. “You 
heard me, Wash. I said Mose’s feet 
don’t stink. Get that?” 

Wash shrank back against the 
wall, his old eyes on the leather 
strap. “Yes, sir, Mistah Keeper, 
yes, sir, I hears you. No, sir, I 
ain’t smelled nothin’, an’ Mose 
ain’t made no fuss much, not too 
much.” He watched the two men 
pass and enter the cell next door, 
then he put his fingers in his ears 
to deafen Mose’s cries. When the 
warden came out Wash called: 

‘ “How’s Mose now, Mistah Keep- 
er?” 

“He'll be all right after Doc How- 
ard cuts off his stinking feet.” 
Marshall grinned and passed on. 

Wash’s black face turned ash 
color. He looked at Doctor How- 
ard in consternation. “You goin’ 
to cut off Mose’s feets, Mistah Doc- 
tor, both of his feets?” 

Doctor Howard looked at Wash 
with kind eyes. “No, Wash, I’m not 
going to cut off his feet, that 
wouldn’t do any good—now. But, 
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I’m going to ease his pain, and it 
won’t be long before he crosses the 
River.” 

The old Negro’s eyes dimmed. 
“You—you mean he’s fixin’ to travel 
the Glory Road?” 

The doctor nodded. “But then 
his suffering will be over,” he 
added. 

Wash bowed his head, his lips 
moving silently. 

“You’re sorry for Mose, aren’t 
you, Wash?” John Howard looked 
at the old Negro curiously. 

“Yes, sir, I’s sorry for anybody 
that’s in trouble, an’ Mose is a good 
nigger when he lets liquor alone. 
We both come from Monroe, you 
know, an’ we used to ride the same 
mule from the fiel’ when we was 
boys, an’ Mose was always slippin’ 
off ’at mule’s rump.” 

Before the doctor could answer 
the warden came back down the 
corridor with two trusties carrying 
a stretcher. 

Wash craned his neck watching 
them, and when they entered the 
cell next door and came out with 
Mose, the tears were trickling down 
his cheeks. “Good-by, Mose,” he 
called tremulously, “you'll be bet- 
ter soon—Mistah Doctor say ’twon’t 
be long now before you won't hurt 
no more.” His eyes followed the 
men as they carried the stretcher 
down the hall. 

Zeb Marshall stopped, looking at 
the tears on the Negro’s face. 
“You’re a damn cry baby, Wash, as 
well as a no account nigger. But, 
how would you like to be going with 
Mose—going with him all the way?” 

“I wouldn’t mind, Mistah Keep- 
er. I's ready to go.” 


Marshall gave a harsh laugh, and 
lit a cigarette, blowing the smoke 
upwards in an odorous cloud. 

The saliva of tobacco hunger 
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crept up into Wash’s throat, wet- 
ting his tongue and moistening his 
lips. “Mistah Keeper,” he ventured 
timidly, “could you give the old nig- 
ger a little piece of tobacco? Justa 
piece the size of a dime will do.” 

The warden took a plug of tobac- 
co from his pocket, holding it up 
before Wash’s eyes. “How does 
that look to you, Wash?” 

“Looks like a piece of heaven, 
Mistah Keeper. I'd rather have one 
bite of that tobacco than a whole 
fried chicken, an’ I ain’t tasted no 
chicken in three years; not since I 
been in this jail house.” Wash’s 
voice trembled and he pushed his 
hand eagerly through the narrow 
grating. 

“Well, take a good look at it, for 
that’s all you'll get.” Marshall 
threw back his head and laughed 
aloud. “I’m not studying about giv- 
ing you a chew of this tobacco and 
having you spitting all over cre- 
ation, messing things up.” 

“But, I won’t spit, Mistah Keeper, 
honest to God I won’t, Ill swallow 
the juice.” Wash’s voice was a 
broken cry. 

“Yes, and have another sick nig- 
ger on my hands. No, sir, not on 
your sweet tin type. But I tell you 
what. I'll chew it for you, Wash. 
Watch me.” Marshall cut off a 
generous mouthful, chewing it with 
gusto. “Tastes good, don’t it, 
Wash?” 

Wash’s face quivered like a hurt 
child’s and his hands dropped help- 
lessly to his sides. 

Doctor Howard put his hand 
quickly into his pocket, bringing 
out a pack of cigarettes. “Sorry, 
Wash, I don’t chew but here’s 


something you can smoke. Maybe 
they’ll do.” 
“Thank you, Mistah Doctor, 


thank you, you’s a good man.” 























Wash snatched the cigarettes, 
pressing them to his nose, breath- 
ing deeply. “I knowed the Lord 
was going to hear me, I been prayin’ 
a whole month for some tobacco.” 

John Howard turned his face 
away for a moment, then as Zeb 
Marshall went down the corridor 
he said in a low tone: “A new man 
entered the penitentiary today, 
Wash, some one you know. Judge 
Boyd Twing is wearing stripes 
now.” 

“Judge Twing here in this place 
locked up like me? You mean the 
law sent him here?” Wash stared 
unbelievingly at the man before 
him. 

“Yes, Wash, the law brought him 
here because he stole more money 
than you can even think of.” 

“But this ain’t no place for the 
Judge, Mistah Doctor. He ain’t got 
no business here; he’s quality an’ 
a gentleman.” 

“He sent you here, didn’t he, 
Wash? You never harmed any- 
body in your life; you just got 
drunk and went to sleep in a white 
woman’s front hall and he handed 
you thirty years. Boyd Twing stole 
from widows and children and gets 
three years. Any justice in that?” 

“But the Judge was obeying the 
law, Mistah Doctor, he thought he 
was doin’ right when he sent me 
here; too, I’s jus’ a nigger. Any- 
how, I’m sorry the law got him. I 
hope Mistah Keeper won’t give him 
no nigger work to do; I hope they’ll 
let him stay inside an’ do white 
folks work, workin’ on the books 
or somethin’ like that.” 

A strange look flashed across 
John Howard’s face as he met the 
old man’s eyes. “You’re a damn 
funny nigger, Wash, damn funny.” 
He turned abruptly and went quick- 
ly down the corridor. 
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The next day was born on a red 
hot griddle. Wash waked from 
perspiring slumber. His first 
thought was of Judge Twing. “I 
hope they won’t treat him too bad,” 
he said to himself, “but a man don’t 
stan’ no more chance aroun’ here 
than a lizard in a red hot fryin’ 
pan.” He was glad when the guard 
came at five o’clock to take him 
down to breakfast and out to work. 
As sweltering as the July sun was 
it was better than the putrid air 
swimming in heat waves up and 
down the penitentiary corridors. 

When Wash reached the new 
commissary the state was building, 
though only five-thirty the heat was 
molten lava. He took the wheel- 
barrow and rolled it down to the 
brick pile, then pushed it back up 
the hill, dumping the bricks at the 
foot of the building. As he turned 
to go back for another load a figure 
caught his eyes. There was a new 
man working on the commissary; a 
white man with straight shoulders 
and a long patrician nose. Although 
wearing stripes and with hair close- 
ly cropped, there was something 
familiar about him. Wash moved 
closer. A flash of recognition swept 
his face and he hurried forward, 
standing in a respectful attitude. 

“Howdy, Mistah Judge,” he said. 
“I’s sho sorry you’s over here hav- 
in’ to work like us niggers, I sho is 
sorry.” 

Judge Twing turned swiftly. 
“Who are you?” he said coldly. 

“This is Wash, Mistah Judge, old 
Wash Butler. Can’t I do somethin’ 
for you; help with the totein’ or 
somethin’? This ain’t work for no 
gentleman.” 

Boyd Twing said nothing. 

Wash studied him. “Don’t you 
know me, Mistah Judge? I’s the 
nigger you sent up for thirty years 
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*cause I got drunk an’ stopped in a 
white woman’s house. You remem- 
ber, Wash Butler from Monroe with 
a child named Cissy what’s wrong 
in her head an’ stays tied in her 
chair all the time so she won’t hurt 
herself.” 

Boyd Twing whirled, his face 
white with anger. “Get out of my 
sight,” he blazed. “Get out, I tell 
you——get out!” 

“Yes, sir, Mistah Judge, yes, sir.” 
Wash turned away, his eyes wist- 
ful. He picked up the wheelbarrow 
and trundled it down the long slope 
and loaded it with bricks. When 
he came back Boyd Twing was mix- 
ing mortar. 


The weeks passed and when 
August came the roof of the com- 
missary was almost completed. 
Wash was helping load the slate 
shingles to be drawn up to the roof. 


Judge Twing was laying the shin- 


gles on the pinnacle. Wash eyed 
him anxiously for the ledge was 
narrow, barely a foothold, and the 
rope tied about the trestle and knot- 
ted to the shaft seemed small and 
frail as a wheat straw. 

Wash had not spoken to Judge 
Twing since he refused to recog- 
nize him, but someway he managed 
to stay by, keeping an eye on the 
Judge. Each load of shingles he 
sent up were a trifle lighter than 
those sent up to the other workers. 
Wash felt a kind of responsibility 
for the Judge, he was so out of 
place at the prison, so different 
from those about him. “Quality’s 
quality,” mused Wash, “whether 
it’s in the penitentiary or on the 
court bench, an’ this ain’t no place 
for the Judge.” Wash sent his 
glance way up to the tip of the pin- 
nacle where Boyd Twing was 
placing the shingles. 
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Round and round the tower Judge 
Twing went, sitting on the narrow 
trestle swinging from the rope 
fastened to the shaft about the pin- 
nacle. “I’s sho glad it’s most done,” 
said Wash to himself, “for I won’t 
be satisfied "til that man’s feets are 
safely on the groun’.” He watched 
the Judge anxiously as he nailed 
the last shingle in place, then he 
saw him drop his arms wearily be- 
side him. For a moment he sat 
quietly looking out into the vast 
space about him, then he turned 
the crank handle of the trestle, 
lowering himself slowly. Wash 
breathed a sigh of relief as he 
watched him coming downward, 
then without warning there was a 
ripping sound. The rope about 
the shaft broke as neatly as a 
strand of spool cotton and Boyd 
Twing pitched forward, hurtling to 
the ground below. 

Wash stood stupefied, his eyes 
fastened on the still body lying so 
crookedly on the grass. He stood 
motionless, watching the guards 
rush forward, pick up the crushed 
form and carry it away. He went 
back to work in a daze, but he blun- 
dered, dropping the shingles, for all 
he could see was Judge Twing’s 
crushed and broken body being car- 
ried away none too gently by the 
guards. Would they get a doctor 
for him or would they let him suf- 
fer unattended like they did Mose 
with his rotting feet? If he could 
only do something for the Judge, 
hand him a drink of water or lay 
cold towels on his head. Maybe if 
he could sing to him it would help. 
His singing quieted Cissy when she 
was restless and it freed Mose from 
pain by putting him to sleep. But, 
the keeper was a hard man, he 
wouldn’t let him see the Judge. 
Doctor Howard would if he could 
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get to him, but there wasn’t a 
chance there, not with guards to 
watch your every move. 

Wash’s thoughts ran on. When 
the guards came back he wanted to 
ask them about the Judge, but he 
dared not. They would only curse 
him or knock him down, telling 
him to mind his own business. 
Slowly like an old half worn-out 
machine Wash pushed the wheel- 
barrow back and forth. The noon- 
day whistle blew and the prisoners 
lined up for the march to dinner. 
Wash took his place at the table, 
but tired and hungry as he was he 
couldn’t eat. The food stopped in 
his throat and wouldn’t go down. 
He spit it out in his hand and threw 
it under the table. Suppose Judge 
Twing died? It was bad enough for 
a nigger to die in the penitentiary 
and plenty of them did, but for the 
Judge to die in such a place! Wash 
rose and followed the prisoners 
back to the unfinished commissary. 
It was just before the end of the 
work day that Wash heard the 
Judge call him. The voice was so 
clear and distinct that he turned 
quickly and looked over his 
shoulder to see who was behind 
him. No one was there, yet Judge 
Twing had said in a strong voice: 
“Wash, I’ve got to see you.” 

For a long moment Wash stood 
perfectly still, his old face quiver- 
ing. The sun had gone down and 
the early shadows were beginning 
to huddle in the fence corners and 
creep obliquely beneath the trees. 
The hush of coming night breathed 
among the buildings and touched 
the roofs, and the trees that stood 
in uneven lines against the horizon 
were already blurred and indistinct. 
Day was passing and with it the 
sou) of Judge Twing. Wash knew 
what it meant when the spirit of 


another called so distinctly. He 
knew that Judge Twing, like Mose, 
would follow the Glory Road. 

A footstep made him turn. He 
saw Doctor Howard coming hur- 
riedly toward him. When he 
stopped Wash looked at him anx- 
iously, and the doctor said: 

“Judge Twing is asking for you, 
Wash, he’s just called you.” 

Wash straightened his sagging 
shoulders, speaking huskily. “You 
sho the Judge wants me, Mistah 
Doctor? I’s jus’ old Wash Butler, 
but I would like to see the Judge; 
I'd like to do somethin’ for him.” 

Doctor Howard laid his hand 
kindly on the old man’s arm. 
“There’s nothing any of us can do 
for the Judge, Wash, but he’s ask- 
ing for you.” 

The old Negro stumbled forward. 
When they reached the infirmary 
door Doctor Howard stepped aside 
and Wash went in alone. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated for the room 
seemed full of an empty stillness, 
then a nurse came forward. He 
followed her down the narrow aisle 
between a row of beds to a far cor- 
ner where a tall white screen 
shielded a bed. Wash went behind 
the screen and sat down in a chair 
with easy movements. For a mo- 
ment he thought the Judge was al- 
ready dead, then he saw the faint 
pulse beating in his throat. 

Wash sat there still and tense 
waiting. The light was shaded un- 
til it gave out only a sick, milky 
glow. The crisp, starched rustle of 
a nurse’s uniform and the soft pad 
of rubber soled shoes came from 
beyond the screen. Somewhere a 
spoon tinkled sharply against a 
glass, and the mufiled noise of a 
restless body turning over in a bed 
broke the silence. Wash sat on, a 
black, motionless shadow waiting. 
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The Judge stirred and touched 
his dry lips with his tongue. 

Wash wet a sponge in the cold 
water on the stand beside the bed 
and pressed it to the man’s parched 
mouth. 

“Is that you, Wash?” the Judge 
whispered. 

“Yes, sir, Mistah Judge, this is 
me. Can’t I do somethin’ for you?” 

“Yes, Wash, stay with me.” 

“Yes, sir, Mistah Judge, I'll stay 
long as they’ll let me.” 

“Wash,” the Judge’s fingers 
plucked at the cover, “I’ve known 
who you were all the time.” 

“I knows you have, Mistah Judge, 
but that’s all right. You see I’s jus’ 
a nigger.” 

A small stream of blood trickled 
from the corner of the Judge’s 
mouth. Wash leaned over and 
gently wiped it away. 

“And, now I’m going to die.” 
The Judge opened his eyes and 
looked straight into the black man’s 
face. 

Wash did not hesitate. His gaze 
met the white man’s. “Yes, sir, 
you’s goin’ to die; we all got to go, 
but don’t be scared, dyin’ ain’t bad, 
it’s jus’ goin’ to sleep like you do 
every night.” 

“But I’m not ready, Wash—I’m 
not ready.” 

“No, sir, mighty few folks are 
ready, but the Lord makes ’‘low- 
ances.” 

“And you think He’ll make al- 
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lowances for me if He knows I’m 
sorry?” 

“He’s done already made ‘low- 
ances, Mistah Judge; He sees your 
repentant heart.” 

For a moment the Judge lay so 
still that Wash had to lean close 
to catch the sound of fluttered 
breathing. 

“I am sorry, Wash, sorry I sent 
you here.” 

“*At’s all right, Mistah Judge. 
Don’t you leave here worryin’ none, 
me an’ the Lord done forgive you; 
we knows you was settin’ in the 
law’s high chair, you had to give 
me time.” 

“But thirty years —thirty years 
in a place like this, when I could 
have given you a light sentence and 
sent you back to Cissy. If—if I 
could only do it over, Wash, and— 
and send you home to Cissy.” The 
Judge coughed and Wash caught 
the blood on a towel. Suddenly he 
began to sing softly, deeply. 

“Only trust Him, only trust Him, 
only trust Him now.” 

Peace settled on the Judge’s face. 
Clinging to the old Negro’s hand his 
lips moved. Wash leaned over to 
catch the broken words. 

“Retri - bution, retri - bu - tion,” 
whispered the Judge. 

A puzzled look flashed across 
Wash’s face, then he said softly: 
“No, sir, Mistah Judge, this ain’t 
Retri- bution, this is Wash, old 
Wash Butler. 
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THE MARXIAN STRIKE 


By EuvGene Huser 


INCE last autumn the economic 
structure of the country, weak- 
ened by over a decade of internal 
crisis and depression and manifest- 
ing every indication that it is still 
unable to function without artificial 
stimulus, has been subjected to the 
relentless fury of strikes that 
threaten to impair whatever inhe- 
rent vitality it still may possess. No 
longer is it possible to regard this 
phenomenon merely as the struggle 
for social justice that can be al- 
layed by concessions, by legislation, 
by reforms and by rectification of 
maladjustments. All these expedi- 
ents have been attempted during the 
last few years; the entire objective 
of national and state regulation has 
been directed toward the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the worker. 
The social security laws, the minute 
prescriptions concerning wages and 
hours and the strict supervision of 
business and finance, often possess- 
ing inquisitorial characteristics, 
have given labor a status it never 
before enjoyed and have trans- 
formed it into the dominant element 
in industry. The interests of capital, 
the possibilities for profit in enter- 
prise, the lucrative investment of 
surplus, factors underlying business 
and financial prosperity, have been 
relegated to a secondary position. 
The situation is a repetition of 
the one that caused widespread 
alarm during the spring of 1937 
when the long awaited economic re- 
covery had apparently begun to 
gather momentum. The years that 
had followed the collapse of 1929 


had witnessed several spasmodic ef- 
forts to repair the havoc that had 
been wrought by panic and stagna- 
tion. But each faltering revival had 
been extinguished after momentary 
indications of solid promise. Depre- 
ciation, repudiation, bankruptcy, 
unemployment, silent machines and 
empty factories continued without 
alleviation. The almost catastrophic 
epidemic of bank failures at the end 
of 1932 and the beginning of 1933, 
involving the intervention of the 
government, produced a condition 
closely approximating national in- 
solvency. It then became apparent 
that the much dreaded evolutionary 
downward trend had set in; the 
short periods of revival merely rep- 
resented temporary cyclical upturns 
that were inevitably followed by the 
resumption of the primary tendency 
toward contraction which eventu- 
ally penetrated to new low levels in 
every sphere of economic activity. 
At length, during 1935 and 1936, 
the extensive efforts that had been 
made in the midst of these disheart- 
ening setbacks to reverse the tide 
appeared in constructive results 
that gave anticipation of a perma- 
nent period of prosperity. Starting 
in the basic industries, the move- 
ment permeated throughout the in- 
dustrial fabric. 

Unfortunately, the unprecedent- 
ed extent of unemployment and con- 
sequent distress had bred a spirit 
of discontent, and the animosities 
that had rankled against the eco- 
nomic system that had so long 
failed to provide adequate livings 
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burst forth in immediate demands 
for complete revision of the basic 
economic arrangements that were 
castigated as the source of the evil. 
The moderation of the traditional 
organization of labor under the A. 
F. of L. was discarded because it 
was considered inadequate to ac- 
complish quick and fundamental 
results. Emerging from the labor 
schism, the C. I. O. appealed to the 
demand for greater aggressiveness 
and more uncompromising meth- 
ods. : 
From the moment of its incep- 
tion the C. I. O. was so thoroughly 
impregnated with Marxism of every 
type that its policies and the strikes 
it instigated bore a revolutionary 
taint. It obtained the complete ap- 
proval and support of the Commu- 
nist Party which visualized it as the 
most potent factor in accomplish- 
ing the designs, projected by Lenin 
in 1921 and reiterated later by Sta- 
lin, to seize control of the working 
class movement.' Lewis became the 
greatest figure in the eyes of the 
Communist Party and his leader- 
ship received the backing of the 
Comintern.* One of his chief lieu- 
tenants, director John Brophy, who 
accepted the financial assistance of 
the Communists when he attempt- 
ed, in 1928, to capture the United 
Mine Workers’ Union, followed the 
plans formulated by their board of 
strategy and utilized their party or- 
ganizers.* Many of the presidents 
of the forty constituent unions who 
formed the C. I. O. executive board 
were members of the Communist 
Party;* twenty-two of the top rank- 
ing officials were identified upon its 
roster." Communist leaders pene- 
trated into vital subordinate key po- 
sitions and permeated the entire 
structure, enabling them to foment 
continual eruptions. A direct con- 
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nection between the executive board 
of the C. I. O. and the national com- 
mittee of the Communist Party was 
established by the appointment of 
Wyndham Mortimer, vice-president 
of the United Automobile Workers, 
to the latter.’ The majority of the 
rank and file of the Communist 
Party joined the C. I. O. unions,* 
forming a compact revolutionary 
nucleus that leavened the incohe- 
rent mass of workers unfamiliar 
with Marxian theories and tactics. 

Harry Bridges (Communist party 
name “Harry Dorgan”)* dominated 
the marine workers of the Pacific 
coast. He, and his Communist as- 
sociates, had engineered the general 
strike which, in the spring of 1934, 
completely paralyzed the shipping 
and commercial activities of San 
Francisco and Seattle.*° His work 
received the unstinted praise of his 
mentor, Jack Stachel, general sec- 
retary of the Central Executive 
Committee of the party. Though not 
in the public eye, Stachel possessed 
as much and, perhaps, more power 
than the notorious Browder. This 
strike was a typical dress rehearsal 
for the great general strike which 
will wrest possession of the means 
of production from the owners. Af- 
ter his entry into the ranks of the 
C. I. O. as one of its most aggres- 
sive sponsors and as a member of 
its executive board, Bridges kept 
the business of the Pacific coast in 
a state of constant upheaval. Dur- 
ing one period of little more than 
six months he was directly respon- 
sible for 170 strikes.™ 

The close associate of Bridges, 
Joe Curran, head of the National 
Maritime Union, gained similar 
sway over the destinies of the At- 
lantic coast. His Communist Party 
name is “Joe Narruc” (Curran re 
versed). His followers and many 
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members of his union’s executive 
board were either affiliated with or 
in sympathy with the party’s objec- 
tives. As a prelude to joining 
forces with the C. I. O. he had par- 
ticipated in the direction of the pro- 
longed seamen’s strike, from the 
end of 1936 to the spring of 1937, 
which had been completely under 
the auspices of Communist lead- 
ers..* The union maintained “goon” 
squads of thugs and strong arm 
men who liquidated all opposition 
and committed sabotage during the 
innumerable strikes that were 
called to terrorize the shipping in- 
dustry during 1937.** 

Most serious of all the upheavals 
which burst forth wherever the C. 
I. O. penetrated, were the strikes 
against the automobile industries 
and the so-called “Little Steel” 
strikes. Using the “sit-down” meth- 
od for the first time on an extensive 
scale, the strikers seized and occu- 
pied the factories, demonstrating in 
a vivid manner how easy it would 
be to capture the entire industrial 
system. This technique had been 
perfected by the Confédération 
Générale du Travail during the 
disorders of 1936 that left France 
materially and morally unfit to sus- 
tain the onslaught, in 1940, of the 
Nazi panzer divisions which had 
been created while France was torn 
by revolutionary strife. The steel 
strikers, especially, employed ex- 
treme violence; they took posses- 
sion of the City of Johnstown, Pa., 
where the fighting in the streets, 
the bloodshed and anarchy necessi- 
tated the formation of a citizens’ 
committee to maintain public safe- 
ty. Many of the important officials 
of the United Automobile Workers 
and the Steel Workers’ Organiza- 
tion Committee belonged to the 
Communist Party. Most of the 280 
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organizers on the payroll of the C. 
I. O. whose association with Com- 
munism had been demonstrated 
were active in these subsidiary 
units.* In the U. A. W. Marxism 
was so predominant that there 
arose a conflict between the Trot- 
skyists and the Stalinists; the for- 
mer, counseled by Jay Lovestone, 
supporting Homer Martin’s faction, 
the latter fighting for Wyndham 
Mortimer, Communist Party name 
“George Baker.” The Stalinist 
group had the backing of Lewis and 
Brophy. The contest resulted in an 
almost equal division of the major 
offices between these two divergent 
elements within the Marxist move- 
ment.?* Van A. Bittner, regional di- 
rector in Chicago for the S. W. O. 
C., vigorously defended his Commu- 
nist organizers, praising them for 
their effective work and for their 
superiority over those who were not 
members of the party.‘* The Com- 
munist Party had a strong repre- 
sentation amongst the delegates at 
the steel workers’ convention.* 
During the entire course of the auto 
and steel strikes the cohorts of 
Marxism followed party instruc- 
tions, reported to party headquar- 
ters and carried out their missions 
to the full satisfaction of the C. I. O. 
leaders,’® to the gratification of W. 
Z. Foster, chairman of the party in 
the United States and of the su- 
preme leader in Moscow, both of 
whom expressed great delight at the 
accomplishments of their hench- 
men.?”° 

The strike movement spread 
everywhere with terrifying rapidity. 
Recurring with constant regularity 
and depending upon a psychology 
of combat, these convulsions were 
aspects of the Marxian class war 
designed ceaselessly to hammer and 
undermine the industrial and finan- 
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cial fabric. Their cumulative effects 
were so many steps in the direction 
of the great general strike which 
will be accompanied by the seizure 
of the industries, the expropriation 
of all the owners of capital and 
usher in the Communist State un- 
der the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 

Most observers, even the oracles 
of Wall Street, failed to understand 
the effectiveness of these strikes in 
arresting the inherent recuperative 
economic forces striving to emerge 
from depression. Attaining their 
maximum intensity during the 
spring of 1937, their multiple shocks 
checked the surge of the business 
recovery and, after several months 
of hesitation, characterized by an 
ominous lull, the downward move- 
ment again set in. It became more 
precipitate in the autumn, exceed- 
ing in force and extent the descent 
of 1929. General stagnation ensued 
and no natural cure appeared to 
remedy the damage; artificial gov- 
ernment expenditures superseded 
the currents of normal trade. 

Now, it will, perhaps, be claimed 
that the renewed collapse of 1937 
cannot in justice be ascribed en- 
tirely to the strike wave. Other fac- 
tors contributed to it, of course, and 
it is not at all certain that the 1935- 
37 upturn was not a mere tempo- 
rary cyclical revival of an economic 
system that was so outworn and de- 
crepit that it generated within its 
own entrails the very conditions 
that caused the new crisis. In short, 
that only a complete renovation and 
reconstruction, involving the elimi- 
nation of capitalism, could accom- 
plish what in the past had been the 
result of innate powers of resuscita- 
tion. But, if we concede this much 
to the Marxian analysis of the cri- 
sis, then the menace of the Marxian 
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strike becomes all the more grave 
because its success cannot, in the 
long run, be counteracted. If it 
should be true that capitalism has 
lost its vitality then it will not be 
able to withstand these ever recur- 
ring blows. 


At this moment the nation’s in- 
dustries have, for the first time 
since 1937, a good prospect of oper- 
ating at capacity and utilizing their 
entire resources. The primary im- 
pulse is again artificial, in as much 
as it is derived from expenditures 
for armament and for the creation 
of the so-called arsenal for the de- 
mocracies. Although the impetus 
must be temporary, since it does 
not emanate from natural causes, it, 
nevertheless, possesses possibilities 
of maintaining economic activity at 
high levels for a limited period. It 
is, then, highly significant that even 
this prospect should be immediate- 
ly attacked by the same type of vio- 
lent strikes; strikes for jurisdiction, 
strikes for the exclusive recognition 
of the C. I. O., strikes for the closed 
shop and purely sympathetic 
strikes; all of them transcending 
mere questions of working condi- 
tions or using working conditions 
as pretexts. It is the same method 
of hammering, now here, now there, 
in large and small areas, in appar- 
ently unrelated fields and simulta- 
neously in interdependent indus- 
tries that occurred four years ago. 
These blows, apparently springing 
up spontaneously can only be tem- 
porarily allayed. The periods of set- 
tlement are more apparent than 
real, for the underlying intransi- 
gent psychology persists and is 
bound to flare up again. 

During the present era, when un- 
limited billions are being poured 
into the nonproductive matériel of 
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war, the impact of these disturb- 
ances can be absorbed and expedi- 
ents resorted to in order to assure 
some continuity of production. But, 
with the cessation of hostilities, the 
moment will be at hand when the 
economic system again will have to 
depend upon the normal functions 
of peace. Then must occur the test 
that will determine whether or not 
capitalism has retained sufficient 
powers of survival to regain its for- 
mer stride. If the Marxian strike 
tactic then becomes as prevalent as 
it is now, if it continues to arrest 
and frustrate and quell every con- 
structive movement that might de- 
velop into lasting prosperity, then 
the weaknesses of the existing or- 
der will be magnified beyond repair. 
The Marxists will utilize this con- 
dition to impose their Communistic 
program, forestalling and stifling 
any other more rational scheme 
that might be advanced. It is con- 
ceivable that this could be accom- 
plished even without any prolonged 
general strike, as soon as it became 
evident that the hope for the revivi- 
fication of bourgeois capitalism had 
vanished. 


Inasmuch as Catholicism has, in 
the most emphatic manner, set it- 
self historically and doctrinally 
against any form of Marxism, it be- 
comes necessary to attempt to im- 
plement a Catholic point of view to- 
ward the strike tactic, even when it 
is employed by those who disclaim 
connection with revolutionary Com- 
munism. In the process, it may be 
found that certain misconceptions 
of the modern credo of social jus- 
tice which have become prevalent 
through overemphasis will have to 
be modified and placed in their 
proper relationship to other equally 
important principles. The cham- 
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pions of a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth have concentrated 
upon the rectification of the injus- 
tices that have been wrought by 
those who own and control capital 
and have overextended their cause 
to such a degree that any employer 
of labor, large or small, has become 
a social enemy who must be emas- 
culated. The “boss” has become 
the legitimate prey for reformers, 
agitators, unionists and revolution- 
ists. They have taken for granted 
that labor must be entirely unre- 
strained in its struggles and that 
any attempt to determine legiti- 
mate bounds to its aspirations is re- 
actionary, anti-social and inimical 
to modern progress. Because 
Catholicism has opposed the unre- 
stricted application of Economic 
Liberalism and exaggerated indi- 
vidualism which denied any moral 
basis for the operation of the eco- 
nomic “laws” which were supposed- 
ly as immutable as the laws of 
physical science, even the Catholic 
theoreticians have been prone to 
limit the scope of their analyses to 
that phase dealing with the claims 
of labor. They have overlooked the 
fact that the purpose of Catholicism 
is to assure for all ranks of society 
that share of the products of nature 
which accords with their different 
standards, capabilities and antece- 
dents. Leo XIH. maintained that 
everyone is entitled to “what is rea- 
sonably required to keep up his 
condition in life.” 

The pronouncements from Rome 
which have, since the end of last 
century, summarized the position 
of Catholicism on the social ques- 
tion have been just as emphatic up- 
on justice for large and small own- 
ers of property and capital as they 
have been for the rights of labor. 


Repeated stress upon the proposi- 
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tions aiming to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the working classes has 
given them a preponderance which 
has obliterated almost every other 
consideration. The problem has 
been oversimplified by reducing it 
to one of emancipating the masses 
from the oppression of a system 
and of those in whose hands it is 
concentrated. Entirely apart from 
the debatable question as to whether 
or not all owners of large scale 
capital and property, the “economic 
royalists,” are social enemies, this 
attitude has completely overlooked 
and disregarded the still very ex- 
tensive group which has always 
been known as the bourgeoisie, the 
upper and lower middle classes 
who have earned and saved a sur- 
plus and have succeeded in main- 
taining it in the form of invest- 
ments and property. Of course, 
under the impact of adverse con- 
ditions, this substantial bulwark of 
society has been shrinking and is 
threatened with gradual extinction 
—another objective Marxism hopes 
to derive from the crisis. 

Hence, the very neglect to in- 
elude the welfare of the middle 
classes in the formulation of pro- 
grams for the regeneration of the 
social order constitutes a fallacy 
which weakens the position of 
Catholicism by abetting the pur- 
pose of the Marxists to destroy the 
bourgeoisie. Catholic leaders must 
have the courage to stand firmly on 
their comprehensive position ap- 
pealing to all classes, even if they 
fear the effect of the allurements of 
Marxism upon the Catholic masses. 
The Communists promise the work- 
ers complete control and domi- 
nance of society. Catholicism does 
not offer this enticing vista; it is in 
complete disaccord with the level- 
ing process which strives to reduce 
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everyone to the same plane in the 
classless state. 

Catholicism has been and con- 
tinues to be opposed to any egali- 
tarian concept of society. Even be- 
fore it expressed its hostility to So- 
cialism it challenged the underly- 
ing fallacy of Rousseau’s doctrine 
that the origin of inequality of men 
was derived from the organization 
of society rather than from innate 
differences. Against this, it ad- 
heres to the logical idea, conform- . 
ing to reality, that, in the natural 
order, men are born with varying 
endowments which, necessarily, 
must result in different mental, 
physical, social and economic cir- 
cumstances. In his encyclical 
Quod Apostolici Muneris, Dec. 28, 
1878, Leo XIII. expresses this prin- 
ciple as follows: “. . . as in the 
Church God has established dif- 
ferent grades of orders with diver- 
sity of functions . . . so also has 
He established in civil society many 
orders of varying dignity, right and 
power. And this, to the end that 
the State, like the Church, should 
form one body comprising many 
members, some excelling others in 
rank and importance, but all alike 
necessary fo one another and so- 
licitous for the common welfare.” 
In another passage he maintains 
that “. .. the Church recognizes the 
existence of inequality amongst 
men, who are by nature unlike in 
mental endowment and strength of 
body, and even in amount of for- 
tune.” This epistie of Leo XIII. has 
received very little attention be- 
cause it has been overshadowed by 
the fame of Rerum Novarum. But, 
though Rerum Novarum has been 
regarded primarily as a pronounce- 
ment on the condition of the work- 
ing classes, it is just as much a dis 
cussion of the condition of the other 
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classes which it considers as in- 
tegral parts of the social order, and 
of their rights as well as their 
duties, because it assumes that they 
have rights. In the second para- 
graph Pope Leo epitomizes the 
problem when he admits that “it is 
no easy matter to define the relative 
rights and mutual duties of the rich 
and of the poor, of capital and of 
labor. And the danger lies in this, 
that crafty agitators are intent on 
making use of these differences of 
opinion to pervert men’s judgments 
and to stir up the people to revolt.” 
Thus, he broaches the danger of the 
sort of violence practiced by the 
Marxian strike tactic and condemns 
upheavals that would undermine 
the natural class organization of 
society. For the Church “tries to 
bind class to class in friendliness 
and good feeling.” “If Christian 
principles prevail the respective 
classes will not only be united in 
the bonds of friendship but in those 
of brotherly love.” He insists that 
the State must “benefit every class”; 
acting “with that justice which is 
called by the schoolmen distribu- 
tive—towards each and every class 
alike.” 

The disapproval of the use of 
force was even more categorically 
expressed by Benedict XV. in the 
encyclical Ad Beatissimi, March, 
1914, which was especially directed 
at the class war which divided so- 
ciety into “two great armed classes 
that contend against each other 
fiercely and strenuously.” He poses 
this question: “. . . the proletaires 
and the workers, inflamed with 
hatred and jealousy .. . infatuated 
... by the fallacies of agitators to 
whose guidance they are ordinarily 
most docile, who could persuade 
them that it does not follow because 
men are equal by nature they all 
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ought to occupy the same rank in 
society but that every one holds that 
position which his qualifications, if 
circumstances permit, have pro- 
cured for him?” Struggles to take 
possession of property “not only 
offend against justice and charity 
but even against reason.” “We all 
see and deplore the frequency of 
strikes by which the course of civic 
and public life is wont to be ar- 
rested even in the most necessary 
functions; also the threatening 
crowds and tumults in which not 
infrequently recourse is had to arms 
and human blood is shed.” These 
words can be directly applied to the 
strikes which have been this day 
disrupting industrial production, in- 
flaming class hatred and hastening 
the advent of the general strike in- 
volving the liquidation of the 
middle class. In the words of 
Benedict, “it is the duty of social 
authority to prevent individual lib- 
erty from exceeding bounds and ex- 
tending to what belongs to others.” 
The unlimited and unrestricted use 
of the strike weapon must be 
curbed. 

Whenever strikes exceed rational 
bounds, whenever they are foment- 
ed as adjuncts of the class war they 
invade the basic right of the private 
ownership of property which they 
undermine and destroy. Property 
rights have been discredited by the 
most advanced modern social the- 
ory, even outside the circles that are 
professedly Socialistic. It has be- 
come the fashion to contend that 
they collide with human rights and, 
hence, may be disregarded in the 
formulation of plans for the solu- 
tion of social problems, because 
they have been invalidated. This 
again is contrary to the point of 
view of Catholicism which does not 
differentiate between human rights 
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and property rights, since the latter 
are definite aspects of the former. 
It maintains that an unwarranted 
“destruction of a man’s goods is a 
curtailment of one of his funda- 
mental prerogatives. Pius XI. in 
the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 
mentions “how strenuously our pre- 
decessor of happy memory defend- 
ed the rights of property.” The ex- 
pression “strenuously” was aptly 
chosen; a careful reading of Leo’s 
utterance will show that fully one- 
half of it is a thorough substantia- 
tion and defense of property. The 
substance of his reasoning is, that 
this right is derived from the Cre- 
ator, from nature and from im- 
memorial custom. He says: “every 
man has by nature the right to pos- 
sess property as his own . . . to have 
and hold in stable and permanent 
possession.” He has recourse to 
the dictum of Thomas Aquinas: “It 
is lawful for man to hold private 
property and it is also necessary for 
the carrying on of human exist- 
ence.” It belongs to a man in his 
capacity as head of a family and he 
can in no other way carry out the 
duties of a father “except by own- 
ership of lucrative property which 
he can transmit to his children by 
inheritance.” 

These concepts are not only rati- 
fied by Pius XI. in Quadragesimo 
Anno but are expanded into an 
elaborate position. Fully half the 
contents of the epistle are devoted 
to expounding it. Every subsidiary 
aspect of private ownership is ap- 
proved and upheld. He maintains 
that the much maligned profit mo- 
tive is valid and utterly condemns 
the labor theory of value. He rati- 
fies the accumulation of surplus, 
investment of savings in enterprise 
and securities and holds that there 
is no evil attached to living exclu- 
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sively from income rather than 
from manual and mental labor, nor 
to the transmission of wealth by in- 
heritance. He contends that even 
the misuse of the right of owner- 
ship does not nullify it; it is not 
“true that the very misuse or even 
the non-use of ownership destroys 
or forfeits the right itself.” 


What then is the attitude of 
Catholicism toward the assaults on 
this right which it so strenuously 
upholds? The answer is that it just 
as strenuously opposes destructive 
violence which impairs individual 
property at a particular time and 
place or that, in the long run, saps 
the underlying basis of the institu- 
tion. Leo counseled the workers 
“never to injure the property nor 
outrage the person, of an employer; 
never to resort to violence in de- 
fending their own cause, nor to en- 
gage in riot or disorder.” He is 
very emphatic in asserting that, “if 
all may justly strive to better their 
condition, neither justice nor the 
common good allows any individual 
to seize upon that which belongs to 
another or, under the futile and 
shallow pretext of equality, to lay 
violent hands on other’s posses- 
sions.” Obviously, then, whenever 
a strike situation threatens to ex- 
ceed reasonable bounds, measures 
must be adopted to quell its de- 
structive force. This occurs, ac- 
cording to Leo: “If by a strike, or 
other combination of workmen, 
there should be imminent danger of 
disturbance to the public peace.” 
“Most of all it is essential, amid 
such fever of excitement to keep 
the multitude within the line of 
duty.” “Rights must be religiously 
respected wherever they exist; and 
it is the duty of the public author- 
ity to prevent and to punish injury, 
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and to protect everyone in the pos- 
session of his own.” He asserts 
that the authority of the State 
should put restraint upon those 
who are “eager for revolutionary 
change, whose main purpose is to 
stir up tumult and bring about 
measures of violence.” 

Pius XI. naturally concurs with 
this standpoint. He goes further 
when he summarily reviews the ad- 
vantages of the syndical and cor- 
porate organization of society. Un- 
der this scheme: “Strikes and lock- 
outs are forbidden. If the contend- 
ing parties cannot come to an agree- 
ment, public authority intervenes.” 
This would inyolve “peaceful col- 
laboration of the classes, repression 
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most ardent champions of the im- 
provement of the condition of the 
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the best interests of the more equi- 
table distribution of wealth, they 
should not only consent to, but 
should insist upon, the adoption of 
curbs upon the unrestrained use of 
violence in the strike and, particu- 
larly, upon the systematic applica- 
tion of the Marxian strike tactic. 
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OME years ago I was an avid 
reader of Orestes A. Brownson, 
noted convert and far-sighted social 
philosopher. Much that I read in 
those large tomes of the distin- 
guished scholar lingered long in my 
mind, at least in my sub-conscious- 
ness. But one particular statement 
always stood out strikingly in my 
memory. In substance it was this: 
The ultimate purpose of the mod- 
ern woman’s movement is the 
shirking of motherhood. 

Why, precisely, this statement 
struck me so forcibly, I never 
stopped to analyze or reason out. 
Perhaps it seemed a bit bold—even 
ungallant. But then, the great phi- 
losopher had the habit of express- 
ing his convictions unequivocably, 
unflinchingly. More likely, the 
major reason was the fact that at 
the time of my increasing acquaint- 
ance with Brownson’s writings, the 
woman’s movement was growing 
rapidly, and I naturally used the 
philosopher’s expressed opinion as 
a measuring rod for what was hap- 
pening in the world about me. Be 
that as it may, his view grew on me 
and in a book published in 1930 I 
expressed much the same idea. In 
this volume is found the following 
line: “Nor is the relation between 
the whole so-called birth control 
movement and the woman’s move- 
ment an altogether insignificant 
one.” 

It is approximately three-quar- 
ters of a century now since Brown- 
son expressed his view. What is to 
be said of it today? Do the facts 
justify his statement? Is there pal- 
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pable evidence that women are 
shirking motherhood? And, if so, 
is the fact related to what is broad- 
ly called the woman’s movement? 

The answers to these questions 
seem decidedly in the affirmative. 
For proof we might well turn first 
of all to the recently published 
United States Census. There one 
sees that the rate of American 
growth reached far and away its 
lowest point in history in the 
decade of the 1930’s. As those offi- 
cial figures show, the rate of growth 
amounted to only 7 per cent, or to 
less than half the percentage gain 
registered in any previous ten-year 
period of our history. 

If we compare this increase of 7 
per cent with’ the rate of growth 
preceding Brownson’s own day, we 
discover an almost incredible differ- 
ence. From 1790 to 1860—that is, 
approximately from the establish- 
ment of our country to the Civil 
War—our decennial growth ranged 
between 32.7 and 36.4 per cent. To 
be sure, such a growth was a phe- 
nomenal one, and not a small part 
of it was due to immigration. But 
there was striking natural growth, 
too. The founding Fathers and 
the immigrants who came after 
them commonly reared large fami- 
lies. 

For the remainder of the century 
we find a considerable change. 
Thus, for the ten-year period of the 
60’s the rate of growth fell to 26.6 
per cent. Presumably the notice- 
able drop indicated by this figure 
was due in some measure to the 
Civil War. But the decline con- 
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tinued thereafter. By the decade of 
1890 to 1900, the second decade 
after Brownson’s death, it had fall- 
en to 20.7 per cent. The decade of 
1900 to 1910, a period of intensi- 
fied immigration, saw a slight gain, 
the percentage being 21 per cent. 
The next ten years, which included 
the World War period, took the 
country to a new low, namely, 14.9 
per cent. For the decade, 1920 to 
1930, the rate of gain was 16.1 per 
cent. The gain for the 1930 to 1940 
decade, as already indicated, was 
less than half of that. It is not un- 
likely that our next decennial cen- 
sus, that of 1950, will show not only 
a continuation of our rate of de- 
cline but even an actual numerical 
decrease in our population. And 
once that stage is reached the de- 
scent will most probably become 
precipitate, due to the constantly 
decreasing number of women of 
child-bearing age in the population. 
Ominous as these general figures 
are, they hardly indicate to the full 
the actual situation that confronts 
us. The statistical picture becomes 
even more alarming when it is ana- 
lyzed. Thus the 1940 Census shows 
that certain entire regions of the 
United States have a far lower birth 
rate than others. According to it, 
21 States in the northern group 
accounted for only one-third of 
the total increase for the decade, al- 
though they had 60 per cent of the 
1930 population. The 17 southern 
States, on the other hand, with only 
31 per cent of the 1930 population, 
accounted for approximately 44 per 
cent of the nation’s gain. The 
mountain and Pacific States, which 
had only 10 per cent of the total 
population in 1936, took 22 per cent 
of the rise in the decade. 

As might well be expected, the 
rate of increase in the more highly 
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industrialized States was generally 
lower than the national average. 
This is true even when the States 
in the “dust bowl,” which lost heav- 
ily through migration, are included 
in the calculations. 

But even the rural population 
which so far has kept the nation 
from actual decline, is now increas- 
ingly showing signs of a slackening 
of its birth rate. In fact, the rate of 
decline is there, at present, more 
precipitous than in the city. In 
1910 the ratio of children under five 
years of age to native white women, 
20 to 44 years of age, stood at 779 
in rural districts as compared with 
399 in the urban areas, but in 1930 
the corresponding ratios were 683 
and 380, respectively, the changes 
representing a fall of 12 per cent in 
the rural districts as compared with 
only 5 per cent in the urban. Since 
1930 more aggressive efforts have 
been made than formerly (for in- 
stance, by establishing birth control 
clinics in rural parts and display- 
ing exhibits at agricultural fairs) 
to lower the birth rate there. The 
decline has undoubtedly been more 
rapid on that account than in ear- 
lier decades. 

In the rural districts themselves 
there are striking differences in 
various localities. Near cities the 
birth rate is almost universally low. 
In the more remote and isolated 
sections one finds the highest popu- 
lation “peaks.” Unusually striking 
is the comparative fertility ratio of 
the corn and cotton belts, the habi- 
tations of the greatest portion of 
the American farmers. The former 
is much lower than the latter. In 
fact, the difference is so striking 
that when indicated by means of.a 
shaded map, one can quite accu- 
rately see where the one section 
leaves off and the other begins. 
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Nevertheless for some decades 
past the real “death valleys” have 
been the cities. There the popula- 
tion has not even been reproducing 
itself for some time past, and the 
only reason why our population as 
a whole has not shown an actual 
drop in numbers, is because of the 
higher birth rate of the country- 
side. The larger cities, those above 
100,000 have been failing by about 
one-third to reproduce themselves. 
Those of 2,500 to 100,000 have been 
failing by about 10 to 20 per cent. 

This urban decline of the birth 
rate has been strikingly indicated 
by statisticians of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Several years ago their 
studies showed the following: Ten 
adults in large cities were having 
about 7 children. On the basis of 


the same birth rate, these 7 would 
have less than 5 children, and these 
5 would have about three and a 


half. Three generations, or a cen- 
tury, and such a _ population— 
granted a continuation of the same 
trend—would fall to one-third the 
present level. That would mean, for 
example, a city of 3,000,000 individ- 
uals would in one hundred years 
have 1,000,000 inhabitants if it de- 
pended for its replenishment only 
on its own people. The fact is that 
since those figures were given out, 
the urban birth rate has fallen even 
lower. 

Certainly it is not difficult to see 
in all this a shirking of motherhood 
on the part of the American wom- 
an. To be sure, there are manifold 
exceptions. 

A further and highly important 
question is this: Are Catholic 
women as a group among these ex- 
ceptions? One looks in vain for 
evidence that prompts an affirma- 
tive answer. In fact much evidence 
points in the opposite direction. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


The great majority of Catholic 
women live in the city. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the total 
Catholic population of the United 
States is urban. And, as has been 
noted, the birth rate in our cities is 
notoriously low. Some of our large 
cities are one-third or more Catho- 
lic. Yet the birth rates in these 
cities do not show any striking dif- 
ference from those of cities that 
have a more limited Catholic popu- 
lation. 

Perhaps the best figures for gaug- 
ing the Catholic population growth 
or decline that are available at this 
time are those of the biennial cen- 
sus of the parochial schools made 
by the Education Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. These show a constant drop 
in our grade school population 
from 1930 on. The attendance fig- 
ures for the two-year intervals are 
as follows: In 1930, 2,222,598 chil- 
dren; in 1932, 2,193,160; in 1934, 
2,159,652; in 1936, 2,109,947; in 
1938, 2,086,071. The Census for 
1940 is at this writing not yet com- 
plete. However, 65 out of 112 dio- 
ceses have reported. These show a 
loss of 34,097 since 1938. That is a 
considerably greater loss for the 
same 65 dioceses than they suffered 
between 1936 and 1938. Fifty-four 
of the 65 show losses; only 11 show 
gains. 

Decidedly incriminating evidence, 
too, is seen in the results of a study 
of 500 cases from private practice 
made by Dr. Marie Pichel Warner, 
gynecologist at Jewish Memorial 
Hospital, New York, published in 
the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association for July 27, 1940. 
“The study,” states Dr. Warner, 
“shows the extent and types of con- 
traception practiced during 4 
twelve-year period, before and after 
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medical consultation, by a group of 
middle class New York City fami- 
lies of different religious denomina- 
tions, all of whom were white but 
three.” As she points out, 58 of the 
500, or 10 per cent, said they were 
Catholics and had Catholic hus- 
bands. 

Obviously, then, Catholic women 
have joined the shirkers in consid- 
erable numbers. It is the only con- 
clusion that one can draw from the 
evidence on hand. 

That women themselves have led 
the way in this suicidal movement 
cannot be questioned by anyone ac- 
quainted with the facts. Indeed, 


several of their number have gained 
highly dubious reputations for 
themselves, not only nationally but 
even internationally, by the part 
they have played in this devastat- 
ing work. More than likely they 
will go down in history as the most 


ruinously destructive individuals 
that this country has ever harbored. 
And strange leaders indeed of 
American womanhood have some 
of these women been—individuals 
who as a policy have deliberately 
defied the laws of the land in their 
efforts to make a vicious practice 
legal. The type is well suggested 
by the title of the first birth con- 
trol publication, The Rebel Woman. 

But these few leaders did not 
work alone. Particularly after they 
realized théir noisesome conduct 
did not get them very far with the 
American public did they seek 
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more and more to draw other 
women into their destructive cam- 
paign for national suicide. They 
sought to make the club women, 
the women of wealth and intelli- 
gence use their power and money 
and influence to obtain freedom and 
knowledge for the women of the 
poor. Nor were they entirely un- 
successful in their efforts to get 
prominent women to endorse their 
work. And one is surprised indeed 
at some of the names that appear 
on endorsing lists. The jaunt of 
the birth control movement from 
“Greenwich Village to Park Ave- 
nue,” as one sympathizer put it, 
had been successfully completed. 
But this was not all. The influ- 
ence of even more women had to 
be drawn into this vortex of de- 
structive work. Women’s organiza- 
tions were urged to lend their 
names to the movement. Almost 
one thousand groups gave their en- 
dorsement. Thirty of these were 
national organizations. Some even 
brazenly lobbied for birth control 
bills in Washington. On this list 
one finds, for example, the names 
of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. 
Apparently the birth control 
movement had become very much a 
woman’s movement. There seems 
little point in arguing the matter 
further. It is obvious the far- 
sighted Brownson was right. 





THE CHURCH AND THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN CHILE 
By CLARENCE FINLAYSON 


iw any country is of sociological 
interest in South America today 
it is Chile. Geographically, Chile is 
farther from Europe than the other 
South American countries, yet next 
to Argentina, it is the most Eu- 
ropeanized nation in South Amer- 
ica. As strange as this paradox 
may seem Chile’s political and so- 
cial development is just as interest- 
ing. It can claim political unique- 
ness in that it has the only Popular 
Front government in the world to- 
day. 

As with so many other South 
American countries the greatest so- 
cial problem confronting Chile is 
that of the soil. Almost simultane- 


ously with the birth of Chilean in- 
dependence the agrarian problem 


arose. It has been a sore spot ever 
since. The short-sightedness of the 
conservative classes, who were 
blind to the acuteness of the farm 
crisis, accounted for the general up- 
heaval in Chile. Until 1920 the con- 
servative aristocracy governed a 
peaceful country. Nothing seemed 
to endanger it and the ruling class 
took its tranquillity for granted. 
But in that year the first non-aris- 
tocratic president was elected and 
a new social order was installed. 
For the first time in Chilean history 
laws were passed which favored the 
worker, among them a social secur- 
ity law. However noble these 
enactments may have been they 
were far too advanced for the gen- 
eral culture of Chile. Because the 
Chileans were not yet ready for 
such energetic social laws the in- 
evitable disquietude and unrest 


sprang up which culminated in a 
rebellion against the conservatives. 
The army engineered the revolt and 
it was the army which finally 
brought about relative harmony in 
1925. Out of this revolution came 
an event of cardinal importance: 
the separation of Church and State. 

Prior to the revolution the Cath- 
olic Church was indisputably pow- 
erful. Besides being the fountain- 
head of spiritual strength it was 
fighting for better social and edu- 
cational conditions among the 
poorer classes. Its intellectual and 
educational influence was spread 
over the entire country. Its posi- 
tion seemed impregnable. Yet the 
fight between the conservative and 
liberal elements in Chile really was 
a struggle between Catholic doc- 
trines and free thought. The upper 
classes were either indifferent or 
totally ignorant of its deeper im- 
plication and did nothing. In a few 
years the Communist and Socialist 
parties had gained momentum and 
openly attacked the capital. In the 
ensuing fight the Church suffered 
what Pope Pius XI. called “the great 
apostasy of modern times,” but 
more acutely it might be called the 
great apostasy of the masses. 

Today the Catholic Church’s po- 
sition is not so solid as it once was, 
but it is still strong enough to wield 
a great moral influence which 
counteracts the evils of Masonry, 
Socialism and Communism. 

Since 1938 Chile has been gov- 
erned by a leftist Popular Front 
Party. Although it is avowedly So- 
cialistic, there is always that radical 
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tendency present to work for Com- 
munistic principles of civic “re- 
form” and communal farming. The 
struggle for control of the Popular 
Front is constantly being waged by 
the rival Socialist and Communist 
factions which accounts for the 
ever present rumblings in the gov- 
ernment. 

After the revolution the State 
projected an obligatory educational 
program for all institutions of 
learning, both public and private, 
and this program has been directed 
particularly against Catholic educa- 
tion. Chilean State education is 
openly positivistic in philosophy 
and anti-Scholastic. How well the 
State is succeeding with its anti- 
Christian educational program can 
be attested by the fact that the ma- 
jority of the students in the univer- 
sities are now Socialists. 

Catholics are not allowing the 


State to take away their privileges 


without a fight. As soon as State 
education became obligatory the 
Catholics united into a strong body 
of opposition. Catholic Action be- 
gan its great fight arousing indiffer- 
ent Catholics, educating those who 
lacked a sufficient Catholic back- 
ground, but above all uniting them 
in a common struggle. This fine 
organization cannot be commended 
too highly for the way in which it 
instructed the Catholic youth in 
Chile just as soon as the State de- 
creed that it would do the educat- 
ing. If the Church is to gain any 
advantage, the Catholic students 
must prepare themselves to combat 
the State-favored Marxist students. 
Study groups, youth associations, 
schools and colleges have assumed 
their share of the responsibility in 
this great task. These courageous 
centers of Catholic spirit built and 
are building solid foundations for 


Catholicism, its culture and its phi- 
losophy. 

The heart of Catholic education 
is embodied in the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Chile. It has enjoyed an en- 
viable record for fifty rich years; it 
is generally conceded that its fac- 
ulty is far superior to those of the 
State universities. In recent years 
Catholic University has been con- 
ducting courses in higher learning 
for the general public, stressing the 
importance of Catholic philosoph- 
ical studies. Although the Popular 
Front government realizes that such 
studies may eventually undermine 
its structure, it has not dared to 
molest this camp of liberal educa- 
tion. In fact, it is still sending an 
annual subsidy to Catholic Univer- 
sity. However, this champion of 
Catholic education represents a mi- 
nority group, albeit, strong and 
resolute. The Communist element 
in the government seems to fear this 
minority, and for the present at 
least, Catholic University is enjoy- 
ing educational freedom. Stronger 
action may be taken against Catho- 
lic learning in the future. There is 
always that impending fear that the 
State, hanging over Catholic educa- 
tion like the sword of Damocles, 
may drop on it and snuff it out. 

Peculiar to Spanish America is 
the inseparable alliance between 
what is Catholic and what is Span- 
ish. One cannot be acted upon 
without the other feeling the effects. 
Thus the attacks on Catholicism 
have also been attacks on Spanish 
culture. The thesaurus of Spanish 
culture is insidiously attacked. 
Gradually Indian culture is being 
substituted wherever possible for 
the immeasurably superior Span- 
ish-Catholic culture. This is not 
confined to Chile or Argentina 
where we do not have Indians but 
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seems to be the case in Mexico and 
Peru and some other countries. Art 
and culture and politics are all be- 
coming tainted with this back-to- 
the-Indian movement. This is not 
as pronounced as the “Aprista” 
movement, however, in Peru where 
the anti-Spanish leaders have gone 
so far as to.rename their continent 
Indo-America. 

The middle class in South Amer- 
ica, and especially Chilean mem- 
bers of this class, are coming into 
prominence, although its power is 
marred by too many theoretical and 
moral errors. Unlike the French 
Revolution, the South American 
fight for independence against 
Spanish rule was made without the 
aid of the educated middle class. 
This accounts for much of the 
minor disturbances which immedi- 
ately followed the war of indepen- 
dence: the ebullient masses did not 
know how to manage their new- 


found liberty. Dictatorships and 
rule by might were the unfortunate 
consequences of a poorly planned 


revolution. The middle class in 
Chile slowly asserted itself through 
the medium of education. The ma- 
jority are educated in State schools 
which are called “Liceos’”—equiva- 
lent to the American high schools. 

What education has done for 
this class is to indoctrinate it 
with socialist and positivist prin- 
ciples. The schools have grouped 
together Democrats, Socialists, and 
the more radical parties who have 
one end in view: a new revolution 
which will better their position. 
But this revolution, if it comes at 
all, will also be anti-Catholic. Since 
this movement is steeped in Social- 
ism and Communism, Catholics can 
expect nothing else. The more con- 
servative element in this radical 
group maintains that the Church 
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must be divested of its control over 
the social life of the people. Propa- 
ganda directed toward this end is 
organized only too strongly for the 
welfare of the Church. In Santiago, 
for instance, it is common to see 
these organized workers lecturing, 
writing and teaching the populace 
that a revolution must take place if 
Chile is to improve her position. 
Whether or not Chile will again 
stage a revolution is not a certainty. 
But if such a thing does happen, it 
would not go without American 
protest because Chile is too much 
respected for its cultural wealth to 
have it endangered without reper- 
cussions in the United States. 

The Catholic youth in Chile are 
not so insignificant that they can- 
not wield some political and social 
influence in the fight against Chris- 
tianity. They are organized into 
two general groups, both working 
for the Christian ideals which they 
know are in jeopardy. The more 
select group is called the Social 
League of Chile which dedicates it- 
self to the study of the papal en- 
cyclicals in an effort to find means 
of applying them to their lives. 
This League was founded and di- 
rected for many years by the emi- 
nent Jesuit, Father Fernando Vives, 
who keenly felt the need for a solu- 
tion to the social question. The 
more popular group has formed 
into a political party called the Fa- 
lange (phalanx). The name may 
have a bad connotation because it 
is wrongly associated with the Fa- 
lange Party in Spain. The Chilean 
Falange, however, is diametrically 
opposed to all forms of Fascism 
and it is definitely loyal to the 
Church. 

The Catholic student in Chile 
belongs to the Catholic Action 
group even before he leaves high 
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school. The various discussion 
clubs prepare the Catholic school 
boys to combat the socialist stu- 
dents whether they be met in the 
street or later on in one of the uni- 
versities. To equip them for this 
fight the Catholic Action circles 
teach the students a little Scholas- 
tic philosophy and sociology with 
perhaps other courses if it is felt 
that the Catholic youth lacks suffi- 
cient knowledge of his faith. The- 
ory and practice are blended so that 
the boys and girls will not be too 
discouraged when they go out and 
meet practical problems. For ex- 
ample, they learn the principles of 
sociology from the social encycli- 
cals and great Catholic writers and 
then join labor unions, attend meet- 
ings, etc., trying to combat Social- 
ism and Communism wherever they 
can. 

Although President Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda is the standard- 
bearer of the Popular Front govern- 
ment he is not a man without high 
ideals. His position is none too en- 
viable; he is in between two oppo- 
site political factions who have 
their own ideas about solving prob- 
lems of state. On one side there are 
the old radicals, really the con- 
servatives now, who oppose rash 
changes in policy and favor a slow 
social evolution in Chile. Most of 
them represent the wealthy class 
and because of this are the enemies 
of their less fortunate Socialist and 
Communist party members. On the 
other side of President Cerda are 
the Left-Wingers, a vague phrase 
employed to classify the remaining 
members of the Popular Front. 


This Left-Wing favors the drastic 
reforms which the Catholics fear 
particularly. Cerda cannot contend 
with such forces; his power is 
limited, the unity in his govern- 
ment is slowly crumbling. The So- 
cialist Party has separated from 
the government and it seems that 
it is preparing to deal the death- 
blow to Communism. The Social- 
ists are surely holding an irre- 
sponsible position, but it is no 
less certain that the majority of 
the Chileans do not favor Com- 
munism. 

In all probability President Cerda 
does not wish to attack the Church. 
He knows that the Catholics are the 
best prepared group in Chile for 
any event. The Catholics are strong 
enough to oppose any government 
which is openly hostile to them. 
And this Cerda realizes well; his 
political attitude toward the Church 
is becoming more conducive to 
friendship between Church and 
State. 

Another man who has one of 
the most responsible and tremen- 
dous tasks in Chile is the Arch- 
bishop of Santiago, José Maria 
Caro. Without doubt he is one of 
the wisest men the Church in Chile 
has yet had. He is universally re- 
spected in Chile and Popular Front 
leaders look to him as the one who 
may yet be instrumental in bring- 
ing peace to Chile. Because he is a 
close friend of Cerda’s this is a 
well-grounded hope. If Chile needs 
anything just now it is internal 
peace—a peace for which Chileans, 
especially Catholics, are fervently 


praying. 





THE NAZI EDDA 


By IRENE MARINOFF 


N in his Myth of the Twentieth 

Century, Alfred Rosenberg pro- 
vides the German nation with what 
the Edda was to the ancient Scan- 
dinavians: a description of their 
world, an account of their history 
and a source of inspiration for their 
future. 

The Myth of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury is one of the best read books 
in Germany, especially among the 
younger generation. It has been 
prescribed as suitable reading in all 
secondary schools, numerous study 
groups have been formed to devote 
themselves to its interpretation, it 
is to be found in all libraries. Its 
author holds a very exalted posi- 
tion in the Party: he is one of the 
oldest followers of the Fuehrer, 
whom he met in Munich in 1919. 
After Hitler’s rise to power he be- 
came Director of the Foreign Policy 
Bureau of the National Socialist 
Party. In 1934 the post of Dictator 
of Education and Philosophy was 
created for him, and a year ago 
he received a new mark of esteem 
by being appointed to take charge 
of the German youth in wartime 
(March, 1940). To study the views 
of such a man more closely will 
certainly lead to a truer under- 
standing of the queer workings of 
the Nazi mind. 

The title of the book was not 
chosen without a purpose. It serves 
to emphasize the antagonism to 
“reason” current in modern Ger- 
many. By opposing “myth” to 
“reason,” Rosenberg gives expres- 
sion to the deeply-rooted conviction 


that the intellect (Geist) is to blame 
for the failures of the past, and that 
only recourse to man’s emotions 
and the subconscious strata of his 
personality,—all that is comprised 
in the vague term “blood,” — can 
avail him. In a shrewd appreciation 
of the spiritual state of the German 
people in the years following the 
last war, with their loss of faith 
and unexpressed yearnings, their 
readiness for complete surrender 
and incapability to see and grasp 
the truth offered in Christ and His 
Church, Rosenberg sets out to pro- 
vide a “myth” around which all 
these inarticulate feelings can crys- 
tallize, the starting point for the 
development of a folk-Church and 
all the other expressions of the folk 
spirit. He does so in the convic- 
tion that the Twentieth Century 
Myth is the legitimate successor of 
those “myths” which shaped both 
the belief and the destiny of the 
great nations of the past: the Greek 
myth of Olympus, the Christian 
“myth,” and the myths of freedom 
of conscience and research. His 
aim is to give the nation a religion 
which is worth dying for, and he 
claims to have found it in the myth 
of blood. “Today,” he writes, 
“there is rising a new belief, the 
myth of blood (viz., race), the be- 
lief that in the blood the divine 
character of man is being defended, 
the belief, enshrined in the clearest 
knowledge, that Nordic biood rep- 
resents the mystery which has over- 
come and replaced the old sacra- 
ments” (p. 129). 
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Rosenberg is by no means orig- 
inal in his choice of the racial myth 
as the key to the secrets of the uni- 
verse. The supremacy of the Nor- 
dic, or Teutonic blood and_ its 
unique power of founding cultures 
had been proclaimed by Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain in the pre- 
ceding generation whose book The 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (1899), is based on the study 
of the French Count Gobineau, 
Essai sur Vinégalité des races hu- 
maines (1853). Gobineau thought 
he had found an explanation of the 
fall of civilizations im racial de- 
terioration through crossbreeding. 
But he was a Catholic, and this af- 
fected his thought in more ways 
than one. At the beginning of his 
first chapter he affirms his accept- 
ance of the fact that the world is 
governed by God in the sense the 
Catholic Church has defined. “It is 
incontestable,” he writes, “that no 
civilization perishes without God 
willing it.” Gobineau is also agrce- 
ably free from all hatred and con- 
tempt of racially inferior peoples, 
whose inability to reach higher 
stages of civilization does not, in 
his view, prevent them from accept- 
ing the Christian Gospel. With all 
his regret at the prospect facing 
humanity, viz., the reign of medi- 
ocrity, he does not suggest any 
means of arresting a development 
which, in his belief, has its origins 
in the mysterious will of the Cre- 
ator Himself. 

It is H. S. Chamberlain who ap- 
plies Gobineau’s conception of three 
separate races, black, white and yel- 
low with distinct racial properties, 
among which the white race is the 
only one capable of founding cul- 
tures, to the Mediterranean basin. 
He thereby paves the way for the 
self-adulation of the German people 
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which is the chief characteristic of 
the Nazi creed. In Chamberlain’s 
view the Teutons are the master 
race in the world. “It was Teu- 
tonic blood and Teutonic blood 
alone (in the wide sense in which I 
take the word, that is to say, em- 
bracing the Celtic, Teutonic and 
Slavonic, or North European races) 
that formed the impelling force and 
the informing power. It is impos- 
sible to estimate aright the genius 
and development of our North- 
European culture, if we obstinately 
shut our eyes to the fact that it 
is ai definite species of mankind 
which constitutes its physical and 
moral basis. We see that clearly 
today; for the less Teutonic a land 
is the more uncivilized it is” (pp. 
187, 188). Unfortunately, the Teu- 
tonic race cannot find salvation in 
the Catholic Church. Though in 
his chapter on religion he expresses 
admiration for her ecclesiastical 
and political ideals, he comes to 
the conclusion that the Church con- 
stitutes a danger to the Teutonic 
race, because it has subjected it to 
the influence of alien thought and 
customs. For the very reason that 
the Church contains Jewish ele- 
ments as well as those originating 
in the “chaos of. peoples,” which 
lived round the Mediterranean in 
the years immediately . preceding 
and following the fall of the Roman 
Empire, it must be rejected. Among 
other things Chamberlain offers a 
justification of anti-Semitism on 
the grounds that the Jewish spirit, 
however worthy and excellent, 
tends to corrode and disintegrate 
all that is best in the Teuton. 

The Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century is indeed the arsenal 
which provides Rosenberg with all 
his weapons. Yet the author of The 
Myth of the Twentieth Century dif- 
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fers from his immediate predeces- 
sor by the virulence of his hatred 
of the Catholic Church and the 
greater skill with which he blends 
mysticism and pseudo-science. In 
the hands of this artful magician 
what had merely been the vagaries 
of misguided eccentrics became the 
center of the most pernicious and 
yet mysteriously attractive teach- 
ing. With an ingenuity worthy of 
a finer cause Rosenberg weaves the 
different threads of thought of his 
predecessors into a net destined to 
catch the imexperienced. Anti- 
Catholicism, and anti-Semitism, 
faith in the mystical qualities of 
the Nordic blood, the narrowness of 
extreme nationalism, and belief in 
the coming of the superman are all 
mixed in this new myth. In three 
books, entitled: The Conflict of 
Values, The Quality of Germanic 
Art, and The Coming Reich, Rosen- 


berg gives a new interpretation of 


life and history. In his introduc- 
tion he describes as the task of our 
age the creation of a new type of 
humanity through a new myth of 
life. This is the myth of the Aryan 
or Nordic hero who, ever since his 
entrance into history, has given 
evidence of his complete superior- 
ity over all other races. All that 
we admire in India, in Greece or 
ancient Rome, the famous artists 
and discoverers of the Renaissance, 
the great kings and princes of 
European civilization, they have all 
belonged to the Nordic stock. What- 
ever was cunning and treacherous, 
unbalanced or divided in spirit 
from St. Augustine (!) to Machia- 
velli was of racially inferior origin. 
Certain qualities are unmistakably 
Aryan: a keen sense of national 
honor and personal dignity, unfail- 
ing loyalty, and a courageous spirit 
of childlike simplicity. Above all, 
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the Nordic hero is at peace with 
himself, possessing as he does a 
complete trust in his Almighty Fa- 
ther. We meet him first in the 
guise of the Aryan conquerors of 
India, we see a different side of his 
character in the Persia of Zoroaster, 
the Greeks of the Homeric age 
show him at his height, the integ- 
rity of ancient Rome is his, and yet 
another trait is added in the de- 
scriptions of the Edda, where this 
hero in warfare, profound philoso- 
pher, and superb artist reveals him- 
self as the eternal seeker, prepared 
even to sacrifice an eye on his quest 
(Odin). Wherever this superior 
being appeared, all the blessings of 
civilization followed in his wake. 
In explanation of the inevitable 
fall of the Aryan empires, Rosen- 
berg offers the same theory as his 
predecessors: the pernicious influ- 
ence of the conquered races. He 
renounces the evolutionary concep- 
tion of history in favor of a static 
one. In his view the developments 
of history are conditioned entirely 
by the struggle between the supe- 
rior and the inferior races. He 
shows that this struggle has at all 
times had the same form—the com- 
plete conquest of the aborigines by 
the Aryan invader, the establish- 
ment of a highly developed culture, 
its gradual disintegration through 
the influence of the raciaily inferior 
elements of the population, and 
lastly its collapse. History teaches 
that inferior races have invariably 
brought about the fall of the supe- 
rior by spoiling their stock through 
intermarriage, and breaking their 
independent spirit by injecting the 
poison of an alien teaching. The 
latter weapon is even more deadly 
than the former. Rosenberg illus- 
trates his point by examples taken 
from different periods of history, 
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the most interesting to us, no 
doubt, being the fate of Greece. 

In Greece, the difference between 
the conception of life of the Aryan 
conquerors and the aborigines is 
most marked. On the one hand 
we have the radiant gods of Olym- 
pus with their beauty of harmony 
and their divine indifference to suf- 
fering, on the other the dark gods 
of the earth, such as Demeter, 
whose service involves mysterious 
orgies and occult ecstasies. The 
Homeric age shows us the Nordic 
conqueror with as yet unsapped 
strength. “These deeply pious cre- 
ations of the Greek spirit show the 
unbent and pure spiritual life of 
Nordic man. They are religious 
confessions of the highest degree, 
expressions of faith in oneself and 
in the deities which are conceived 
with the naiveté of a genius as pro- 
pitious spirits. Homer neither dog- 
matizes nor does he enter upon 
polemics,” says Erwin Rohde 
(Psyche), and in this one sentence 
he describes the nature of all 
genuinely Aryan religious feeling. 
Again this profound student of the 
Greek spirit says, “Homer has no 
interest in, nor tendency towards, 
the mysterious and the ecstatic.” 
This is the mysterious straightness 
of the best race which resounds 
from every authentic verse of the 
Iliad and from all temples of Hel- 
las” (pp. 55, 56). 

But only too soon is the self- 
confidence of the stalwart hero un- 
dermined — life is no longer taken 
for granted. A study of the plays 
of the great tragedians reveals an 
inereasing tendency to question life 
and the justice of fate. The grad- 
ual development of the critical 
spirit is not natural to the pure 
Aryan and can only be accounted 
for by crossbreeding. The fateful 


intellectuality which is characteris- 
tic of the Age of Pericles proves the 
influx of racially inferior elements 
into Greek life. Socrates, however 
admirable he may be in his own 
way, was definitely not an Aryan. 
His exterior shows that he belongs 
to the subject race, but even more 
his mental outlook. All his teach- 
ing concerning the relations be- 
tween virtue and knowledge, the 
existence of a “good” which can be 
apprehended by all men, the very 
quality of his intellect show traces 
of inferior origin. For the Aryan, 
besides being by nature aristo- 
cratic, possesses so sure an instinct 
that he can dispense with reason 
altogether which he despises as the 
stigma of the slave. Once this 
servile spirit had penetrated Greek 
culture it was doomed as is every 
other civilization in which the 
racially inferior elements gain the 
upper hand. 

The history of Christian Europe 
gives an account of the struggle 
between the Nordic Aryans and the 
“chaos of peoples.” This struggle 
is still continuing, and it is there- 
fore of supreme importance that 
statesmen and people alike should 
be alive to its implications. From 
the outset the Aryan was faced by 
a powerful foe who endeavored to 
overthrow him by his usual policy 
of intermarriage and subjection to 
alien ideals. Wherever the Aryan 
asserted himself, civilization flour- 
ished, and it is indeed worth noting 
that during the highly creative age 
of the Renaissance in Italy it was 
only the Africanized region of 
southern Italy which failed to make 
its contribution. Yet all the time 
the. Aryan was fighting against 
great odds; for the “chaos of peo- 
ples,” the racial underworld, had 
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succeeded in building a very power- 
ful organization for his overthrow: 
the Catholic Church. This was in- 
deed a most deadly weapon. By 
preaching an ideal which was so 
alien to the Aryan, the Church suc- 
ceeded in injecting the element of 
doubt into a character by nature 
not divided in itself. Rosenberg is 
firmly convinced that the great dog- 
mas of sin and redemption have 
nothing to do with the real teach- 
ing of Christ Who was Himself of 
pure race. “The doctrine of orig- 
inal sin would have been unintel- 
ligible to a people of unbroken 
racial character. For in such a na- 
tion dwells a faith in itself and its 
own will, which it conceives as its 
destiny. Homer’s heroes know as 
little of ‘sin’ as the ancient Indians, 
and the Germans of Tacitus and the 
Saga of Dietrich. On the other 
hand a constant feeling of sin is a 
concomitant of physical hybridiza- 
tion” (p. 88). 

As Friedrich Nietzsche had done 
before him in his Genealogy of 
Morals, Rosenberg endeavors to dis- 
credit Christianity in the eyes of the 
world by pointing out origins both 
degrading and obscure. In his opin- 
ion as in that of his master, the 
Christian ideal, as it has been de- 
veloped in centuries of Christian 
civilization, shows all the signs of 
the slave’s mentality. In complete 
misunderstanding of spiritual re- 
alities he contrasts honor, dig- 
nity, self-assertion and pride with 
charity, humility, self-denial, and 
submissiveness, and pronounces 
judgment in favor of the former. 
Blinded as he is, he sees in the 
Christian virtues no more than in- 
dividual efforts at sanctity, which 
are unable to affect the destinies of 
nations. In his view, the entire 
struggle of the Germanic spirit for 
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self-expression is contained in the 
conflict between the two values of 
charity and honor. Wherever char- 
ity has triumphed, honor has: been 
trampled underfoot, and it is only 
when honor, conceived in a strictly 
nationalist sense, is victorious that 
the spirit of the Aryan German can 
develop to its full stature. What, 
Rosenberg asks, has this teaching 
of charity resulted in? It has re- 
sulted in the preservation of all that 
is “inferior, diseased, crippled, 
criminal and rotten”; it has under- 
mined the proud dignity of the 
Nordic peoples and robbed them of 
their original surety of instinct, 
thus rendering them a prey to un- 
scrupulous foes. 

To free Christianity, if it is to be 
preserved at all, from all foreign 
accretions, notably those of Jew- 
ish origin, is the foremost task of 
the responsible leader. The exclu- 
sion of the Old Testament and the 
Pauline Epistles would seem an 
obvious demand. All study of the 
Gospels must concentrate on those 
traits in Christ’s character which 
show Him as the dauntless hero, 
the Mighty One in the Temple. The 
Man of Sorrows, Whose sufferings 
redeemed the world, does not ap- 
peal to the sturdy Germanic spirit. 
For the German looks upon life as 
a process of self-education. He is 
interested in the life of Christ, not 
in His death. In this Goethe, the 
greatest of all Germans, is his 
model. Concentration on the suf- 
ferings of Christ betrays a slave's 
mentality, and has purposely been 
fostered by the Church and the 
power-loving hierarchy in order to 
break the proud independence of 
the Aryan spirit. In this she has 
proved all too successful in the 


past. 
Throughout the centuries, ac- 
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cording to this reading of history, 
the battle has been pitched between 
the liberty -loving Nordic peoples 
and the overbearing claims of an 
alien organization. “The Reform- 
ers” from the Albigenses onwards 
have taken part in it. The rise of 
National States in Europe marks 
one of its stages. All the northern 
States: Great Britain, Holland, the 
Scandinavian countries and last not 
least, Prussia, have taken sides in 
it. It is only through their efforts 
that the Aryan stock has survived 
at all. But the battle is not yet won. 
The springs that poison the thought 
life of the Aryan are still flowing. 
The danger of racial deterioration 
through crossbreeding is still immi- 
nent. The fate of France affords 
ample proof that this is so. Her 
vitality has been undermined 
through intermarriage with inferior 
races, and nothing can now restore 
her to her former glory. 

Rosenberg does not fail to evolve 
a scheme for the ordering of the 
world in conformity with the racial 
theory. The future of the nations 
is conceived of in the form of a 
system of racially pure States. In 
Europe, under the hegemony of 
Germany the Nordic stock will be 
dominant. A Nordic North America 
will control the South American 
Continent. In Asia, the Japanese 
will hold the key position. The 
British Empire, governed as it is by 
a Nordic race, will remain intact. (!) 
The Jews will be collected in a place 
especially set apart for them, and 
Africa may safely be left to her own 
peoples, once the Negroes from 
America have been repatriated. 

In a world of this description the 
Aryan will be able to devote him- 
self to the task of founding cul- 
tures, and all that as yet has been 
only promise will find fulfillment. 
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The Nordic hero who was thwarted 
from the very moment he entered 
history will then develop unim- 
peded. But as this glorious day 
has not yet dawned, it is imperative 
to be watchful and pursue a policy 
in accordance with the new ideals, 
especially in the educational field. 
Mention has already been made of 
the new interpretation of the Gos- 
pel, and Christian teaching is to be 
modified still further in the spirit 
of the following quotation: “All 
German education must be based 
on the appreciation of the fact that 
it was not Christianity which 
brought civilization to us, but that 
Christianity owes its lasting values 
to the Germanic character... . 
Hence the Germanic values of char- 
acter are the eternal forces by 
which everything else must be gov- 
erned” (p. 623). 


The disastrous results to which 
such subversive teaching has led in 
Germany are a matter of common 
knowledge today. In pursuit of so 
fantastic an ideal as that of the per- 
fect Aryan far-reaching legislative 
measures have been taken. The 
efforts to preserve the Aryan from 
racial contamination by marriage 
with Jews are crystallized in the 
Nuremberg Laws of 1935, which 
prohibit marriage and sexual inter- 
course between Jews and Aryans 
even when the Jewish element is 
limited to one grandparent each. 
Divorce on grounds of racial incom- 
patibility has been facilitated. The 
Sterilization Law of January, 1934, 
has affected the most private sphere 
of the individual. To these protec- 
tive measures we must add those 
taken to ensure both the health and 
fecundity of the Aryan. By the 
Hereditary Farm Law of 1933, the 
entail system has been applied to 
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small peasant holdings. These 
must be owned by Aryans of pure 
race who are thus bound to the land 
where, as the new theory teaches, 
they are more likely to preserve 
their racial heritage intact. Marriage 
facilities are granted and the foun- 
dation of large families encouraged. 
To provide the State with healthy 
offspring is the primary duty of its 
citizens who are brought up to re- 
alize their responsibilities. Lead- 
ers of the Hitler Youth sign pledges 
that they will fulfill their obliga- 
tions, and information on racial 
matters is freely given at the vari- 
ous branches of the Racial Policy 
Bureau. 

This new conception of the world 
has profoundly affected German 
education. In schools a large 
amount of time is devoted to the 
new subject. Moreover all others, 
even the most alien such as science 
and mathematics, are colored by it. 
We have already heard of the new 
outlook on history. Pupils are 
taught that the very fact of being 
an Aryan affects the whole outlook 
of a person and lends a unique 
quality to his work. The intellec- 
tual and spiritual life of a people is 
racially conditioned, and as each 
race apprehends truth differently, 
there can be no real understanding 
between the nations of the world. 
Even where the naturally generous 
instincts of the Aryan would lead 
him to seek intercourse with mem- 
bers of other races, where pity 
might urge the Aryan child to re- 
sent the treatment meted out to his 
Jewish fellow pupil, he must re- 
member that the racial inferior is 
only waiting to exploit such senti- 
ments which, far from being good 
in themselves, are in reality a sign 
of weakness. For only those—here 
an argument of Nietzsche’s is re- 
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sumed—who have risen above their 
pity are really free to govern a 
world which has been emptied of 
God. 
In The Myth of the Twentieth 
Century the revolt against God 
which has at all times been a pos- 
sibility of the human soul, becomes 
articulate in a form most suited to 
the present spiritual state of the 
German people. Their ardent na- 
tionalism thwarted by defeat, their 
pride wounded by humiliation, 
their faith undermined in centuries 
of religious disunity, they grasped 
at a solution which exalts their na- 
tionalism, panders to their pride, 
and offers them a substitute for 
genuine faith. The roots of this new 
creed reach as far back as the six- 
teenth century when, by breaking 
away from the unity of the Catholic 
Church, man entered upon the path 
of emancipation from God. The 
rise of exclusive nationalism, the 
replacing of God by the austerity of 
mathematico - physical laws, the 
autonomous personality of the last 
century are all stages in this de- 
velopment. Today the last is 
reached. Man is prepared to set 
himself up as final arbiter of all 
values in a world which is the sole 
reality. In doing so, he hopes to 
attain that freedom and power 
which he believes to be rightfully 
his. 

This hope has already proved to 
be vain. Instead of opening up un- 
to him new realms of hitherto un- 
realized possibilities, it has made 
him subject to the hardest task- 
masters the world has ever known. 
For the presumptuous attempt of 
the creatures to revolt against his 
Creator, his yielding to that subtlest 
of all temptations: eritis sicut deus, 
must inevitably lead to his complete 
destruction. 
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ONE LAST MEASURE 


By CarMEN DarsBy McBrIDE 


TEPHEN CRADDOCK made no 

sound as he laid back the sheet 
and slipped out of bed that summer 
morning. He stood tall and thin, 
trembling in his blue cotton pa- 
jamas, staring at his haggard re- 
flection in the mirror of Alice’s 
dressing table. Strange, to think 
that this was his last day. 

He drove his thoughts away from 
the decision he had made in the 
night and fastened them on the 
beauty of the solid walnut four 
poster bed in which Alice was 
asleep. The bedroonf suite, like all 
the furniture in their home, had 
been expensive in its day. Evidence 
of the many years in which Stephen 
had been a good provider. Poor 
consolation now, with the finance 
company threatening to take the 
furniture for a mortgage which he 
had to put on all their household 
goods since he had been out of 
work. 

Stephen had let his life become 
so thoroughly set in one mold, that 
when he found himself suddenly 
without a job, he was unable to 
break the mold and recast it. 

Two years ago when he had 
started out to find re-employment, 
he had been well and strong. At first 
he found a few jobs but the salaries 
they offered were an insult to his 
record of seventeen years as office 
manager for the Atlas Chemical 
Company. 

Hardest to bear was that sen- 
tence repeated over and over: 
“Sorry but it’s against the policy of 
this firm to hire a man past forty.” 
Resentment against such injustice 


had burned so long in Stephen, that 
there was nothing left but the ashes 
of dead hopes. He had been junked 
as a failure and a physical wreck. 

He looked at Alice. She showed 
the toll the last two years had 
taken. Her long, dark lashes lay 
on her pale cheeks, like fringed cur- 
tains dropped before the worries of 
the day. Stephen drew back from 
an overpowering hunger to touch 
his lips to her eyelids. He was 
glad that Alice had Betty. 

For seventeen years Alice and he 
had saved for Betty’s college educa- 
tion. The money had gone in the 
last two years on their living ex- 
penses and to doctors for him. But 
at last he had found a way to give 
it all back to Alice and Betty. The 
money from his insurance would 
give his wife and daughter the 
things that he had worked years to 
provide, but failed at last to give. 

He went into the bathroom, 
shaved and washed his teeth. He 
had tried to think that it was his 
teeth and not his heart. He knew 
better now. His teeth had been out 
and he had had his plates six 
months. Still he was no better. 

When he heard Betty in the hall 
outside the bathroom, he held a 
towel up to his face so she wouldn’t 
see how his cheeks had sunken 
since his teeth had been extracted. 

“Daddy, are you all right?” Betty 
asked. “You’re not sick?” 

Ignoring the question, he whis- 
pered, “Let mother sleep.” 

Alice had taken up his fruitless 
search for work when the doctor 
ordered him to rest. 
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“Let her sleep as long as she 
will,” he repeated. 

“All right.” Betty linked her 
arm through his as they went into 
the kitchen. She was nearly as tall 
as he. “You and I'll cat,” she said, 
“and I'll keep the oatmeal warm for 
mother.” 

Plotting with Betty to protect 
Alice cheered him. For so long it 
had been Alice and Betty scheming 
to save him. 

When he took his place across 
the little table from Betty he meant 
to break the news of the fishing 
trip that he’d planned, but as he 
listened to Betty’s gay chatter he 
found his decision of the night 
fading, like some vague dream. Her 
eyes were clear, blue and shining. 
Alice’s eyes had been like that. 

He might wait one more day. 
Maybe he could work out some 
other plan. He pushed back the 
thought as he saw Betty looking at 
him, questioningly. 

In a flash she was smiling again. 
“There’s salad in the refrigerator 
for your lunch, dad,” she said. “I 
made it yesterday after I came home 
from work.” 

Betty working in a restaurant. If 
it hadn’t been for him, she’d be in 
school. When he was sure that his 
voice would not betray him, he 
said: “How about a little fishing 
trip this evening?” 

His heart pounded while he wait- 
ed for her answer. 

“Where could we go?” she asked 
at last. 

“We might try Rock Cliff Camp.” 

“But nobody goes there any 
more.” 

“All the more fishing for us,” he 
smiled. 

Betty did not smile. When she 
spoke her voice sounded exactly 
like Alice’s, “Let’s forget the fish- 
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ing trip today. Maybe some time 
next week we can go.” 

He placed his spoon on his plate 
and held his hands together under 
the table. Betty must not see how 
they were shaking. 

Next week his insurance would 
have lapsed. 

The door opened and Alice en- 
tered the kitchen. She wore Betty's 
blue linen dress because she had 
nothing of her own fit to wear when 
she looked for work. She was 
smiling but Stephen saw that she 
carried her cheerfulness with the 
same steady hand with which she 
brought him his malted milk. 

“Did you sleep well, Stephen?” 
she asked. 

When he did not answer, Betty 
said quickly: “Mother, your oat- 
meal is in the double boiler.” 

Alice moved the oatmeal from the 
stove and held a slice of bread over 
the gas flame. “I ate so much last 
night,” she said, “I want only a 
piece of toast.” 

Before they could stop her she 
divided her oatmeal into Betty’s and 
Stephen’s bowls. “Eat it while it’s 
hot,” she said. 

The oatmeal was scarcely 
touched. Alice began to spread her 
bread with the thinnest possible 
amount of butter. Stephen took the 
bread from her hand and buttered 
it generously. 

“Eat that,” he said as he gave it 
back to her. “You need it.” 

The mastery in his tone and her 
quiet response gave him courage to 
goon. “You and Betty need to get 
out more. We're going fishing to- 
day.” 

She was silent so long, he said: 
“T’ll check the car and get it ready 
this morning.” 

“But you know,” Alice said quiet- 
ly, “every time we take the car out 
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it breaks down and costs us a lot 
before we get it back.” 

He smiled. “It’s had a long rest,” 
and added: “It'll get us to Rock 
Cliff, all right.” 

“But the doctor said you shouldn’t 
drive.” 

“Then you or Betty can drive.” 

Neither Alice nor Betty said any- 
thing but Betty got up, walked over 
to the side of his chair and stood 
with her arm around his shoulder. 
Alice pushed back from the table 
with a slow, determined movement. 
“We can’t spend the money for 
gasoline,” she said. 

He winced and her tone softened. 
“| know we need to get out more 
but let’s forget the trip for today. 
Maybe we can go later.” As if that 
settled the matter she began to 
stack the dishes. 

Betty patted his shoulder, stooped 
and kissed him on the top of his 


head where the hair grew thin, then 
joined her mother in clearing away 
the breakfast things. 

Before Alice left the room she 


stopped and kissed him. “I'll be 
home early,” she said a few min- 
utes later when she left the house. 

They never discussed Alice’s 
looking for employment. One day 
she had come home with the an- 
nouncement that she was going to 
work in the alteration room of a 
fashion shop. .When Stephen in- 
sisted that he would find a job soon 
and that her place was in the home, 
she had not taken the position. 

Soon after that Betty went to 
work in the restaurant, making sal- 
ads and waiting on tables during 
the noon hour. 

Before she went to the restaurant 
this morning, Betty came back to 
the kitchen where Stephen still sat, 
staring out of the window. 

“How do you like my hair?” she 
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asked him. Every day she found 
some new way to curl her bangs. 

“Looks swell.” He repeated the 
words he knew she wanted to hear, 
and with her arm. through his, 
went to the front door with her, He 
waited until she turned the corner 
and waved. How many mornings 
would she turn back to wave to 
him, after he had gone? 

An old automobile passed in the 
street, followed by a shining new 
car. Stephen watched the two cars 
out of sight. Queer world! Steel- 
made automobiles carried on, the 
old and the new, side by side. But 
men were thrown into the junk 
yard while they still were in perfect 
running order. Big industry want- 
ed only young men. 

He took a wallet from his pocket 
and counted the nickels and dimes 
he’d saved. After he paid the ex- 
penses of the trip to the camp he’d 
have enough money to buy bacon 
and eggs. He’d like to think that 
he’d bought their last meal together. 

Slowly he walked out through the 
yard to the garage. For several 
minutes he just stood, looking help- 
lessly at the old car sagging on a 
flat tire. When had he changed a 
tire? The doctor had warned him 
against any over exertion. Let the 
tire finish him. It would be the 
easiest way. 

An hour later he slipped the jack 
out from under the car. He stood 
back and surveyed his work. His 
whole body tingled with his first 
accomplishment in months. 

He washed his face and hands 
and combed his hair, parting it care- 
fully so that less of the gray 
showed. Then he checked the gaso- 
line to see if there was enough to 
take him to the filling station. 
There was plenty of gasoline but 
the battery was dead. 
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He felt no helplessness as the bat- 
tery failed to respond. The glow 
of accomplishment still burned in 
him from his mastery over the flat 
tire. There was just enough slope 
to the driveway for him to push the 
car down into the street and from 
there he could coast to the filling 
station. 

It had been months since he had 
been to the filling station. He was 
surprised to see how it had ex- 
panded. A new man was in charge. 
While the assistant was putting in 
a battery, Stephen talked with the 
man who owned the station. 

“How’s business?” Stephen asked. 

The man smiled. “Beats work- 
ing for the other fellow.” 

“You have a nice place here,” 
Stephen said and added more to 
himself: “Wish I had a station like 
this.” 

The man began to polish Ste- 
“Took me a 


phen’s windshield. 
long time,” he said, “before I re- 
alized that I’d reached the age when 
it’s better to have a little business of 
my own than to try to find a job.” 

“But can you make any money?” 
Stephen asked. 


“Sure. I’m making money now 
and I’ll make more as soon as I get 
things organized. What I need now 
is a good, steady man to run the 
accessory end and look after the 
books.” 

Stephen stared at him. 
mean that?” 

A light flickered within him and 
fluttered to a taper of hope. Some- 
one had said that after a man 
passed forty, his best chances were 
with some small business. “What 
would you pay?” Stephen asked. 

The man thought for a moment. 
“I couldn’t pay more than fifteen a 
week to start but I'd work out some 
percentage plan.” 


“You 
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Stephen turned away. “A. man 
can’t live on that,” he said. Fifteen 
a week would still mean no college 
for Betty and Alice would think she 
had to go on looking for work. He 
would still be a failure. 

He paid for the gasoline. “That 
battery you put in,” he said, “you’re 
sure it’s all right? I’m driving to 
Rock Cliff this afternoon,” and add- 
ed lightly, “Just decided to try a 
little fishing.” 

He drove around the block before 
he went home. Suppose he could 
get that fifteen dollar job, chances 
were he’d get fired. He knew noth- 
ing about filling stations and auto 
accessories. It would be bad enough 
to take a job for fifteen if he 
thought he could keep it. He 
stopped the car and sat for awhile 
in the shade of a tree. When he 
started the motor again his mind 
was made up. It was too late now 
to experiment with a fifteen dollar 
job. He’d tried for two years to 
find work. Long enough to prove 
that he was no longer any good to 
himself or anyone else. There was 
just one thing left for him to do. 
Go on to Rock Cliff and carry out 
his plan. 

Alice met him as he stopped the 
car in their driveway beside the 
porch. “Oh, Steve!” she said, “I’m 
glad you’re back. I couldn’t imag- 
ine where you’d gone.” 

“Had to get a little gas for our 
trip.” He was pleased that he could 
make his voice sound so light. He 
saw Alice brace herself. 

“Steve, we can’t go to Rock Cliff 
this afternoon. Betty has to work 
till ten o’clock tonight.” 

For a moment he was staggered. 
He couldn’t leave Alice at the camp, 
alone, when it happened. He'd 
counted on Betty’s being there with 
her. There was nothing he could 
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do now, though, about Betty. He 
had to go through with it. 

Alice looked at him. “We'll for- 
get the fishing trip now and maybe 
before long we'll take a real vaca- 
tion.” 

He turned away so that she 
wouldn’t see his face. She had de- 
veloped an uncanny power to read 
his face. 

He heard her go into the house. 
When she came back she was smil- 
ing as if everything were settled. 
“Betty’s all excited,” she said. “She 
thinks that she will get work every 
evening from now on. If she does 
she can take a business course.” 

“How,” he asked dully, “can she 
do that?” 

“She can go to school in the 
mornings and she will have a couple 
of hours every afternoon to study.” 

“I won’t have Betty working in a 
restaurant at night,” he broke off 
and added: “Betty’s too young to 
work where there’s drinking and a 
lot of fresh men.” 

Alice did not answer. 

“I bought bacon and eggs,” he 
said, “for our supper tonight at the 
camp.” 

Her tone changed. “Steve, why 
do you insist on going tonight?” 

“I’ve got to go tonight. It’s my 
last chance. Tomorrow I start to 
work at the filling station—” he 
broke off, trembling at the lie. He 
must act happy about his new work, 
so, after it was all over tonight, 
Alice would have one more memory 
to hold up against any doubts that 
might try to slip in. 

Before she could ask a question 
he went on talking. “I'll have 
charge of the books. There’ll be a 
bonus besides my salary. But I'll 
tell you all about it later, after 
we've had supper at the camp.” 

“But, Steve—” 


He reached over and picked up 
a pillow from the porch swing, 
threw it onto the back seat of the 
car. “I'll get the things into the 
car,” he said, “you run along and 
get ready. Betty will be all right,” 
he tried to add, “until we get back,” 
but couldn’t. 

In less than an hour they were 
on their way. Alice drove. 

Rock Cliff was even more for- 
saken than Stephen remembered it. 
He chose it because he thought 
there wouldn’t be many people 
there and the cabins rented for 
very little. 

When they stopped the car  be- 
side their cabin, he looked across 
the river. “We must be the only 
campers,” he said. 

“Don’t you want to lie down,” 
Alice asked, “while I get supper?” 

“I’m not hungry yet. We'll go 
down to the river. Maybe I'll go 
out in one of the boats and drop a 
line.” 

“But wouldn’t you like to unpack 
first?” Alice insisted. 

He was suddenly overcome with 
weakness, a feeling of suffocation. 

“No,” he said, “let’s go on down 
to the river.” 

He reached for a thick stick that 
leaned against the cabin. He'd 
never used a cane but Alice 
wouldn’t think anything about his 
carrying a stick. He grasped the 
stick but his hand trembled so, he 
wove a series of zigzaggy circles in 
the air before he succeeded in 
planting it on the ground. He was 
glad that Alice was in the cabin at 
that moment. 

Strange voices babbled within 
him. “You've got to get it over now. 
You don’t dare wait till evening. If 
you try to eat supper with her, 
she’ll know.” 

They started down the path to 
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the river. “Look, Steve!” Alice 
stopped him, her hand on his arm. 
“That wonderful old tree that has 
fallen into the river.” 

He tried to speak but his tongue 
seemed glued to his palate. The 
weariness had lifted from Alice’s 
face. Her eyes were bright. He 
was pleased that he had been able 
to hide his nervousness from her. 
He was glad he had not let her 
know about the notice from the in- 
surance company when it came last 
week. He'd destroyed the letter. 
Alice would not know by what nar- 
row margin the insurance had been 
saved. 

“You know what,” she laughed, 
“I’m going to sit out there on that 
old tree and watch the sunset.” 

“No!” His sharpness surprised 
him as much as it startled Alice. 
He forced himself to add quietly: 
“The river is deep there. You 


might fall in.” 

“And I can’t swim,” she added 
for him—then: “But you can.” 

He kept his eyés on the tree in 
the river. 

“The sky is beautiful tonight, 
isn’t it?” she said as she turned 


back to the sunset. “I like to think 
that old age is like a sunset. All 
the gay colors of youth mellowed 
and blended into lovely, soft tones 
... with memories flashing through, 
like the gleaming fire of an opal.” 
He leaned heavily against the 
tree, bracing himself with the stick. 
“Tired?” she asked. “Why don’t 
you rest while I pick a few flowers?” 
She turned to a bed of wild ver- 
benas. Age-chiseled rock bordered 
the little flower garden, like heavy 
old lace. The bright red petals lay 
against the rocks in a trailing de- 
sign of rich embroidery. 
Stephen watched her joy over 
the flowers, and remorse smote him. 
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He had taken even the wild flowers 
out of her life.. Maybe later, after 
Betty finished college, Alice would 
buy a little place in the country. 

He looked at the sinking sun. In 
another hour he would be—gone. 
His heart began to beat so furious- 
ly, he had to shut off all thought. 
He waited until Alice’s back was 
turned before he started to walk 
down the path. 

She saw him and smiled. “Wait 
while I run back to the cabin and 
put these flowers in water.” 

He stopped, glad for another 
chance to rest. If only he could 
ease that terrible vibration that ran 
up his legs and beat into his chest 
until he thought it would suffocate 
him. 

He heard Alice calling to him 
from the door of the cabin. “I be- 
lieve I’ll start this old oil stove. It 
may take a long time to get hot 
water for coffee.” 

He started walking again in an 
effort to get away from his 
thoughts. They soon caught up 
with him. Coward! A trembling, 
terrified coward! A dry sound 
caught in his throat. 

His whole body began to jerk. 
He stopped and leaned against a 
tree. He dared not fail now. 

Slowly his strength came back 
and he started out again. When he 
reached the bank he counted three 
boats: He chose the oldest looking 
one, laid down his stick, felt in his 
pocket to make sure he had his 
fishing lines, untied the boat and 
got in. 

His hands shook so, he could 
scarcely hold the oars. Then slow- 
ly the boat began to move out to- 
ward the deep water beyond the 
fallen tree. 

As he passed beyond the sunset 
into the shadow of the tree, a 
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strange feeling came over him. It 
was as if his body already had gone 
on. The figure that sat in the boat, 
arms outspread mechanically work- 
ing the oars, was his ghost. He 
would tell the ghost when to loosen 
his hold on the oars, when to let 
them drop... then he would give 
the ghost a little shove and he’d 
slip into the water. 

His fingers actually had begun to 
relax when they closed over the 
oars, gripping them convulsively. 
A song, sweet and clear, came from 
the cabin. Alice! He'd forgotten 
Alice could sing like that. 

A sudden desire to live possessed 
him. “Go get that job at the gar- 
age,” it said, “And keep her sing- 
ing.” 

“On fifteen a week?” He stood 
for a moment against the mocking 
question only to surrender to the 
taunt that followed. “You don’t 


know that you can get the job.” 
He saw Alice start down the path. 
Heard her call to him. 


That was his cue. He dared not 
miss it. He had rehearsed the scene 
so many times in his mind, he knew 
that his first and only performance 
would be perfect. 

The water received him, at first 
warm, then the blackness closed in 
and sucked him down into its dizzy 
swirl. Automatically he fought off 
the chill that gripped his feet, his 
knees, then his body. 

He had ceased struggling when 
he drifted to the surface the first 
time. In that brief breathing spell 
the panorama of his failures flashed 
through his mind. Too weak to 
struggle against them, he closed his 
eyes but the picture continued to 
unroll itself. 

As he went down again he just 
seemed to be floating. A lassitude, 
sweet and pleasant, enveloped him. 
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It was easy going out like this ... 
just drifting down, wrapped in a 
shroud of cool green water. Down. 
Down. 

Then once more he came to the 
surface. “Would this be his second 
or third time to go down?” Unan- 
swered, the question was floating 
away when a piercing scream cut 
through to him. He opened his 
eyes and in that instant saw Alice 
plunge from the fallen tree into the 
river. She floundered and went 
down only a few feet from him. 

Alice was drowning. He must 
save her. Alice! Alice! His will 
shouted and shouted until his arms 
began to respond languidly at first, 
then with a rhythmic movement. 
Alice! His will was master now. 
Driving like pistons his arms shot 
through the water. His lungs were 
on fire, bursting for air. Gasping, 
choking, he came up. 

His leaden arms fought to keep 
his head above the water. The pain 
tore at his chest, blinding him. 
Then suddenly the darkness cleared 
and through a mist he saw Alice 
struggling, flailing the water, as it 
sucked her down again. 

Frenzied, frantic, he lunged after 
her. Faith, intuitive and so strong, 
it needed no voice, breathed through 
his whole body as he made his way 
to Alice. 

The aching in his lungs stopped. 
From some reserve came a steady 
flow of strength. The space be- 
tween Alice and him shortened. His 
hand clutched her hair. With her 
head braced against his left shoul- 
der he came up. A branch of the 
old tree gave him support. 

When he looked down at Alice, 
safe on the broad trunk of the old 
tree, saw her faint smile and the 
flutter of her eyelids, he knew that 
he could not abandon his job of liv- 
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ing. It was his responsibility. 
There was no one to carry it on but 
him. 
Alice opened her eyes. The love 
and trust he saw in them straight- 
ened out life’s values for him. 

He covered her hand with his. 
The haggard look was gone from 
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his face. His head was up, his 
shoulders back. His heart beat 
strong and steady to a truth as old 
as Time: To every man is given one 
last measure of courage and 
strength. Sometimes it takes a 
man’s last desperate effort to find 
it, but it is always there. 





OLD BARNS IN THE RAIN 


By GLENN Warp DrESBACH 


Fe your wistful memory recalls 

The sound of bird feet delicate and light 
Upon old roofs in rain, in dusky walls 
The sound that scampers, and the singing flight 
Of pigeons’ wings across the fragrant mow, 
You could not quite suspect old wagons, caught 
In cobwebs, turn to ships, and even now 
In hay are caves and mountains we forgot. 


Adventure speeds the pulse, and conquest stirs 
The breath of summer in the clover hay; 
Through dusty windows creeps a light that blurs 
On daring deeds and places far away. 


Youth finds the treasure! 


Look in eyes and see 


The bright excitement of discovery! 





THE NEW SOCIAL PAN-AMERICANISM 


Hope of Democracy 


By DonaLp MarQguanp Dozer 


F you have ever traveled in the 

countries south of the Rio 
Grande you know that the Latin 
Americans are culturally almost as 
unlike the people of the United 
States as are the Japanese or Chi- 
nese. Their chief charm to ordi- 
nary tourists from the north is their 
exotic quality, the striking dissimi- 
larity of their life from our own. 
Almost as soon as you cross the Rio 
Grande you enter a new world and 
notice everywhere the contrast be- 
tween Latin Americanism and 
Anglo-Americanism —in the bull 


rings, the fagades of the churches, 
the ubiquitous statues, and the gen- 


eral indolencia of the people. It is 
estimated that nearly half of the 
approximately 120,000,000 people 
who live in these twenty countries 
(and perhaps as many as ninety per 
cent in one of them) are illiterate. 
In portions of Central America and 
tropical South America one sees 
natives so slightly touched by twen- 
tieth-century industrialism that 
they make our southern share- 
croppers look like economic royal- 
ists. Culturally the Latin Ameri- 
cans range from the almost naked 
savages of the upper Amazon to in- 
tellectual leaders like Dr. Alejandro 
Alvarez of Chile, Saavedra Lamas 
of Argentina, and Diego Rivera of 
Mexico whose names and works are 
well known on three continents. In 
their relations among themselves 
and with foreigners they attach 
great importance to prestige, digni- 


dad, formality, finesse, and diplo- 
matic jockeying for position. They 
regard their Iberic-Indian civiliza- 
tion as more feminine, more spirit- 
ual, more artistic than that of the 
United States. Their mental proc- 
esses, their living conditions, their 
historical heritage, their religious 
beliefs, and their total experience 
differ almost completely from ours. 

Moreover, their geographical sit- 
uation, apparent in a single glance 
at the globe, and the difficulties 
of inter-American communication 
have brought the Latin American 
countries into closer contact with 
Europe than with us. Rio de 
Janeiro, for example, is nearer to 
Lisbon than to New York, and 
southern Argentina is no closer 
geographically to the United States 
than to the Soviet Union and 
Ethiopia. 

For more than a century, how- 
ever, the American nations have 
been making efforts to reduce their 
political disagreements and to am- 
plify their cultural harmonies. 
Some of them have met in the ex- 
clusively Latin American confer- 
ences at Panama in 1826, at Lima 
in 1847, at Santiago in 1856, at 
Lima again in 1864, and at Bogota 
in 1886. For the past fifty years 
they have all sent representatives 
to the periodic Pan-American con- 
ferences which convened succes- 
sively at Washington, Mexico City, 
Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, San- 
tiago, Havana, Montevideo, and 
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Lima. All told, some or all of the 
American nations have met together 
in more than one hundred confer- 
ences dealing with such various 
subjects as the codification of the 
international law of the Americas, 
the status of women, the promotion 
of the sciences, the construction of 
a Pan-American Highway, radio, 
commercial aviation, agriculture, 
public health and sanitation. Their 
political and cultural disunity and 
their mutual suspicions, therefore, 
have been counteracted by their 
habit of talking over their common 
problems together. 

Inter-American co-operation in 
the field of scholarship has of 
course been proceeding for decades. 
The International Congress of 
Americanists, founded more than 
seventy-two years ago, held its most 
recent sessions at Mexico City and 
Lima in 1939; at each session more 
than 300 scholars participated in 
learned discussions on _ subjects 
ranging from Incan mummies to 
present population problems. For 
over fifty years the Pan-American 
Union, which is “the oldest func- 
tioning group of governments in the 
world,” has been spreading sweet- 
ness and light usually tinged with 
State Department colorings. It has 
offered its hospitalities to visiting 
Latin American professors and stu- 
dents, has served as a depository 
for inter-American treaties, and has 
sponsored delightful concerts and 
moving pictures for the members of 
the diplomatic corps and Washing- 
ton society. Conspicuously out- 
standing among the agencies of cul- 
tural Pan-Americanism are the 
American Scientific Congresses, the 
eighth of which, meeting at Wash- 
ington in May, 1940, gave some 
2,300 American scholars an oppor- 
tunity to share their conclusions 
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with each other in many different 
fields. 

This scholarly collaboration, 
however, has not much affected the 
everyday life of the Americas. Be- 
fore the present European War 
school children of fifteen or sixteen 
years in the United States could be 
easily amazed with tales of cities, 
buildings, railways, and automo- 
biles south of the Rio Grande. 
Paraphrasing Sydney Smith’s fa- 
mous question it could well be 
asked, “Who in the United States 
reads a Latin American book? Or 
what Latin American reads a book 
from the United States?” A recent 
investigation in a large Brazilian 
city disconcertingly revealed that 
all the libraries there contained 
only ten books on United States 
history. 

But the development of the pres- 
ent crisis has compelled ordinary 
people in both the United States 
and the Latin American countries 
to become at least culturally aware 
of each other. At the Buenos Aires 
Conference in 1936 all the Ameri- 
can nations signed a Convention on 
Interchange of Publications. 
Twelve of them have since ratified 
it and are now supplying each 
other with their publications. Our 
Library of Congress has prepared a 
list of 6,000 books which best de- 
pict life and thought in the United 
States, and the State Department's 
Division of Cultural Relations is 
sending copies of these books to 
Latin American countries. These 
countries are also sending their 
books to us, Colombia, for example, 
having sent two hundred sets of a 
new one-hundred-volume anthology 
of her best literature to selected 
educational institutions in the 
United States. In the summer of 
1939 thirty-two of our publishing 
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houses exhibited their books in 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, and Rio 
de Janeiro under local sponsorship 
and at the close of the exhibitions 
presented the books to local organ- 
izations, a gesture which was widely 
acclaimed in these three southern 
capitals as a significant move to- 
ward better hemispheric under- 
standing. At the same time a 
traveling exhibition of 400 Latin 
American books, furnished co- 
operatively by many of the south- 
ern governments at the request of 
the American Library Association, 
toured the United States. Book ex- 
changes among the Latin American 
countries have also been arranged; 
more than a year ago some 4,000 
Brazilian books were exhibited in 
Montevideo. 

In order to promote further cul- 
tural interchange the American na- 


tions also signed a Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations at the Buenos 
Aires Conference, and under it fif- 
teen American nations are now ex- 
changing graduate students and 


professors. This convention has 
since been supplemented by several 
bilateral agreements such as the 
Convention on Cultural Exchange 
between Bolivia and Brazil which 
provides for the mutual transfer of 
professors, students, and technical 
experts between these two coun- 
tries. Bolivia and Paraguay, less 
than three years after the close of 
their Chaco War, concluded four 
pacts providing for co-operation in 
matters of communications, trade, 
and cultural exchange; a Para- 
guayan-Bolivian Institute has re- 
cently been set up in Asuncién and 
a Bolivian-Paraguayan Institute in 
La Paz to spread knowledge of each 
other’s culture. A Dominican- 
Chilean Cultural Institute has also 
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been created in the Dominican Re- 
public to teach the Dominicans 
more about Chile and to strengthen 
the bonds between the two coun- 
tries. Other organizations inter- 
ested in the promotion of cultural 
Pan-Americanism, such as the Pan- 
American League established at 
Miami, Fla., in 1931 by a group of 
purposeful women, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bibliographical and Library As- 
sociation centering in Washington, 
and the International Congress of 
Professors of Tbero-American Lit- 
erature, initiated under the aus- 
pices of the National University of 
Mexico in 1938, have been prolif- 
erating so rapidly as almost to defy 
enumeration. 

Whether the present passion 
among the people of the United 
States for things Latin American 
can be made the basis for sound 
cultural rapprochement or is only 
a passing spasm remains to be seen. 
We are featuring exhibitions of 
Latin American arts and crafts, our 
orchestras have discovered the mu- 
sic of Brazil’s Villa-Lobos, we are 
inviting beauties from the southern 
countries to compete in Atlantic 
City’s beauty contests, and Fifth 
Avenue stores are offering to their 
swanky customers South American 
topos or “turbans twisted in the 
flirtatious manner of the Bahianas.” 
We are barraged with “Travel 
America” literature; the American 
Association of University Women 
is making its year’s program re- 
volve around Pan - Americanism; 
and even the National Automobile 
show in New York last October cele- 
brated a Pan-American Day. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1939 our colleges 
and universities more than doubled 
the number of their courses in 
Latin American studies until in the 


-year before the war they were offer- 
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ing 981 such courses to more than 
18,000 enrolled students. 

But this cultural Pan-American- 
ism by which the people of the 
western hemisphere are gaining a 
better understanding of their vari- 
ous modes of living is likely to re- 
main superficial and relatively in- 
effective unless it is supplemented 
by co-operative efforts to raise their 
living standards. Such a program 
of “social Pan-Americanism” aug- 
menting the new cultural relation- 
ships will best protect and main- 
tain democracy in the Americas. 

Only a pathetically insignificant 
beginning, however, has been made 
toward the development of this— 
incomparably the most important— 
phase of Pan-Americanism. It is 


literally true that millions of Latin 
American peons do not get enough 
to eat and that the “shrunken-belly 
class” is appallingly more numer- 


ous in the southern countries than 
in the United States. In Mexico— 
relatively one of the most prosper- 
ous of these countries— the per 
capita consumption of maize, 
wheat, rice, and beans, which con- 
stitute virtually the whole diet of 
the average Mexican, decreased by 
almost a third between 1925 and 
1937 —from 357 pounds to 242 
pounds a year. Even the strenuous 
and intelligent efforts of the gov- 
ernment of President Lazaro Car- 
denas succeeded in increasing this 
food consumption to only 297 
pounds by 1939. Working on the 
problem of food the Chilean Gov- 
ernment has established twenty-one 
People’s Restaurants in Santiago 
and other cities to provide health- 
ful food for persons nutritionally 
underprivileged, and the Colombian 
Government has recently created a 
National Nutrition Council to study 
and..recommend methods of im- 
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proving the dietary practices of the 
Colombian people particularly of 
the workers and the rural popula- 
tion. The Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau, supplemented by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and other 
philanthropic organizations, has 
done effective work in improving 
sanitation and reducing disease in 
the American tropics. Since the 
American nations first became in- 
terested collectively in problems of 
health, ten Pan-American Sanitary 
Conferences and four Pan-American 
Conferences of National Directors 
of Health have been held. Recent 
conferences of the American states 
have devoted increasing attention 
to the problems of child welfare, 
co-operatives, agrarian reform, 
housing, labor, Indian life, and 
rural women. 

More auspicious perhaps for the 
future of Pan-Americanism than 
either of the Consultative Meetings 
of Foreign Ministers were the three 
conferences which met in Buenos 
Aires and Havana almost simul- 
taneously with the Panama meet- 
ing. The First Pan- American 
Housing Congress, which convened 
at Buenos Aires in October, 1939, 
and included official delegations 
from eighteen of the American na- 
tions, discussed the problems of 
better housing for the people of the 
Americas. The Third International 
Nutrition Conference, which was 
also held in Buenos Aires in the 
same month and included represen- 
tatives from twelve American na- 
tions, devoted considerable study to 
the dietary problems of the Ameri- 
cas. And the Second Labor Confer- 
ence of the American States, which 
met at Havana in November and 
December, 1939, and included offi- 
cial representatives from _ sixteen 
American states, urged the adop- 
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tion of minimum wage laws, the 
48-hour week, social insurance, 
abolition of child labor, and other 
legislation to improve working con- 
ditions. But the Inter-American 
Institute of Child Welfare has 
struggled along since 1927 on in- 
adequate contributions of only a 
few thousand dollars from four or 
five interested countries; the inter- 
American Commission of Women 
almost languished away before be- 
ing reorganized in 1938 to work for 
the elevation of the political, social, 
and civil status of women in the 
Americas; and much of the interest 
of the regular Pan-American con- 
ferences in other social reform 


movements has exhausted itself in 
pious recommendations to the mem- 
ber nations. 

The best exportable commodity of 
the United States to Latin America 
is the social program of the New 


Deal with its emphasis upon im- 
proved living standards, the in- 
crease of mass purchasing power, 
and the encouragenient of labor or- 
ganization. It must not be forgot- 
ten that the southern countries are 
still largely on a peace-time basis. 
While a militarily aggressive and 
even a military-minded democracy 
in the United States repels the 
Latin Americans, an ideologically 
aggressive democracy assisting their 
co-operative organizations, their In- 
dian movements, their labor pro- 
grams, their social experiments, 
and their housing developments, 
cannot fail to attract them. We in 
the United States, suffering from 
our current present - mindedness, 
seem unfortunately loath to under- 
take any long-range program of 
inter-American co-operation. Our 
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State Department’s Division of Cul- 
tural Relations has been lament- 
ably limited in its work. While 
Congress has voted $17,692,000,000 
for military defense it has supplied 
this agency with only $370,500 or 
less than 1/250 of the cost of the 
newest battleship for the extension 
of cultural relations with Latin 
America and the ideological defense 
of the entire hemisphere. Nelson 
Rockefeller’s Office for Co-ordina- 
tion of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations between the American 
Republics, charged with integrating 
the work of all non-political agen- 
cies of Pan-Americanism in the 
United States and counteracting 
Nazi propaganda throughout the 
whole of Latin America, has been 
granted only $3,350,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year or less than one-half 
the cost of a submarine. Our suc- 
cess in combatting the allurements 
of totalitarianism will be deter- 
mined not by what we get from our 
southern neighbors but rather by 
what we give. The most effective 
way to resist Hitler’s appeal to the 
people of the Western hemisphere, 
therefore, is to eliminate the frus- 
trations of the submerged half in 
Latin America—to help provide 
them with the means for the enjoy- 
ment of a fuller life. Hitler’s sys- 
tem can be best thwarted by the 
achievement of social justice in 
the Americas. Whether or not 
England collapses and the whole of 
Europe succumbs to totalitarian- 
ism, social Pan-Americanism offers 
a program for action which will, 
if carried out, truly make and 
keep the Western hemisphere the 
last citadel of democracy in the 
world. 
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THe Opinions oF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


HE obstacles to immediate ef- 

forts for peace are not love of 
war, but the mistaken reliance on 
force and violence to crush counter 
force, and the failure to grasp the 
nature and meaning of peace. 
Peace is not a static condition, to 
be attained after the defeat of those 
who disturb it. On the contrary, 
peace is a dynamic method, by 
which to remove injustices, to ac- 
complish necessary readjustments, 
and to remedy, instead of aggra- 
vating, the evils that have been in- 
flicted on the world by military ag- 


gression. 
—American Friends Service Committee, 
Statement on Peace, June 6th. 


The future that I envisage for 
America, and in which I voice faith, 
is not an arid isolationism nor yet 
the golden bubble of imperialism. I 
envisage America as a light to other 
nations, but not as a firebrand, 
spreading here and there. Of course 
the light must be guarded. It must 
be fed. But it can only be fed at 
its source. It must be kept burning 
clear and bright so that it may 
shine over great distances and be a 
guide to strangers many miles 
away. But a light does not need to 
be scattered over wide areas to 
shine a great distance. What it 
needs is height. “A city set on an 
hill cannot be hid.” 


—ANNE Monnow Linpsencu, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, June. 


We doubt that the job of popu- 
larizing philosophy, of presenting 
abstract ideas in easy terms can be 
done; and maybe the belief that it 


can, which has indeed been popular 
for a generation past, has done a 
good deal of harm. . . . The genuine 
understanding of ideas by rigorous 
definition, and close attention to 
their logical relation, is indispensa- 
ble to civilization. . . . It can’t be 
done by picturesque approxima- 
tions. Let us recognize that it is 
quite natural for young people to 
think it must be fun to build bridges 
or skyscrapers, and admit that it is 
fun, in a way, for the builders. .. . 
But before hand, the builders have 
to go through the dry business of 
learning certain principles and for- 
mulas of pure mathematics. . . . Give 
a trained builder a few pages of fig- 
ures representing materials, stresses 
and strains for a proposed struc- 
ture, and he can or should be able 
to tell you whether or not the thing 
will stand up and hold together. . . . 
But he doesn’t do that by sheer en- 
thusiasm and good will; nor does 
he undertake to explain it in any- 
thing but its own terms. 


—tI. M. P., in the New York Herald Tribune 
Books, June 8th. 


The British Empire is a club, and 
it is one of the rules of a club that 
all affairs should be dealt with ac- 


cording to precedents. Is it per- 
haps this rule that makes it impos- 
sible for Imperial Englishmen to 
envisage defeat? If you ask them 
about it, they will tell you, with a 
blank and humorless face that 
looks more convincing than the 
muzzle of an eighteen-inch gun, that 
there is no precedent for it. 
—Eanest 0. Hausen, in Harper's, June. 
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“Fifty years ago there was not a 
single magazine in the United States 
with a circulation of a million. 
Now there are twenty-six. . . . Euro- 
pean magazines famous for their 
high quality have had tiny audi- 
ences.” From zero to twenty-six 
inside fifty years —in any field it 
would be a staggering growth. That 
the taste of the reading public, its 
standards, can have grown as fast 
is a utopian dream. . . . The Grub 
Street of 1941 is no longer the 
shabby thoroughfare of an earlier 
century. Highly paid and highly 
touted, grown rich, grown oracular, 
its residents are everywhere in evi- 
dence. Everywhere the journey- 
men of writing not only outnumber 
the talented —that they have al- 
ways done—but also outface them, 
outshout them: by sheer force of 
numbers and of noise urge on them 
their own pedestrian certitudes. Of 
all the changes brought about by 
rapid growth, this omnipresence of 
the mediocre, swift to deny even 
the existence of any standard but 
their own, is now the most instant- 
ly obvious among the reasons for 
the short story’s decay, the most 


portentous for its future. 


—Epira Ronatp Mianrerees, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, June. 


Education is only secondarily a 
matter of the thing learned; it is 
primarily the feeding of a mind up- 


on a mind richer than itself. 
—This Publishing Business, Spring, 1941. 


Most of our schemes for a Chris- 
tian society begin by trying to re- 
move all intellectual differences. To 
dragoon all minds into one way of 
Christian thinking is not only im- 
possible, but creates hostility. Even 
within the Church the “intellec- 
tuals” or “highbrows” come to be 
ranged against the “workers” or 
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“lowbrows” — an intolerable situa- 
tion—when each should be comple- 
mentary to the other. Consequent- 
ly, a vast body of Catholics with the 
best will in the world is left to say 
its prayers, do works of charity and 
stumble along to heaven as best it 
can, whereas if its energy were har- 
nessed it would become a force 
greater than all our books and arti- 
cles, all our discussions and study 
circles put together, a force which 
would be dynamic in bringing 


Christ into everyday social life. 
—Geratp Mearn, O.P. in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), April. 


The advocates of the classics 
have often tried to defend them on 
the ground of practical utility, 
which is manifestly unreal, as a 
little reflection will show. On our 
farm we need another man or an- 
other horse, and an attempt to 
argue in favor of the man on the 
ground that he also has physical 
strength is beside the point. We 
want either the intelligence of the 
man or the strength of the horse. 
Their qualities are incommensurate, 
and an attempt to compare them 
on the basis of physical strength is 
fatal. It is like comparing the prac- 
tical utility of a poem and a post- 
age stamp... . It is with imponder- 
ables that we are dealing: things 
difficult to measure with any exact 
test; forces that are elusive, and— 
if one may use a quite inappro- 
priate metaphor — act as catalysts 
do in chemistry, not taking an ac- 
tive part in the transformation but 
assisting it. 


—A. Lawaence Lowe, in The Atlantic 
Monthly, June. 


The man who lives in a great 
city, sheltered above and below and 
on all sides from the elements, the 
man who governs the temperature 
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of the air that surrounds him, buys 
his food with paper money over a 
counter, relies on the police to pro- 
tect him and on the government to 
feed him if necessary, that man has 
lost his knowledge of the real world 
in. which he lives and which his 
primitive ancestor knew so well. 
He is as insulated from reality as 
if he had been born into an incu- 
bator and was passing his life in it 
for safety’s sake. Nature has no 
place in his scheme of things. God 
need not be invoked when the solu- 
tion to all problems rests in legis- 
lative action. Such a man, zealous 
in the protection of what he calls 
his rights, no longer knows the 
terms upon which his species in- 
habits this earth. .. . He lives in his 
citadel now, forgetful of the enemy, 
concerned only with his artificial 
domestic economy. For generations 
he has posted no sentinels beyond 
the walls. 


Louis J. Hatre, Jn., in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, May 10th. 


Wilson was a faulty leader be- 
cause he was afflicted with the typi- 
cal ignorance of the scholarly; he 
knew books better than men, but 
that was only part of it; it is prob- 
able that he adopted, perhaps sub- 
consciously, the heresy that it is 
virtuous to divorce reason from 
emotion. Certainly many scholars, 
notably scholars of imperial Ger- 
many, fell into this error, as a nat- 
ural reaction against the extreme 
romanticism that had well - nigh 
divorced emotion from reason. This 
is a heresy because it repudiates 
the cardinal doctrine of the scien- 
tific faith it pretends to serve. This 
cardinal doctrine is that the truth 
must be accepted, no matter how 
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unpleasant the form in which it ap- 
pears. The truth is that men, 
while they may sometimes be rea- 
soning beings, are always emo- 
tional beings. 

—Geratp W. Jounson, in Harper's, June. 


Something important has been 
lost sight of in the United States— 
the greatest dictator of all in the 
East. Yes, I mean Russia, sitting 
back and watching all this conflict. 
She won’t have to be very powerful 
if all European governments de- 
stroy themselves. 


—Joun Cupany, as quoted in the Herald 
Tribune, June 10th. 


For six years now a group of men 
and women have been at work in 
the United States, under direct or- 
ders from the Comintern in Mos- 
cow. Those men and women have 
disrupted American industry; they 
have affected our schools, our uni- 
versities, our theaters, our newspa- 
pers and magazines; they have cor- 
rupted our textbooks; they have de- 
based trade unionism; they have 
bewildered and befogged and con- 
fused so-called liberals to act as 
“respectable” fronts for their as- 
sortment of organizations, guilds 
and committees. They have come 
into possession of many newspapers 
and news- gathering organizations 
by their atrocious American News- 
paper Guild. They are now inter- 
fering with the national defense, 
and they are about to call a strike 
to test their right to dominate and 
control the civil service of the coun- 
try. But nothing can be done about 
them. For some reason they are 
still sacred cows. But the plants 
are seized by the Army! 

—Grorcs E. Soxorsxy, in the Sun, June 12th. 





WILL DIAMONDS END THE WAR? 


By C. F. GrEEves-CARPENTER 


HAT the diamond may play the 

leading role in the last act of 
the greatest tragedy the world has 
ever known will, perhaps, seem fan- 
tastic to those who only think of 
this glittering gem as an adjunct to 
feminine adornment. 

The uses of the diamond are 
diversified and so vital a part does 
the industrial diamond, as distinc- 
tive from the gem stone of the jew- 
elry trade, play in the manufacture 
of airplanes, automobiles, radios, 
defense armaments and other equip- 
ment and appurtenances necessary 
to our present-day civilization that 
our very national existence, on its 
present high plane, would be endan- 
gered if the supply were stopped. 
But of that eventuality we in 
America do not have to worry for 
recent events have assured a con- 
tinuous supply to meet any demand 
of American industry, according to 
statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

The diamond is as old as civiliza- 
tion, and historical records show 
that diamond mining originated in 
India some two to six hundred 
years before the Christian era and 
that country was, so far as is 
known, the only source of these 
gems for twelve hundred years. 
Borneo, about 600 A. p., became the 
next producing field and no other 
diamond source was discovered un- 
til the eighteenth century, when 
mines in Brazil were worked, but 
these have since declined as an im- 
portant factor in the world diamond 


supply, being eclipsed by the pro- 
duction of the South African fields. 
Today the mines and fields of 
Africa, of which the vast holdings 
of De Beers Consolidated Mines, 
Ltd., of Kimberley, South Africa, 
are the most important, produce 
under British domination, approxi- 
mately ninety-five per cent of the 
world’s present diamond supply. 
During the past seventy years the 
Union of South Africa alone has 
produced nearly two hundred mil- 
lion carats, or approximately three- 
fourths of all the diamonds in the 
world. The sale of these is super- 
vised and controlled by the Dia- 
mond Corporation and its subsidi- 
ary, the Diamond Trading Com- 
pany of London. This latter or- 
ganization has a capital of about 
$10,000,000 all of which is invested 
in rough diamonds. The stock is 
maintained on a constant level as 
sales are replendished by deliveries 
on an agreed quota basis from the 
various African fields. In this man- 
ner production is regulated and all 
sales are made to duly accredited 
purchasers so that a tight grip is 
kept on outlet. 

Diamonds may roughly be divided 
into two loose classifications: gem 
and industrial stones. Into the lat- 
ter class fall all diamonds which 
are of too poor a quality to be used 
as gem stones. These are used in 
multitudinous ways in modern 
industry. 

Let us, in imagination, visit a 
producing mine at Kimberley, South 
Africa, so that we can see at first 
hand some of the mining opera- 
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tions. But before we go down in 
the mine, we will be interested to 
know something about the discov- 
ery of diamonds in South Africa, 
for that was not made by any sea- 
soned prospector. In fact, it was 
not due to any lucky adult’s per- 
spicacity and, oddly enough, ignor- 
ance played the lead role. In 1866, 
the children of a Boer farmer 
named Jacobs, were playing one 
day near their poor home on the 
banks of the Orange River at Hope 
Town, when they saw a glistening 
pebble on the ground. Childlike 
they were attracted by it, picked it 
p and joyfully carried it home. A 
ghbor, Schalk Van Niekerk, 
thout having any idea of its real 
ue, offered to buy it from vrauw 
acobs the following day. She, in 
good-natured ignorance, laughingly 
gave it to him. John O'Reilly, a 
trader, happened along a few days 
later and Van Niekerk, it is re- 
corded, gave it to him and asked 
him to find out if it had any value, 
which relieves him of any suspicion 
of seeming to have taken advan- 
tage of the good vrauw Jacobs. 
O’Reilly, going up the river, showed 
it to many of his customers but 
none even knew what it was or 
guessed that it had any value. Fi- 
nally, it found its way to Dr. W. C. 
Atherstone, a noted geologist, who 
pronounced it a diamond of 21 
carats’ weight and valued it at 
$2,500. 

When the stolid Boers heard of 
the discovery, there was great ac- 
tivity, excitement and much search- 
ing, but nary another glistening 
stone was discovered for ten months 
when, thirty miles downstream 








from the spot where the Jacobs 
children made their original dis- 
covery which was to make history 
for South Africa, another, 


and 
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much smaller stone, was found. 
Two years later, an ignorant witch 
doctor, discovered a diamond of 
83% carats. Somehow Schalk Van 
Niekerk heard of the find and took 
fair advantage of the occasion by 
acquiring it in exchange for five 
hundred sheep, ten oxen and a 
horse. He, in turn, sold it for $5,500, 
many times the value of the stock 
for which he had exchanged it and 
it subsequently became known as 
the famous “Star of South Africa” 
which is now owned by the Count- 
ess of Dudley. 

From then on diamonds have 
been closely knit with the history 
of the Union of South Africa. Cecil 
Rhodes, adventurous son of an Ox- 
ford clergyman, went out as a dig- 
ger to the South African fields in 
the ’70’s and applied efficient engi- 
neering methods to both the pro- 
duction and handling of these costly 
gem stones. Soon he met Barnett 
Isaacs, grandson of a Jewish rabbi, 
famous figure in those early days of 
the new industry and controller of 
the Kimberley Central Mine. Cecil 
Rhodes’ company (De Beers Con- 
solidated) bought the Kimberley 
Central fora colossal sum and made 
world banking history when the 
deal was closed with a single check 
for $25,000,000! Since the death 
of Mr. Rhodes in 1902, his com- 
pany, now ably administered by 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, has grad- 
ually absorbed most of the small 
companies which formerly oper- 
ated “pipe” mines and alluvial 
fields. 

And now, metaphorically speak- 
ing, let’s go down the mine. First, 
though, we are carefully questioned 
before being allowed to pass 
through the barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, charged with electricity, 
which surround and protect the en- 




















tire mining area. Nor is that the 
only safeguard, for armed men pa- 
trol these barriers twenty-four 
hours a day and they are accom- 
panied by trained Alsatian dogs 
that will tackle and hold any in- 
truder without inflicting bodily 
harm. Having safely passed these 
barriers, we are escorted to a great 
steel headframe which is the en- 
trance to the shaft that penetrates 
2,000 feet into the bowels of the 
earth. Ushered into a square steel 
cage elevator we are whisked down 
below accompanied by a clanging 
of safety gates and a ringing of 
bells. Level after level is passed 
until we arrive at the bottom of the 
shaft where all is activity. 

A line of steel cars, each loaded 
with diamond-bearing blue ground, 
dumps its load into an iron chute 
from whence it is conveyed to the 
surface by big steel buckets of the 
size of our elevators. We must 
trace our way along the tunnel to 
the blue ground in order to see the 
vein, or “pipe,” from which the 
cars are being loaded. Nearby is a 
hole cut in the wall, its sides sup- 
ported by stout timbers or poles up 
which one has to climb, ladder- 
wise, to a dark cavern 24 feet wide, 
50 feet long, and a little over 6 feet 
high. Here is the rock pile, and 
we see two Kaffir “boys” drilling 
holes so that the blue ground can 
be dynamited and the tunnel ad- 
vanced a few feet. These opera- 
tions are dimly illumined by the 
lights in the hats of the miners. It 
is this blue ground, obtained from 
the dynamiting operations, which 
we saw being hauled to the surface. 
Below ground neither we, nor the 
miners who have worked there for 
years, have seen any diamonds for 
they are not the glittering polished 
stones with which we are familiar. 
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Arrived back at the surface we see 
that the blue ground is taken to a 
mill, where it passes through a 
veritable maze of machinery which 
progressively breaks it down to 
bean-like particles. These are then 
mixed with water and revolved in 
large circular pans in which toothed 
arms seep away the lighter, value- 
less particles. With repeated wash- 
ings about ninety-nine per cent of 
the blue ground is thrown away 
and the remainder, small black par- 
ticles of rock, known collectively 
as the “concentrate,” is passed 
through screens of various mesh, 
and finally carried to oblong shak- 
ing tables, the surfaces of which 
are covered with vaseline. Here 
again mixed with water, the “co 
centrate” is washed down the tab 
tops, falling off the lower ends into 
troughs. At the upper end of each 
table is a flat glass hood which is 
kept padlocked as underneath it 
and adhering to the vaseline are the 
shining spots which later become 
the valued gems in jewelry or which 
are utilized as industrial diamonds. 
The tables are stopped twice daily, 
the hoods unlocked, and the rough 
stones removed. These are then 
immersed in boiling water in perfo- 
rated pots so that all grease is 
cleansed from the stones prior to 
their shipment. 

In the mine we will have seen all 
manner of natives from large black 
Zulus to small light brown Cape 
“boys.” They work and live for a 
six months’ period right in the 
mine compound, cook their own 
meals each according to the tastes 
of their respective tribe, and have 
their own colorful tribal festivals 
and dances. While enjoying all 
the conveniences of the modern 
mining and recreational facilities, 
the boys are kept under strict sur- 
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veillance in order to frustrate any 
attempt to smuggle diamonds out- 
side to the “I. D. B’s” (illicit dia- 
mond buyers). In the past, the 
“boys” have been known to swallow 
stones (their presence in the intes- 
tinal tract has been indicated by 
X-ray), and have even gone to such 
lengths as to incise their legs and 
arms and bind stones in the cuts, 
but today with all the modern sci- 
entific means of detection there is 
little opportunity for smuggling at 
the mines. Formerly most of the 
rough stones found their way to 
Antwerp or Amsterdam, as these 
two cities were the diamond-cut- 
ting centers of the world, but now, 
since the war, Great Britain takes 
care to prevent any diamonds from 
entering German occupied territory. 
It is claimed that Great Britain was 
fortunate enough to get all the 
rough stones out of Belgium and 
Holland before the German inva- 
sion and that leaves Germany, 
never wealthy in the possession of 
diamonds, without any source for 
industrial diamonds. It is even ru- 
mored, though unconfirmed owing 
to the strict German censorship, 
that Hitler has ordered all gem 
stones confiscated so that they may 
be cut up into stones for industrial 
purposes. 

Be that as it may, we owe to the 
present European war the develop- 
ment of a new industry in this 
country: that of diamond cutting 
and polishing, and it is centered in 
New York City. It is an industry 
that rightly belongs in the United 
States, for we are by far the most 
important buyer of both gem and 
industrial stones in the world to- 
day. The industry now numbers 
some 500 skilled workers who cut 
and polish stones that are the equal 
of any produced in the Old World. 
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American standards of living and 
wages, however, are such that it 
is not economically sound to cut 
diamonds of less than a quarter of 
a carat in size in this country. As 
a result, the supply of these tiny 
stones, is dwindling rapidly and 
prices for melee have increased in 
some instances as much as three 
hundred per cent. This has not in 
any way affected the price of stones 
of a quarter of a carat in size and 
upward, which are being cut in the 
United States in adequate quantity 
to meet the demand. 

Today the fashion tendency: in 
jewelry is toward larger stones 
more simply set, and that is an ad- 
vantage to the consumer, for he is 
getting more diamond and less 
labor for his money. There are 
fashions, too, in both the shape or 
cut of the diamonds, the most usual 
being a round stone with fifty-eight 
planes which not only reflect light 
from all sides but give to the gem a 
fiery gleam from which it gets its 
common name of “brilliant.” Mod- 
ern diamond cutting has gone 
streamlined and gems are cut that 
are square or oblong in outline 
with the four corners nipped off and 
this type is known as the “emerald- 
cut.” Another is the “square-cut” 
which, as its name implies, is per- 
fectly square. Still another modern 
cut is the “marquise” which is nar- 
row and follows the outlines of a 
small skiff being pointed at either 
end. 

As a matter of fact, it could be 
said that there are four C’s which 
govern the selection of gem stones, 
i. e., carat (its weight, one carat 
equals 200 milligrams); color (per- 
fect white diamonds are termed 
“first water”; there are colored 
stones, too, in nearly every varia- 
tion of blue, green, yellow and 
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brown); cut (which is mentioned 
above); and clarity (purity). 

Germany, though, if the rumor 
about her shortage of industrial 
diamonds is correct, will not be par- 
ticular about the flawlessness of the 
gem stones she is confiscating to 
break down for industrial uses. 

Manpower is no longer the all- 
important factor, the deciding ele- 
ment in modern warfare. We might 
say that war itself has been revo- 
lutionized, for dependence is now 
placed on airplanes, tanks, sub- 
marines, means of communication 
and these, in turn, are products of 
manufacturing plants that depend 
for their smooth rapid functioning 
on diamonds which in some cases 
are so minute that they are not in- 
dividually discernible to the naked 
eye. 

Just what part industrial dia- 
monds take in the manufacture of 
any given product would entail too 
technical a discussion to be of in- 
terest to any but the engineer and 
mechanic. Suffice it to say that 
seventy-five per cent of all dia- 
monds produced in the world today 
are used industrially. The great 
mass of uncuttable diamonds are 
used in the truing of grinding 
wheels, in the shading of emery 
surfaces, in the manufacture of 
wire, in core-drills which are used 
by geologists and mining engineers, 
in the sawing and drilling of build- 
ing stone—one such saw, the largest 
ever made, has over a thousand 
diamonds embedded in its teeth. 
All the automobile manufacturing 
plants use diamonds in the boring 


of wrist pin holes, to mention just 
one of the many operations in which 
they are employed in that industry. 
The steel industry uses diamond 
dies in one form or another for they 
are the hardest substance in the 
world. Properly set, a diamond- 
pointed truing tool will outwear 
two large emery wheels, 18 inches 
in diameter and 1 inch thick. Be- 
fore the flying fortress and bomber, 
that major instrument of modern 
aggression, can go into production, 
there have to be keen-edged preci- 
sion tools and cutters, and there is 
nothing that can equal the diamond 
in keeping such essential equip- 
ment honed to razor-like cutting 
power. 

Following that thought, and 
knowing Germany’s shortage of this 
invaluable adjunct to industrial se- 
curity on which, of course, national 
strength depends, one wonders if 
diamonds will not play a decisive 
part in present-day world affairs. 
A severe shortage that cannot be 
replaced means a slowing up of 
manufacturing activities and, con- 
sequently, of the production of vital 
armaments. This, in itself, would 
spell the end for any nation that 
was merely on the defensive but 
for one which is so aggressively of- 
fensive as Germany there is a 
greater consumption of machinery 
and consequently a heavy demand 
for replacements which, if her fac- 
tories and shipbuilding yards can- 
not meet the demand, will méan the 
war will be lost in the workshops 
of Germany rather than on the 
earth, in the air, or in the waters. 
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ARDINAL NEWMAN, in one of 
his many masterpieces, The 
Idea of a University, says, “It is the 
fashion just now to erect so-called 
universities without making any 
provision at all for Theological 
Chairs. . . . Such a procedure, 
though defended by writers of the 
generation just passed with much 
plausible argument and not a little 
wit, seems an intellectual absurd- 
ity.” 
That judgment was uttered in 
1852. In what Newman calls “the 


generation just passed” there had 
occurred two epoch-making revolu- 
tions, the American and the French, 
prototypes of most of the political 
upheavals that have occurred since 


that day. But we still await the 
educational revolution which will 
restore the systematic study of re- 
ligion to its rightful place in the 
curriculum. With no provision 
made for religion university educa- 
tion remains abortive, a thing frus- 
trate, inchoate, an alpha with no 
omega. “It is surprising,” says 
Proudhon, “that at the basis of po- 
litical philosophy (au fond de notre 
politique) we find always a theol- 
ogy.” It is more surprising to find at 
the basis of a vast and pretentious 
educational system no _ theology. 
There is theology — a rudimentary 
theology—in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, in the Federal Consti- 
tution, in the Bill of Rights; there 
is a theology — at least a natural 

1 Address to the graduates delivered by the 
Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., at Boston College 
Commencement, June 11, 1941. His Eminence 
William Cardinal O’Connell was kind enough 


to suggest that it be published in Tux Carno- 
urc Wort. 


theology—at the root of every ethi- 
cal system; theology is woven into 
the warp and woof of life and of 
civilization; the only place in which 
you will find no theology is in the 
typical American university cur- 
riculum. And yet educators who 
admit that something is essentially 
and radically wrong with the edu- 
cational system blandly confess 
themselves unable even to guess 
what the wrong may be. 

As a result of neglect comes con- 
tempt. Ignorance of the rational 
basis of religion (that is to say of 
theology) begets in graduates and 
undergraduates a suspicion or a 
conviction that theology is not, as 
Newman insisted, “A Branch of 
Knowledge,” but a superstition, no 
more worthy of attention than 
astrology or numerology or necro- 
mancy. When students hear that 
such men as Robert Maynard 
Hutchins and Mortimer Adler re- 
peatedly eulogize St. Thomas 
Aquinas, they dismiss those compe- 
tent educators out of hand with the 
epithet “medievalists.” Perhaps by 
way of fillip they repeat the cur- 
rent witticism, “Chicago is a uni- 
versity built with Protestant money, 
where Jewish professors teach 
Catholic philosophy to atheist stu- 
dents,” but there they let the mat- 
ter drop. 

In this talk, therefore, I propose 
to amplify Newman’s indictment 
of non-theological religionless uni- 
versity education as an “intellec- 
tual absurdity.” I consider such 
education narrow, and the students 
under such a system mentally un- 
dernourished and underprivileged. 
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The lack of religion cramps the 
spirit of man, frustrates his efforts 
to fulfill his mature, smothers his 
spiritual strivings, kills his moral 
enthusiasms, balks him, cripples 
him, leaves him with all his higher 
aspirations unrealized. The soul of 
man “asketh with unsearchable 
groanings,” and a form of educa- 
tion that takes no account either of 
the soul or of its longings is a 
cruelty and a mockery. Father 
Dalgairns of Newman’s community 
speaks of “the inveterate mysticism 
of the human heart,” but in what 
is called modern education students 
are warned that the heart is a liar, 
that most desperate kind of liar, 
the liar that lies to itself. They are 
told in consequence to pay no at- 
tention to the heart and its native 
mysticism. 

In place of religion it is custo- 
mary to substitute science. But the 
world of science is after all, a small 
world. Science knows only what it 
can see, hear, touch, weigh, hold in 
a balance. It is a world of atoms, 
molecules, ions, electrons, a world 
of chemical elements and physical 
forces, of retorts, Bunsen burners, 
microscopes, a world of bacilli, of 
fauna and flora, of fowls and four- 
footed beasts and creeping things. 
In science — isolated science — the 
importance of insects is magnified: 
the importance of man minimized. 
The significant title of a recent 
scientific work is Rats, Lice and 
History. Science concerns itself 
with ooze in the river bed, fossils in 
the rock, the buried bones of mas- 
todons and dinosaurs; one scientist 
whose influence has been pro- 
digious speaks of man as a “pla- 
cental mammal” of no more value 
in the scheme of the universe than 
the “microscopic infusoria.” 

Naturally there has been in re- 


cent times a revolt against such raw 
materialism. The psychologists 
have insisted that their findings be 
added to those of the biologists. Of 
one instructor in psychology, Pres- 
cott Lecky of Columbia, deceased 
only a fortnight ago, we read in the 
papers that he “broke with the 
mechanistic conception of man and 
adopted a non-mechanistic philoso- 
phy; that his theory “led to the 
formation of a new school of 
thought among educators and 
scientists which rejected the idea 
that man was a machine, and in- 
sisted that mankind must be con- 
ceived of as a unified living system 
the behavior of which expresses a 
purpose to maintain its unity”; and 
that “in direct opposition to the 
traditional concept Mr. Lecky and 
his supporters contended that man 
must no longer be thought of as a 
complex mass of cells, molecules or 
atoms, but as a unit in himself, a 
system that operates as a whole. 
The nucleus of the system, around 
which the rest of the system re- 
volves, he said, is the individual’s 
conception of himself.” 

That man was indeed dangerous- 
ly close to a philosophy. With phi- 
losophy would come metaphysics, 
and when you arrive at meta- 
physics, you find yourself cheek by 
jowl with theology. I dare say it 
is for that reason that scientists are 
wont to cry aloud to any one of 
their fellows who ventures beyond 
the realm of phenomena, “Ne sutor 
ultra crepidam. Beware! Halt! Turn 
Back!” Aristotle said “Man must 
philosophize.” But, say the scien- 
tists, man must not philosophize. 
If he philosophizes the next thing 
you know he will theologize, and if 
he theologizes he will be damned 
for dipping into the “occult.” 

Of course the truth is that every 
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man must both philosophize and 
theologize. William James used to 
say, “I read books telling us why 
we should pray and I read other 
books telling us why we should not 
pray. The truth is that we pray 
because we are made that way.” 
Yes, and we philosophize because 
we are made that way. It has been 
said that every babe from birth is 
either an Aristotelian or a Plato- 
nist; every one is born a thinker or 
a mystic. Again the truth is that 
every one is both. If that lecturer 
in Psychology who died at forty- 
eight, had lived another decade or 
two perhaps he would have made 
the discovery that man not only is 
no mere mechanism, but that man 
is body and soul. “Elementary,” 
says the theologian. “Revolution- 
ary,” says the scientist. 

Chesterton has an allegory about 
the Englishman who only the other 
day discovered England. He was a 
rare bird. There are Americans 
who never discover America, Chris- 
tians who have not so much as 
stumbled upon Christianity, Catho- 
lics who see Catholicism through a 
glass darkly; and there are millions 
of men who never discover man. 
“Know thyself,” said Socrates. 
“Know everything else except thy- 
self,” say some of those who pro- 
fess.to carry on the tradition of 
Socrates. 

The properly educated man may 
commence with bugs or bacilli; he 
may concern himself at first with 
odors and colors and chemical re- 
actions; he may study the compo- 
sition of matter and the nature of 
energy; he may, for the time being, 
fix his eye to the microscope, or 
spend the night at the small end of 
a telescope, but he does not remain 
from youth to age in the laboratory 
or the observatory. He graduates 
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out into life and the world. He 
rises from the study of prelimi- 
naries, elements, rudiments to the 
contemplation of the finished prod- 
uct—man. 

“All experience is an arch,” says 
Ulysses, “wherethro’ gleams that 
untravelled world whose margin 
fades forever and forever when I 
move. .. . I cannot rest.” Goethe 
says “Ohne hast, Ohne rast. I go 
forward without haste but without 
rest.” St. Paul says, “I do not count 
myself to have arrived; but one 
thing I do, I press on.” So your 
educated man—truly educated — 
does not tinker forever with test 
tubes; he cannot always be con- 
cerned with the part played by lice 
and rats in human history. He 
serves his apprenticeship in the 
laboratory, but he does not spend 
his life pottering with acids and 
alkalis, monkeying with weights 
and balances. He goes out. He 
moves up. He climbs the hill. Not 
that he despises the natural 
sciences, any more than a moun- 
taineer despises the beginning of 
the trail which if followed leads to 
the top. He uses science and leaves 
it behind; he makes of science a 
stepping-stone. He moves from 
physics to metaphysics, from phe- 
nomena to noumena, from things 
seen and touched and heard and 
weighed in a balance to things that 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
things that the mind of man hath 
not conceived. 

Charles Darwin said that he had 
so exclusively occupied himself in 
science that he had killed his taste 
for poetry. The man of well round- 
ed education, the man who has en- 
joyed what may be called in the 
truer than technical sense a “pro- 
gressive education,” considers it a 
pity even a tragedy that one 
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should. retrograde from a_ higher 
form of intellectual activity to a 
lower. There is higher wisdom and 
deeper truth in Shakespeare than 
in Darwin: you may learn more 
about man in Milton or Words- 
worth or Keats or Shelley or Fran- 
cis Thompson or Robert Browning 
than in Planck and Einstein and 
Heisenberg. 

“Philosophia ancilla theologiae,” 
said the Scholastics, bringing down 
upon their heads in consequence 
the scorn of those who look upon 
philosophy or science as an end in 
itself. But the seers and sages, the 
genuine illuminati, the poets and 
prophets who. see life whole are 
aware of the hierarchy of things 
and of knowledge. Vergil sur- 
renders Dante to Beatrice when 
they arrive at the edge of the 
Paradiso. Where reason halts, faith 
continues. It is no shame for 
science to yield to philosophy or 
philosophy to revelation any more 
than it is for arithmetic and alge- 
bra to confess that there is a 
higher mathematics. The gram- 
marian is not jealous of the poet 
because the poet uses the gram- 
marian’s tools for a purpose nobler 
than that of constructing correct 
sentences. 


Education without theology, I 
have said, is too narrow. Also it 
is not sufficiently ambitious. “Why 
venture forth upon the unchartered 
sea,” said the skeptics to Columbus. 
“Are not the harbors of Lisbon and 
Genoa, is not the great Mediter- 
ranean broad enough and wide 
enough for your adventures?” “The 
harbors and the sea are well enough 
for their purpose,” he may have re- 
plied; “In them I have learned the 
mariner’s craft. But now I would 
fare forth to put to the test on the 


great ocean what I have learned in 
land-locked bays.” 

“Natural science is well enough 
for its purpose,” says the man 
whose education has taught him to 
be bold and to venture. “Science 
has taught me certain aspects of 
truth. For that undoubted service 
I am grateful to science. But now 
I go to find not aspects of truth but 
Truth. From particular phenomena 
I proceed to general principles, 
from phenomena and principles I 
move on to the Cause of Phenomena 
and the Source of Principles.” 

Gradus ad Parnassum was the 
interesting title of the old-fashioned 
book of the rudiments of Latin. 
“Steps toward the top of the moun- 
tain of the gods.” Shall I study 
Latin for the sake of syntax, inflec- 
tions, conjugations,. prosody, or 
shall I not as I grow from a child’s 
to a man’s knowledge of the lan- 
guage, leave the impedimenta be- 
hind, forget the cramping rules of 
grammar and plunge my soul into 
that sea of delight—ancient litera- 
ture? “Must I spend all my life in 
the study of technique,” says the 
musician, “and never enjoy the ec- 
stasy that is the goal of my art?” 
“Must I be forever pinned down to 
A B C and never pass on to the 
thrill of literary composition?” says 
the writer. “Must I spend my days 
sketching, experimenting and mix- 
ing colors on a palette, and never 
put my brush to canvas?” says the 
painter. “Must one live and die as 
an apprentice and never become a 
master of art or of craft?” 

“And,” says the philosopher, 
“must I keep my head forever bent, 
my eyes on the ground, inspecting 
facts and never look up, or lift my 
head? If, like Socrates, I ask How? 
Why? Whence? Whither? must I 
be ‘shushed’ like a child? If I give 
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way to the native intellectual curi- 
osity that makes me man, and not 
an uninquiring brute; if I follow 
the law of my being and seek to 
know not only more things but 
higher things, am I to be told that 
I must not ask because there is no 
answer? Ulysses was no philoso- 
pher but he says, ‘I am become a 
name for always seeking with an 
aching heart!” He sought new 
scenes, new sights, new adventures, 
new experiences in the world of 
sense. I seek new truths in the 
world of intelleect. Ulysses was per- 
mitted his Odyssey. Must I remain 
‘chained to an idle hearth’?” “My 
mind to me a kingdom is,” said the 
poet. “May I not roam at large in 


my kingdom? Shall my mind be 
not a kingdom but a prison? In 
that prison am I to be fastened with 
bolts and rivets to a floor, knowing 
that up there above my head, out- 


side that window, beyond these 
stone walls, there is a lake and trees 
and flowers and mountains and 
sunshine? Am I to be locked up in 
a world of scientific phenomena 
and not permitted to look at the 
sky? 

“At the sky? Say rather through 
the sky, beyond the sky. The pagan 
poet spoke of ‘flammantia moenia 
mundi,’ the ‘blazing battlements 
of the sky.’ But those battlements, 
though they indeed blaze with 
glory, cannot hold me back or shut 
me out. “The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent 
bear it away.’ I will storm those 
battlements and see what is beyond, 
as Balboa climbed the peak in 
Darien, to look ‘silent’ and ‘with 
a wild surmise’ on the undiscov- 
ered ocean that then for the first 
time burst into his ken.” 

The scientist who died the other 
day discovered at the age of forty- 
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eight that man is not a machine. I 
had not to wait so long to learn 
that simple fact. Thanks to that 
superb masterpiece of philosophy 
and theology, of wisdom and truth, 
of reason and revelation, the cate- 
chism, I have known since child- 
hood that I am not a piece of mech- 
anism. Why should I spend a life- 
time learning that I am not a bat or 
a beetle or a mole, or a snake that 
crawls with its belly to the ground? 
Must I live and die and not know 
that I am a man? 

If the scientist despises the theo- 
logian, let him tell his scientific ma- 
terialism to the poet, or the artist, 
or the musician. Let him say to 
Beethoven that his “Ninth Sym- 
phony” is a fortuitous concursus of 
sounds, as the heavens and the 
earth are a fortuitous concursus of 
atoms: let him say to Mendelssohn, 
or for that matter to King David 
from whom Mendelssohn borrowed 
the words and the theme, that his 
Coeli ennarant, though perhaps a 
pretty piece, is false, because the 
heavens declare not the glory of 
God but the glory of Kepler or New- 
ton or Einstein; that after ail a 
star—a sun—is only a mass of mat- 
ter in a state of high ignition; and 
that to see beauty in the heavens, 
or still more to see in them a reve- 
lation, is fantastic and supersti- 
tious; tell Michelangelo that his 
“Last Judgment” on the ceiling of 
the Sistine is of no more value in 
the scheme of things than the In- 
dian pictographs on the walls of the 
Grand Canyon, or the graffiti of the 
cavemen in Cantabria; tell Johann 
Sebastian Bach that his stupendous 
“Mass in B Minor” is a tour de force 
representing really nothing; te!! 
these artists that they are no better 
than theologians because they seek 
to discover and to reveal a Beauty 
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and a Truth that cannot be picked 
up like a bug with a pair of pincers, 
or measured with callipers, or 
weighed with precision instru- 
ments. 

Be consistent. If you scorn the 
metaphysician, the theologian and 
his Summa, scorn also the poet and 
his poem, the artist and his paint- 
ing, the singer and his song. Sweep 
away all transcendental Truth, all 
spiritual Beauty, all that is Sublime, 
all that is not of the earth earthy. 
Be guilty, if you must, of all this 
savage vandalism, all this raw 
Philistinism. But never again lay 
claim to being an educated man. 


The supremacy of Catholic edu- 
cation, therefore, is in its well- 
rounded perfection. It is compre- 
hensive. We do not neglect physi- 
cal science. We do not scorn to 
work with sleeves rolled up in the 
laboratory. We are not ashamed to 
roam over hill and dale, looking for 
lepidoptera, as specimens; we do 
not think it childish to carry a 
hammer on a geological expedition 
to chip off a bit of stone from a cliff 
and carry it home in a bag. But we 
do not look upon geology or physi- 
ology or botany or entomology as 
the end all and be all of knowledge. 

Beyond the physical sciences 
there are poetry and music and lit- 
erature and painting and sculpture. 
Those things may indeed be more 
of the heart than of the mind. But 
is not the heart human as well as 
the mind? May not a poet or a 
maker of music progress from labor 
of the mind to ecstasy in the heart? 
Is not the perfect man one in whom 
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are found mind and heart accord- 
ing well? When we listen to music 
or as we look at a piece of art or 
sculpture, do we not see and hear 
what cannot be expressed in words? 
“Tennyson has the words,” says 
Alice Meynell. But Tennyson said, 
“I would that my tongue could ut- 
ter the thoughts that arise in me.” 
Poetry, music, art, religion are an 
attempt to give voice to the heart 
and the mind. Philosophy, the- 
ology is an attempt to amplify, to 
explain, to justify the aspirations 
of the heart and the “vaticinations 
of the intellect.” You cannot con- 
demn theology unless in the same 
breath you condemn the arts. If 
in the name of a too narrow science 
you repudiate the arts and philoso- 
phy as unreal, you have a miser- 
ably inadequate concept of reality. 
Education is a search for reality in 
all its forms and phases. A univer- 
sity that neglects the study of any 
aspect of reality is not a university. 
To erect and to attempt to conduct 
a university while making no pro- 
vision for theology, that is to say, 
for the study and the practice of 
religion is an “intellectual absurd- 
ity.” 

Catholic education is no such ab- 
surdity. It is not constrained but 
comprehensive. It is universal. The 
institution in which you obtain a 
universal education is a university. 
I congratulate you graduates for a 
thousand reasons, but perhaps most 
of all for this, that you have been 
students and are now become 
alumni of an educational institu- 
tion worthy of the noble name— 
University! 
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By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 
REVIEW OF THE SEASON—1940-1941 


Drama: The Corn Is Green *— Watch on the Rhine * — Johnny 
Belinda *—Native Son *—Flight to the West. 

Comepy: Separate Rooms * — My Sister Eileen * — Claudia * — The 
Beautiful People *—Old Acquaintance—George Washington Slept Here 
—Out of the Frying Pan—Life With Father * (1939)—The Man Who 
Came to Dinner * (1939); Revivals: The Doctor’s Dilemma *—Twelfth 


Night—Charley’s Aunt. 


MELODRAMA: Arsenic and Old Lace *—Mr. and Mrs. North. 

MusicaL: Louisiana Purchase *— Lady in the Dark * — Panama 
Hattie *—Pal Joey *—It Happens on Ice *—Hellz-a-Poppin* (1938)— 
Cabin in the Sky—Boys and Girls Together—Hold on to our Hats—Meet 


the People. 


HATEVER else 1941 may have 
to its discredit—let it be re- 


membered that it brought to a close 
Tobacco Road! 

A season which opened with a 
fanfare of musical revues ends with 
three serious plays at the top of 


list. Out of a total of 48 new plays, 
13 were successful and 8 are still 
running. Twelve of the failures ran 
for less than a week; 20 for less 
than two weeks and among the dis- 
tinguished losers were such authors 
as Maxwell Anderson, John Vin- 
cent Carroll, Philip Barry, S. N. 
Behrman, Hugh Cronin and Molnar. 
Two comedies of 1939 vintage — 
Life With Father and The Man 
Who Came to Dinner—are still pop- 
ular and so, for some anomalous 
reason is Separate Rooms. Nowa- 
days in the theater there seems to 
exist no compromise between com- 
plete success and total failure. The 

* As of June 14th. Those marked with an 


asterisk are still running; the others all 
played more than 100 performances. 


public is willing to accept any ex- 
treme of extortion to procure good 
seats for one of the “hits” but pre- 
fers a picture to a less popular play. 
The box office rate has very little 
to do with it according to various 
experiments; although once a play 
is established on a second rate 
standard,—which is a most difficult 
grade to attain and to maintain as 
it requires a very low budget, — it 
can begin to compete with a part of 
the movie audiences. 
Humanitarianism has been the 
theme of three leading dramas: a 
young doctor in Johnny Belinda re- 
generates a deaf-mute; The Corn Is 
Green is the authentic history of an 
educational missionary among the 
Welsh coal-miners, and Watch on 
the Rhine commemorates the per- 
sonal sacrifice of one patriot in the 
struggle of the German democratic 
minority. Social in its implica- 
tions were S. N. Behrman’s Talley 
Method (two months’ run) which 
was a study of a doctor, famous for 
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his professional sympathy, who was 
utterly intolerant of his children. 
Flight to the West was an open 
forum among the passengers of a 
trans-Atlantic airliner as to Amer- 
ica’s responsibility in a cosmic 
crisis. The only work of imagina- 
tion which scored any success was 
an operetta, Cabin in the Sky, a 
modern Negro miracle play, which 
the sincerity of Ethel Waters’ spir- 
itual convictions lifted at times 
above the average material plane. 
Lucifer Junior’s machinations in his 
air-conditioned office in Hades, were 
capitalized for comedy values but 
there must always be sound drama 
in the struggle between good and 
evil in a man’s soul and it was as 
unusual as forthright to see much 
of the type of dancing featured in 
Panama Hattie as stemming 
straight from Hell! 

The other purely imaginative pro- 
duction was Philip Barry’s patriotic 
masque, Liberty Jones, unassailable 
as far as purely visual beauty was 
concerned. We resented Liberty’s 
pent-house marriage as being typ- 
ical of the American scene and we 
remain baffled at the symbolism 
of the tin bridge over which Ameri- 
can Youth follows Liberty and 
never returns; we were down- 
hearted to find Uncle Sam no long- 
er a Brother Jonathan but a dap- 
per little banker but we welcomed 
Liberty’s old Irish nurse, Maggie. 
Mr. Barry suggests that it was 
Maggie’s stories which gave Liberty 
a liberal education in freedom but 
forgets to add that she may also 
have taught her her prayers. The 
revenue office may profit by Phila- 
delphia Story but Mr. Barry’s liter- 
ary stature is being increased by 
such so-called failures as Here 
Come the Clowns and Liberty Jones. 

None of the new comedies can 
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equal Life With Father which con- 
tinues at the Empire. The Chicago 
company disbanded because Miss 
Lillian Gish needed a rest but the 
third company with Miss Dorothy 
Gish is still on a triumphant tour. 
Monty Woolley also still holds 
court in The Man Who Came to 
Dinner although it has closed on 
the road with Alexander Woollcott 
playing himself. My Sister Eileen 
with its restless Greenwich Village 
background has not the charm of 
the Clarence Day household but the 
quizzical humor of Ruth McKen- 
ney’s sketches loses none of its 
shrewd satire under George Kauf- 
man’s direction. The peripatetic 
frieze of feet seen from the base- 
ment window is a fine example of 
the Kaufmanesque. His own George 
Washington Slept Here was better 
farce than comedy but is made to 
order for the summer audiences. 
So is Out of the Frying Pan which 
should be a gift to the Little The- 
aters everywhere for years and 
years. While never offensive to the 
canons of good taste, John Van 
Druten’s Old Acquaintance was en- 
tirely immoral as it recognized no 
standards. The enduring qualities 
of a friendship grounded in child- 
hood memories seems an innocent 
theme, but at the end Mr. Van 
Druten laughs at a situation that 
Pinero found purely tragic. The 
two old friends in the comedy both 
come to New York from Ohio. 
Both are authors, but whereas the 
author, played by Peggy Wood, 
pursued the conventional course of 
marriage and divorce on Park Ave- 
nue, the aufhor, played by Jane 
Cowl, preferred romance untinged 
by divorce—or marriage. She reso- 
lutely refuses to become the wife of 
her current lover although she is 
forty and he is thirty and she real- 
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izes her mistake when he falls in 
love with her best friend’s daugh- 
ter. Is the girl shocked when she 
discovers the relationship of the 
man she loves to the woman she 
most admires? Nota bit. She and 
Miss Cowl have quite a sentimental 
scene together with the mother re- 
marking, “Well, nowadays most 
things are shoddy!” And she goes 
off to console her old friend’s 
broken heart with a lemon me- 
ringue pie. Old Acquaintance was 
invited to Washington for a “com- 
mand” performance. 

Claudia, by Rose Franken, cer- 
tainly has a very much nicer point 
of view. Claudia is the child wife 
who becomes initiated into the mys- 
teries of life and death, and the en- 
tire action is contained in the rela- 
tionship of Claudia to her mother 
and husband. It is almost too in- 
timate and completely polar to the 


objectivity of a Kaufman comedy. 
Saroyan seems better able to see the 
warmth of everyday people with 


some imagination. The Beautiful 
People may not have the intrinsic 
poetry of Our Town, Winterset or 
My Heart's in the Highlands but it 
does have a quality that is lacking 
in Claudia. Molnar’s Delicate Story, 
as directed by Gilbert Miller and 
played by Edna Best, had the elu- 
sive charm of leaving things un- 
said. The reduction of simple emo- 
tions to their simplest form was also 
the keynote of the Puget comedy 
known here in Zoe Akins’ version as 
The Happy Days once so popular in 
Paris. Molnar’s comedy was more 
delicately written and so flawlessly 
produced that its untimely demise 
seemed to indicate a lack of expert 
interest. No such elegy could be 
written for the unaccountably ex- 
cruciating drama by Jacques Deval 
who once put his name to Tovarich. 
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An audience, trained in courtesy, 
sat dumbly through two acts of 
Boudoir and then roared through 
the rest of it. It was all about a 
blonde called Cora Ambershell who 
was provided with a florid boudoir 
and an establishment attired in 
plum colored liveries by a gentle- 
man of Knickerbocker lineage who 
bore the odd patronymic of Massu- 
ber. Not content with Mr. Mas- 
suber, Cora tried her wiles on an 
Italian with whiskers but made the 
mistake of engaging for her new 
butler an erstwhile convict and her 
own former husband now remarried 
to a French maid. This interesting 
couple join the Massuber-Amber- 
shell love-nest where they recog- 
nized in the Italian another convict 
whose specialty was strangling 
wealthy women, but who had never 
been apprehended as he always 
placed spurious laundry marks on 
the nicely starched cuffs which it 
was his custom to remove before 
committing murder. When the but- 
ler has succumbed to D. T.’s, due 
to Cora’s machination, the French 
wife in revenge admits the whisk- 
ered Italian to a midnight rendez- 
vous with Cora, where he removes 
his starched cuffs—to a slow cur- 
tain! 

Separate Rooms has now been 
running for a year and we returned 
to see it again this Spring to try to 
find the reason for its continuance. 
We can only add that it is the pent- 
house version of the old-fashioned 
drawing-room comedy in which a 
bar and a bar-keeper substitute for 
the tea table and butler. Though 
the lines are cheap and the jokes 
dubious, there is a plot and the 
morals are far sounder than Old 
Acquaintance. 

Undoubtedly much of the sea- 
son’s joy has been in the revivals. 
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The Doctor’s Dilemma is “tops” in 
wit, and Charley’s Aunt has tri- 
umphantly overridden its prehis- 
toric theme of the necessity for a 
chaperon. Twelfth Night, under 
Margaret Webster’s direction, 
made up in comedy for what it 
missed in poetry. Melodrama in 
1940 tuned itself to entertainment 
instead of horror and the technique 
of its laughs was so amazing in 
Arsenic and Old Lace that it has 
been the ticket broker’s best racket. 
“I wish you could see the line that’s 
waiting in the lobby while we're 
talking,” said the agreeable execu- 
tive in the box office to me over the 
telephone. That was on February 


19th and the best he could offer in 
balcony seats for a party was for 
April 28th. Mr. and Mrs. North 
actually had one more current mur- 
der than Arsenic and Old Lace but 
it took more than a corpse to dispel 


Mrs. North’s cheerful domesticity. 
It is also excellent material for Lit- 
tle Theaters. 

In sets and costumes, Stewart 
Chaney’s design for Twelfth Night 
was a perfect piece of co-operation 
with the director. Suggestive of 
both Italian and English Renais- 
sance with a Barocque liberality in 
the draperies, the crystal chande- 
liers in the garden illumined the 
fact that it knew no limitations of 
time or place. Mr. Chaney’s smart 
variation on a stiff shirt front was 
as helpful to Mr. Evans’s British 
butler Malvolio as were Richard 
Whorf’s two sets in Old Acquaint- 
ance which characterized the two 
women as distinctly as the dialogue. 
Harry Horner contributed in like 
manner but with superlative ex- 
pense to Lady in the Dark where 
his four revolving stages make pos- 
sible the continuity between the 
real and the dream sequences and 
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his backgrounds plus Miss Sharaff’s 
costumes, lift the action from the 
depression of the psychoanalyst’s 
office to the plane of romance. 
Raoul Pene du Bois has done the 
same for Panama Hattie. His décor 
for Liberty Jones was the most 
beautiful of the season but even 
Mr. du Bois seemed unable to lend 
much grace to Al Jolson’s Hold On 
to Your Hats. Irene Sharaff outdid 
herself in costuming the show girls 
for Boys and Girls Together where 
Ed Wynn combined fun with per- 
fect taste. Norman Bel Geddes’ 
spectacle of It Happens on Ice is in 
his own characteristic grand man- 
ner. His Black and White Ballet 
seems almost a revival of Aubrey 
Beardsley but no one ever made 
happier animal masks than did Mr. 
Geddes for his Three Bears. Men- 
tion must also be made of Donald 
Oenslager’s sets for The Doctor’s 
Dilemma with the Thames at Rich- 
mond and the Art Gallery. Miss 
Cornell has never@een more becom- 
ingly costumed than by Motley 
whose creations are a triumph for 
the ’90’s. Boris Aronson also sup- 
plemented the humor and imagina- 
tion of Cabin in the Sky. He pro- 
duced pictures with real interest in 
their composition particularly the 
cabin with the telegraph poles. 
Cabin in the Sky and Pal Joey are 
both operettas: with unusual quali- 
ties. Cabin in the Sky had music 
by Vernon Duke, sets by Aronson, 
ballets by Balanchine, and Ethel 
Waters. Pal Joey has music and 
lyrics by Rodgers and Hart, dances 
by Robert Alton, sets by Jo Miel- 
ziner, a book by John O’Hara, and 
Gene Kelly. Except for a specious 
last act, Cabin in the Sky followed 
in the steps of Green Pastures. Pal 
Joey technically is more perfect but 
it sings the sordid story of a cheap 
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dancer who becomes the gigolo of a 
hard-boiled matron and, not content 
with that, drags in a blackmailer. 
It is a depressing measure of the 
lack of sensitivity of certain sec- 
tions of the theatrical public that 
they can find entertainment in Po- 
lice Court annals such as Pal Joey 
and Native Son, but as neither of 
them make crime other than crim- 
inal or sin as anything less than 
sinning, they cannot be classified as 
immoral. Nor can one call them 
edifying. 

Liberty Jones might almost be 
classified as musical as it had a full 
score by Paul Bowles who also 
wrote the incidental music for 
Twelfth Night, but Mr. Bowles 
steered away so far from the obvi- 
ous that he offered no substitute for 
any patriotic outburst and admitted 
not even a bar from any national 
anthem. What Liberty Jones lacked 
was one rousing chorus. Patriot- 
ism has a noisy tradition. 

” 

So far as acting is concerned we 
would place in the front rank, Miss 
Cornell, Paul Lukas and Miss Law- 
rence. Miss Edna Best, Miss Barry- 
more, Miss Cowl, Miss Peggy Wood, 
Miss Hayes deserve all gratitude. 
Among the younger players there 
are comedians like José Ferrer in 
Charley’s Aunt, Gene Kelly in Pal 
Joey, Thelma Schnee in The Corn 
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Is Green, Eugene Loring in The 
Beautiful People, Florence McMi- 
chael in Out of the Frying Pan and 
Dorothy McGuire in Claudia. Peggy 
Conklin as Mrs. North and Shirley 
Booth as Eileen’s sister did a great 
deal for their respective parts and 
so do Josephine Hull and Jean 
Adair as the little old ladies in Ar- 
senic and Old Lace. Clarence Der- 
went has a flawless bit of character- 
ization and diction in The Doctor's 
Dilemma. Frederica Slemons is a 
perfect old lady for Saroyan. Har- 
lem is upheld by Ethel Waters, and 
Canada Lee in Native Son, in which 
Evelyn Ellis as Bigger’s mother de- 
serves more notice. Her Mrs. 
Thomas and Miss Waters’ Petunia 
were the only two people on the 
stage this winter who openly men- 
tioned their faith in God. 

On the whole the season seems to 
reflect the American state of mind 
—a disinclination to make any defi- 
nite decision but with great sympa- 
thy for those in trouble. The Beau- 
tiful People voices a philosophy 
that includes kindliness, tolerance, 
sentiment and optimism; seeking 
an easier life in the crumbling 
structure of a more vigorous past, 
evading the discipline of orthodoxy 
but willing to believe in God if God 
will remember that charity conven- 
iently covers many other deficien- 
cies. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 


Tosacco Roap has closed. 
November, 1938 


HeELuz-A-Poppin. — The perennial 
slapsick.—At the Winter Garden. 


December, 1939 


THE MAN WHo CAME TO DINNER. 
— Monty Woolley impersonating 
Alexander Woollcott and doing it 
more successfully than Woollcott. 
The highest price for seats is now 
$2.20.—At the Music Boz. 
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Lire WitH FarHer. — The Chi- 
cago Company has now concluded 
with a run of sixty-six weeks but 
the original company is still de- 
lighting audiences.—At the Empire. 


May, 1940 


SEPARATE Rooms, — Offers all 
manner of special rates. — At the 
Plymouth. 


July 


LouIsIANA PURCHASE. — Victor 
Moore has once again proved him- 
self the most popular of comedians. 
But beside his ingenuous fun there 
is plenty of sophistication plus bal- 
lets; songs by Irving Berlin; bril- 
liant settings, and Zorina, Irene 
Bordoni and Gaxton. — At the Im- 
perial. 

November 


JOHNNY BELINDA has now lost 
Helen Craig whose place is taken 
by Louise and Jean Platt on alter- 
nate weeks.—At the Longacre. 


December 


PaNAMA Hattie. — The jokes of 
three sailors from burlesque and 
tropical dances mitigate the re- 
spectability of Ethel Merman’s 
singing “Let’s Be Buddies” with 
little Patsy O’Connor, and the im- 
peccable Arthur Treacher. The sets 
by Raoul Pene du Bois are among 
his best. Music by Cole Porter.— 
At the Forty-sixth Street. 


January, 1941 


THe Corn Is Green. —A _ noble 
and interesting play with Miss 
Ethel Barrymore playing the part 
of the English spinster who really 


educated Emlyn Williams, the au- 
thor, when he was a Welsh coal 
miner.—At the National. 


February 


My SISTER EILEEN.—A very funny 
dramatization of the stories in 
which two girls from the West seek 
their fortunes in Greenwich Village. 
Cleverly staged by George Kauf- 
man and very well played.—At the 
Biltmore. 


ARSENIC AND OLD Lace. — The 
great hit among melodramas in 
which laughs are even more numer- 
ous than the corpses and there are 
a good many of them! No standees 
allowed or there would be some 
every night.—At the Fulton. 


PaL JoEY.—A very sordid story 
of a gigolo is set to Rodgers’ charm- 
ing musical score and acted with 
much spirit. An unfortunate com- 
bination.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


March 


LADY IN THE Dark will be closed 
from June 14th to September while 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence takes her 
well-earned holiday.—At the Alvin. 


April 


CLaupia.— A sympathetic com- 
edy of a young wife who begins to 
grow up during the course of the 
evening. Charmingly played by 
Dorothy McGuire. Frances Starr is 
Claudia’s mother.—At the Booth. 


May 
WATCH ON THE RHINE.—The first 


serious anti-Nazi drama to succeed. 
Superbly played by Paul Lukas 
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and Mady Christians with Lucille 
Watson adding the comedy. All 
seem to agree that it deserved the 
Pulitzer Prize—At Martin Beck. 


Tue Doctor’s DILEMMA. — Miss 
Cornell’s splendid revival should 
not be overlooked by appreciative 
theatergoers. Shaw’s wit can defy 
time. Years merely add to the lus- 
ter of Cornell.—At the Shubert. 


Native Son.—Only for those who 
can endure the horrors of murder, 
manhunts, death cells and racial 
bitterness without nausea. There 


is ample excitement in Orson 
Welles’s version of the novel but 
apparently very little of the original 
theme, i.e., that our treatment of 
the Negro was responsible for his 
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sins. This “native son” is bad from 
the start—At the St. James. 


It HAPPENS ON Ice.—Second Edi- 
tion. As Joe Cook’s place has been 
taken by two skating comedians, 
everything is now on runners, and 
Dietl and Trenkler are an irresisti- 
ble team. Bel Geddes’ spectacles 
are still of surpassing beauty and 
everything is clean and cool. — At 
the Center. 

June 


THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE.—A Sa- 
royan comedy which has delightful 
scenes but is not so fine a piece of 
work as My Heart’s in the High- 
lands. Excellently played by En- 
gene Loring, the dancer. — At the 
Lyceum. 








The Ball and the Cross 


THe BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





BELLS IN THE LITURGY 


Is the liturgy God is unceasing- 
ly praised by the tongues of 
men, and because of the consecra- 
tion of all things to Himself, He is 
unceasingly praised in the same 
liturgy by the tongues of bells. 
Bells of reverence; bells of atten- 
tion; bells of warning; bells of sheer 
exuberance of joy; bells knolling 
the solemn hour of death. 

In the old dispensation Aaron 
was charged to fringe his garment 
with bells to announce his appear- 
ance, that all might reverence his 
“holiness to the Lord.” The old 
dispensation has merged into the 
new, and bells are still heralding 
“holiness to the Lord.” 

The early Church, however, has 
no record of the use of bells. The 
reason is not far to seek; there 
were no furnished edifices; it was 
a persecuted Church and so it was 
necessarily hidden and quiet. The 
summons to prayer was made on a 
clapper of wood or iron. The con- 
servative Greek Church, changeless 
in many customs of the early ages, 
retained the clapper up to the 
ninth century, and even now many 


monasteries have not surrendered 
the semantron, as this clapper was 
called. The Latin Church, too, was 
reluctant to change to the bell, as it 
was considered to be worldly. 

Our own liturgy for Holy Week 
which has also kept to so many age- 
long customs, uses the mallet, 
called in Spanish by the raucous 
name machota. By striking con- 
trast it supersedes the joy-bells of 
the Gloria on Maundy Thursday. 
The harsh rattle of the machota is 
not, however, solely to call to 
prayer. It is also a weapon to 
frighten away the demons which 
press in on this their hour of dark- 
ness. During the Triduum, after 
office, the Abbot crashes his book 
against his stall. This noise will 
still further help in the combat with 
the fiends. The one remaining 
candle, after Tenebrae has been 
chanted, is hidden from their ma- 
lignant power. 

After the hardening discipline of 
the Church by persecution in her 
first three centuries, after her test- 
ing by the heresies and the blossom- 
ing of her first saints, then could 
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the Church put on her beautiful 
garments and deck herself with the 
glories of art and song. Basilicas, 
vestments, the chant and, in the 
fifth century, bells were all offered 
with their wealth and variety. It 
is said that in the year 400 a. p. St. 
Paulinus of Nola erected a bell 
tower in his see-city equipped with 
a large bell and with a little bell 
which he named respectively cam- 
pana and nola. Of course cam- 
pana was swung in a campanile 
and we have never found sweeter 
names for these. Three hundred 
years later Pope Stephen II. (752- 
757) erected a campanile with three 
campanae at St. Peter’s, Rome. But 
for strictly liturgical use, Pope Sa- 
binianus ordered the horae can- 
onicae to be rung that the faithful 
might join in the recitation. 

The art of blending bells in 
chimes and carillons has produced 
for us the symphonies of Ghent and 
Zurich, of England and Italy and 
all others which make music for 
the Church of God. These choirs of 
bells were mostly in vogue in the 
sixteenth century. 

But the real art of the bell-crafts- 
man is in the pure exquisite tone of 
his bell. Atmospheric conditions 
have an effect upon tone, and this 
is one reason why the bells of the 
Low Countries and of Ireland and 
England are notably low and soft. 
The air is damp and still. From 
this it would seem that bells should 
be cast and tuned in the country 
which they will inhabit. But it is 
proved to be not a necessity. To be 
melodious and supreme in tone a 
bell must have a large weight of 
metal. Its component parts must 
be perfectly adjusted. It should 
consist of three parts of copper to 
one part of tin which are fused to- 
gether over a wood-fire, not so hot 
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that it will sublimate the tin. There 
is a fanciful ideas that at the end 
of the fusing a small bit of gold 
must be added to the mixture to 
give the final tang, but, alas for the 
romance! this is not a fact. The 
gold would rather deaden the reso- 
nance, as lead does. 

The recipe sounds simple, and the 
casting may be successfully done 
by a mechanic, but the real genius 
of the artist is in the rare perfec- 
tion of the tone which only he can 
so delicately produce. A bell must 
be in tune with its companion bells 
and it must also be in tune with 
itself. There are three tones in 
each bell, forming a complete triad. 
The root note is at the point where 
the clapper strikes, at the sound 
bow. The third is at the waist; the 
fifth is three-quarters of the way 
up; the octave at the shoulder. 
There is also a “hum tone” below 
all, like a bourdon on an organ. 
The sound of a single, exquisite, 
finished bell holds enchantment for 
an intent listener. For a bell is an 
enharmonic instrument and round 
about the high note of percussion 
lingers a cloud of quarter tones, 
eighth tones or less, forming deli- 
cate nuances with fascinating ef- 
fect. 

The Chinese philosopher Lao-Tse 
(600 B. c.) was sent, in his youth, 
to a great master for his musical 
education. For lessons, the master 
struck one single note which he re- 
peated and repeated, for three years. 
He never varied. At the end of the 
three years the musical education 
of Lao-Tse was complete. In his 
examination the master asked, 
“What is the music which you have 
heard?” The answer was, “A com- 
position by yourself, my Master.” 
This is as history recounts it; but 
we can imagine that as the ear of 
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the pupil grew more and more sen- 
sitive in intense concentration, he 
heard enharmonic vibrations clus- 
tered about the central note in an 
indescribably grand composition. 

We should reverence the bell- 
caster. In the Bodleian Library is 
a beautiful record of one, Sir Wil- 
liam Corvehill: “. ... a priest of the 
service of Our Lady of this church, 
who was buried next to St. Owen’s 
Well. He was well skilled in 
geometry, not by speculation but by 
experience. He could make organs, 
clocks and chimes. A very patient 
and good man... all the country 
had great love for Sir William for 
he was a good bell-founder.” 

In Catholic days when the priest 
was the pater familias of his parish, 
and cottages clustered about the 
knees of their mother-church, the 
bells held an intimate position. 


They summoned to Mass, an- 


nounced the Elevation of the Host 
to workers in the fields; they de- 
fended against storm and tempest; 
they banished evil spirits; they re- 
joiced in every fete and mourned at 
every death, beseeching prayers for 
the departing soul. 

Church bells have always been 
baptized and by no less a person 
than a bishop. The baptism has all 
the dignity of the liturgy and must 
not be regarded as mere sentiment 
or as a quaint custom. It raises the 
bell to the rank of a sacramental 
and inculcates its musical beauty 
into the treasury of the Church. 
Water, oil and incense are used 
with all their significance and a 
name is solemnly bestowed. Sim- 
ple folk like to dress their bells for 
the ceremony in a little robe of 
white! 

The naming of bells calls out all 
the tenderness and affection of the 
family life of the Church. Of 
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course Gabriel is loved for the 
Angelus bell; Michael keeps vigil in 
many a high tower; all the arch- 
angels and a glorious choir of 
saints have come down to us on 
old bells, sweetly reminding us of 
their continuous intercession in 
Holy Church. With a name, the 
bell has become a personality; 
“she” is endued with human, or, 
indeed, with heavenly powers. On 
an occasion of sudden joy, bells 
have rung themselves, so it is re- 
ported! They are especially sensi- 
tive to the presence of evil and have 
been known to strangle an unwel- 
come miscreant with their ropes. 
They become angry when stolen 
from their belfries. The story of 
one such misdeed has come down 
to us in English tradition. The 
thieves tried to take the stolen 
bells to France by ship, but on the 
voyage the victims called up a great 
storm which caused disaster. When 
the ship foundered the bells estab- 
ished themselves on the bottom of 
the ocean and went on cheerfully 
ringing! And to this day, sailors 
hear them—near the coast of the 
Channel Islands, they say. 

Bells have a part in excommuni- 
cation, to carry out their preroga- 
tive in retributive justice. The old 
excommunication rite ends with the 
words: “. . . do the book, quench 
the candle, ring the bell.” 

The chief bells of the Mass were 
the Sanctus, or Saunce-bell, and, 
commencing at the end of the 
twelfth century, the Sacring - bell 
which had the honor of announcing 
the Elevation of the sacred Host. 

Apparently, two bells were used 
for the Elevation. The Abbot of 
Citeaux, who died in 1206, ordered 
the nola (little bell) to be rung for 
the Elevation; also, that the nola 
should precede the priest when he 
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went to administer Communion to 
the sick. A tower-bell in Europe 
bears the inscription, “O Rez 
Gloria Christi veni cum pace,” 
which indicates its use as a Mass- 
bell. Cross-bell is another name for 
it, from the crosses which the priest 
makes at the altar at the moment. 
There is no record of a bell at the 
Domine non sum dignus. Angelus 
bells are usually inscribed with the 
Ave Maria. A bell of the chime of 
Christ’s, Oxford, is inscribed with a 
part of the Salve Regina. 

The little bells used inside the 
church share in all the dignity and 
consecration of the great bell and 
should have the same painstaking 
care in their composition. The 


tone should be equally exquisite 
and the ringer should be accom- 
plished. The bell, with its ringing, 
is one of the liturgical arts and 
should have the brooding care of 


the artist expended upon it. The 
little bells deserve an interest and 
offer now an opportunity for a tal- 
ented lover of the liturgy. 

It remains for us to trace the slow 
introduction of the Angelus-bell. 
In England, in Saxon times, monks 
were accustomed to ring a triple 
stroke on the bells at nine o’clock 
as a signal to close the monasteries 


~~ 
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for the night and to commit them- 
selves to the keeping of the Blessed 
Trinity. This was the Trina 
Oratio. Later on the curfew was 
rung. The curfew, as its name im- 
plies (couvre-feu) originated in 
France. The Synod of Caen, in 
1061, ordered that a bell be rung at 
nine o’clock as a call to prayer, and 
to bid families retire to their homes 
and cover the fires. The curfew 
rings to this day, even in Protestant 
places, but the hour varies; for ex- 
ample, in Romeo and Juliet Capulet 
says, “The curfew-bell hath rung, 
*tis three o’clock!” (Act IV., Sc. iv.) 

The Franciscans linked the cur- 
few with the Ave Maria, for in 1263 
they issued an ordinance that the 
faithful should “offer salutations to 
Our Lady when the bell rings at 
Complin, for it is the opinion of 
grave doctors that she was greeted 
by the angel at this hour.” The 
Angelus then was blended with the 
old Saxon Trina Oratio and both are 
continued in the Angelus which is 
our precious heritage. 

So is the ever ancient, ever new 
and adored Incarnation of the Son 
of God proclaimed by the music of 
the bells of the divine liturgy. 


JULIA PEMBER. 





> 


PASTOR NIEMOELLER AND CATHOLICISM 


R. LEO STEIN, member of the 

staff of the University of Ber- 
lin, famed as a jurist, expert in 
ecclesiastical law, recently made an 
extensive report to the Interna- 
tional Niemoeller Committee. Dr. 
Stein, who is now living in the 
United States, spent twenty - two 
months in various prisons and con- 
centration camps in Germany, and 


was with Dr. Martin Niemoeller, 
the leader of the German Bekennt- 
niskirche (Confessional Church), 
for eighteen months of that period. 

Among other things, Dr. Stein 
states in his report: 

“Many Catholic priests, especial- 
ly monks, were in the Sachsen- 
hausen concentration camp. Nie- 
moeller’s relation to them was ex- 
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traordinarily close, and we all had 
long discussions on Church ques- 
tions. Despite express commands 
to the contrary, all the priests in 
the camp—there were about 5,000 
men there—exercised their pastoral 
duty. Secretly at night Niemoeller 
would creep to the dying to bring 
them words of consolation. There 
was a quiet agreement in the camp: 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
chaplains would give the last com- 
fort to the dying regardless of 
whether they might be Catholic, 
Protestant or Jew. Severe punish- 
ments awaited them if caught, but 
no priest could be kept from per- 
forming his duty even in the camp. 
Hundreds of prisoners, Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews, died in Nie- 
moeller’s arms. 

“‘T shall pray for you, my son,’ 
was Niemoeller’s constant phrase. 
He would say this to Communists 
condemned to death, to Catholics 
who had to slave in the quarry be- 
cause they refused to say ‘Heil Hit- 
ler’ and used ‘Gruess Got?’ as their 
greeting instead.” 

Dr. Stein in his report describes 
in detail how he first became ac- 
quainted with Niemoeller in the 
prison in Berlin-Moabit. It was in 
the waiting room of the examining 
judge; then they met daily in the 
courtyard of the prison where Dr. 
Stein went walking in the same cir- 
cle as Niemoeller, in the circle of 
the sick. Niemoeller suffers from a 
severe disease of the stomach, and 
his eyesight has grown very feeble. 

Dr. Stein also reports that Nie- 
moeller, right at the beginning of 
his imprisonment, had great diffi- 
culties, after he had openly sided 
with a Catholic priest. An ill, sixty- 
year-old priest was arrested while 
still wearing his habit. It was the 
well-known Father Lindemann, one 
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of the leaders of the Catholic Youth. 
Later he was sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment, having been 
found guilty of hostility to the 
State and of endangering the youth 
of the nation on the basis of deposi- 
tions of two fourteen-year-old mem- 
bers of the Hitler Youth. The 
prison officials in Moabit were 
harsh to him; old Father Linde- 
mann was hardly able any longer 
to walk, and often wished to stop 
while the Nazi guards shoved him 
on. “Haven’t you any respect for 
his priestly frock?” Niemoeller sud- 
denly shouted to the officials. The 
shout was actually of some help, for 
thereafter Father Lindemann was 
treated without kindness, but in ac- 
cordance with regulations. 

On the next day, to be sure, Nie- 
moeller had to report to the prison 
head, a certain Schneider. | Nie- 
moeller himself gave Dr. Stein the 
following report of the director’s 
admonition to him: 

“You can believe me, Herr Pas- 
tor, when I say that I am sorry to 
see you here; I beg and urge you 
not to make your situation worse 
by such actions. I am forced to 
give you this reprimand now in 
punishment, since this is a clear 
case of insubordination; and I 
should have to put you in solitary 
confinement, however much I 
might regret it, in case this be- 
havior is repeated. Watch out for 
this sergeant, he is a Storm trooper 
and thinks that he is something 
special on that account. I do not 
like him myself.” 

When Father Lindemann was 
transferred from the examining 
prison to the penitentiary in Bran- 
denburg, Niemoeller embraced him 
demonstratively in the prison court- 
yard — not even the brutal guards 
dared to separate them. Both of 
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them had tears in their eyes. Fa- 
ther Lindemann said loud enough 
for all to hear, “I shall probably 
not come out of the penitentiary 
alive.” 

Niemoeller answered, also for 
prisoners and prison wardens to 
hear, “Trust in God as I do; you 
will not serve your full time, for 
Herr Hitler will perhaps no longer 
be in power then.” 

Stein reports with unnerving 
simplicity a conversation that he 
had with Niemoeller on the subject 
of the Gestapo (State Secret Po- 
lice). Niemoeller after his arrest 
had been taken to the headquarters 
of the Gestapo in Prinz Albrecht 
Strasse in Berlin. The cellar had 


been made over into a prison. Nie- 
moeller said to Stein: 

“What I saw and heard there is 
unforgettable. I saw how they beat 
priests with whips and cursed them 


as ‘traitors to the Fatherland’; I 
saw Jews dying under the blows of 
the Storm troopers; I myself fell on 
my knees in my dark cell and 
prayed to God as I have never 
prayed before, asking that He give 
me strength and endurance and 
let no weakness come over me.” 
Then Niemoeller and Stein were 
shipped off together to the prison 
in Ploetzensee. There it was in- 
tended that Niemoeller should loose 
his moral strength; for in Ploetzen- 
see decapitations take place in the 
courtyard, and Niemoeller had to 
watch them along with the others. 
In the next cell there were Catholic 
priests, and Stein heard how Nie- 
moeller would cail out the window: 
“For they know not what they do,” 
and a Catholic priest from the 
next cell would reply: “Praised be 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” Rumors 
have been repeatedly circulated in 
the world press that Niemoeller has 
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become a Catholic. Dr. Stein deals 
with this question at some length 
in his report. In the Sachsenhausen 
concentration camp both had more 
opportunity for their discussions 
than formerly. Dr. Stein declares 
Niemoeller will never become a 
Catholic, for he feels obligated to 
continue his stand as leader of the 
German Protestant Bekenntnis- 
kirche. But he has a great inner 
love for Catholicism, and on this 
subject Dr. Stein’s report is quite 
detailed. 

Dr. Niemoeller was a great ad- 
mirer of Faulhaber, the courageous 
Cardinal of Munich, against whom 
the Nazis had organized one at- 
tempted assassination, which how- 
ever miscarried. Faulhaber’s ser- 
mons against Hitler and the Nazis 
have become world famous, and 
Niemoeller was especially enthusi- 
astic over these sermons. “They 
show Faulhaber,” declared Niemoel- 
ler, “to be a great, courageous man; 
his sermons are monuments of hu- 
manity and will live forever.” 

Niemoeller loved the Imitatio 
Christi. “From this wonderful 
book,” he said to Stein, “I have 
again and again drawn new cour- 
age for my battle.” 

Niemoeller is of the opinion that 
the Germany of the past owes a tre- 
mendous amount to Catholicism. 
“The Catholic Church introduced 
Germany into the cultural circle of 
the Occident,” he thinks. “That 
the Nazis today call Charlemagne, 
who brought the Catholic Church to 
Germany, ‘Karl der Sachsenschlach- 
ter’ (Charles the Butcher of the 
Saxons), is ridiculous.” 

“The Catholic faith has human- 
ized Germany,” Niemoeller contin- 
ues, “only Catholicism has inspired 
German art. Later the Church de- 
generated in certain respects, but 
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recovered in the sixteenth century 
and today it is the greatest and the 
most humane institution in the 
world, deserving of the greatest ad- 
miration.” 

Dr. Stein is of the opinion that it 
is very possible that Niemoeller re- 
quested in his will that he be bur- 
ied with Catholic rites — this may 
well be the grounds for the rumor 
that he has become a Catholic. 

Niemoeller spoke with Dr. Stein 
also on Hitler’s Catholicism. “If 
Hitler were a better Catholic,” he 
said one day to Dr. Stein, “then he 
would have more religion in him, 
and would not have become the ty- 
rant and ruffian that he now is. 

“I have had two audiences with 
Hitler: once he promised me on his 
word of honor to undertake no 
measures of any kind against the 
Church—he also promised me not 
to have any pogroms against the 
Jews, but only to remove them 
from positions in the government. 
I believed him, I was naive enough 
to believe him; and that is why I 
am sitting here in camp today. 

“The second time we parted as 
enemies, and I told him that not he 
but God alone was my Leader.” 

On another occasion Niemoeller 
stated in the course of a discussion: 
“Germany without the Catholic 
Church is unthinkable; perhaps the 
turning away from Catholicism and 
the consequent creation of the Prus- 
sian spirit have been Germany’s 
great misfortunes.” 

In the concentration camp in 
Sachsenhausen Father Josephus 
and Father Baumer were especially 
close to Niemoeller. Niemoeller 
and the Catholic priests were all 
agreed that the Catholic and the 
Protestant Churches must stand to- 
gether in this German “Gétterddm- 
merung” to fight the new paganism. 
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Dr. Stein tells in conclusion a 
heartbreaking fact. The solidarity 
in the concentration camp was ex- 
emplary. Only the Communists 
were a torment; they denounced, 
although themselves prisoners, the 
Catholic priests and Niemoeller, in 
particular. Niemoeller, who held 
the view that “we all are brothers 
here in the camp,” would talk with 
Jews, although this was strictly for- 
bidden. The Communists, who 
mocked and jeered at all priests, 
always denounced whenever they 
could, the priests who helped or 
talked to Jews. For this dirty in- 
forming they received a pack of cig- 
arettes and the opportunity to be- 
come trusties in the camp. 

Niemoeller spoke with Commu- 
nist deputies to the Reichstag in 
the camp, and admonished them to 
try to inculcate a little more de- 
cency and solidarity in their fellow 
party members. This helped for 
several days, but then the persecu- 
tion began again. 

Niemoeller and many of the 
other chaplains were beaten, as 
were other inmates of the camp. 
A particularly keen Storm trooper 
one day made all the priests do 
extra work and said to them, 
“Where is your filthy God now— 
why doesn’t he help you get out of 
this camp?” 

“When He does help us, then 
your last hour has come,” replied a 
courageous young chaplain, who for 
this answer was given eight days of 
solitary confinement and fourteen 
lashes, which all the priests had to 
watch being administered. 

To this treatment Niemoeller 
said simply, “Who suffered the 
more, the chaplain who was beaten 
or I who witnessed it with a prayer 
on my lips, I do not know.” 

Kurt D. SInGer. 
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BrROWNSON: AN APPRAISAL 


Onestes A. BRowWNSON was a self- 
made man, and, until he was past 
thirty, was in circumstances most 
unfavorable to his intellectual cul- 
ture. He received in his youth only 
the rudiments of an education, was 
associated during his early man- 
hood with vulgar sectaries and 
demagogues, engaged in a rude, 
turbulent struggle for a living and 
a position as a religious and polit- 
ical leader, as well as in a perpetual 
search after truth, without ade- 
quate means of satisfying the crav- 
ings of his restless intellect and pas- 
sionate heart. He came into con- 


tact with intellectual and cultivated 
men for the first time in Boston 


after he joined the Unitarians. His 
efforts to educate himself were cer- 
tainly strenuous. He acquired the 
Latin, French, German and Italian 
languages sufficiently well to read 
books written in all those lan- 
guages, and his knowledge of Eng- 
lish authors was, of course, very 
wide and extensive. Nevertheless, 
the want of a systematic education 
in his early youth, and of regular, 
symmetrical intellectual training, 
was always a great disadvantage, as 
it necessarily must be to every self- 
made man. Moreover, the neces- 
sity of perpetually speaking and 
writing on the most important sub- 
jects as a teacher and guide of oth- 
ers, before he had _ thoroughly 
learned what he had to teach, made 
him liable to hasty and crude state- 
ments, to inaccuracies and errors, 
to changes and modifications in his 


views and opinions, and to a cer- 
tain tentative, erratic course of 
thought. . . . In certain favorite 
branches of study—as, for instance, 
in history, the history of philoso- 
phy, political ethics, and English 
philology—his knowledge was not 
only extensive, but extremely ac- 
curate. Of scholastic metaphysics 
and theology he had a considerable 
but by no means a minutely pre- 
cise and complete knowledge; and 
with the physical sciences he was 
still less acquainted. In the belles- 
lettres he was extremely well 
versed, and of works of fiction he 
was an omniverous reader... . 

In his calibre of mind we think 
Dr. Brownson may be classed with 
those men whose capacity is only 
exceeded by a very small number 
of minds of the highest order of 
genius. Intellect, reason, imagina- 
tion, and memory were alike power- 
ful faculties of his mind, and his 
great weight of brain, with a cor- 
responding nervous and muscular 
strength, made him capable of the 
most concentrated, vigorous, and 
sustained intellectual labor. With- 
in the scope of his genius there was 
no work, however colossal, which 
he was not naturally capable of ac- 
complishing. His gift of language, 
and ability of giving expression to 
his thoughts and sentiments, 
whether original or borrowed, was 
even greater than his power of ab- 
straction and conception; and his 
style has a magnificent, Doric 
beauty seldom surpassed, rarely 
even equalled. ... In argument, 
but especially in controversial ar- 
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gument and philippics, Dr. Brown- 
son wielded the hammer of Thor. 
His defect was in subtlety of 
thought, fineness of discrimination, 
completeness of induction, and mi- 
nute, accurate analysis. In the ca- 
pacity of grasping a first principle 
and following it out on the syn- 
thetic method lay his great power. 
Whenever he had these great first 
principles and fundamental ideas, 
either from reason or faith, he was 
unrivalled in the grand and mighty 
exposition of the truth, irresistible 
in the demolition of sophistical, in- 
consequent, and false theories and 
their advocates. ... Humor, wit, 
and sarcasm were also at his com- 
mand, as well as serious argument; 
nor were they always sparingly 
used, although generally with the 
good humor of a giant conscious of 
his strength... . 

Dr. Brownson was liable to be 


fascinated by some great writer, 
and for a time to surrender his 
mind almost completely to his in- 
fluence with an impetuous enthusi- 
asm which hindered calm delibera- 


tion. When this first fervor had 
passed, he would reconsider the 
matter, and sometimes end by a 
severe castigation of his late master. 
Like St. Christopher, he went in 
search of the strongest man to 
serve, whereas those whom he suc- 
cessively tried and abandoned were 
really weaker than himself. Cousin, 
Leroux, and last of all Gioberti were 
those to whom he was most spe- 
cially devoted, and the influence of 
the last-named author was so strong 
over him that he never wholly freed 
himself from its detrimental effects. 

In many other ways the judg- 
ment of Dr. Brownson was liable to 
bias from prejudice, passion, and 
moods of feeling. In his judgment 
of men, and also of books, he was 
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hasty, partial, capricious, swayed 
by accidental influences, and vari- 
able. It was the same in regard to 
theories, opinions and doctrines 
which he regarded as open ques- 
tions. Where his faith, his con- 
science, or his matured, deliberate 
reason were firmly settled he was 
steady and immovable. If he was 
thoroughly convinced that he had 
made a mistake or fallen into error, 
he would retract. But his old habit 
of roving all over the world of 
thought, and the lack of the regu- 
lar, consistent intellectual and 
moral discipline of a systematic 
Catholic culture and education, 
made him restless of keeping stead- 
ily in one course of thought, fond 
of novelty, and ready to adopt or 
abandon ideas without due delib- 
eration. This variability and want 
of steady balance in his intellectual 
operations detracted very much 
from his influence as a writer, and 
counteracted to a great extent the 
effect which his solid and weighty 
arguments might have otherwise 
produced. ... 

In regard to some points of Cath- 
olic doctrine he was rigoristic and 
exaggerated, sometimes censuring 
the most orthodox theologians as 
lax in their interpretation of dog- 
mas. A satisfactory and system- 
atic exposition of the complete the- 
ology of the Catholic Church can- 
not, therefore, be said to have been 
accomplished by Dr. Brownson.. . . 

When we consider the absolute 
and permanent value of Dr. Brown- 
son’s writings as a contribution to 
Catholic literature, not merely in 
respect to their quality as the pro- 
ductions of a great mind, but as to 
their substance; and estimate the 
effective work of his efforts as a 
publicist in the promotion of Cath- 
olic truth and law, we cannot avoid 
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taking into view the moral charac- 
teristics of the man and of his 
career. He was a man of great pas- 
sions as well as great intellect. He 
lacked a wholesome, sound moral 
and religious discipline during more 
than half his life, and was under 
the influence of ideas, associates, 
circumstances, most dangerous and 
injurious, but especially hostile to 
the fundamental virtues of humil- 
ity, reverence for authority, intel- 
lectual and moral self-control, sub- 
mission to a fixed, unvarying rule 
of conscientious obligation. After a 
stormy and turbulent life, he sub- 
mitted himself to the authority of 
the Catholic Church over his mind 
and conscience, when he was more 
than forty years of age. He was al- 
ways true in his allegiance, and in 
many respects morally heroic in 
the practice of the Christian vir- 
tues. His previous life was not 
wanting in nobility, and in his sub- 
sequent life as a Catholic there is 
a magnanimity, a generosity, a su- 
periority to petty, selfish motives 
and considerations, such as wealth 
and popularity; a patient endur- 
ance of toil, privation, and suffer- 
ing; a steady loyalty to the Holy 
See; a royal scorn of baseness and 
wrong, and sympathy with the 
things which are good, just, true, 
and honorable, worthy of a Catho- 
lic of the best mediaeval type. He 
remained, however, as many of the 
old, heroic Christians who were 
created from heathenism did, more 
or less, the lion of the forest, with 
many of the idiosyncrasies and 
other characteristics, the product of 
his past history, but partially sub- 
dued and modified. He was sui 
generis, and his works are like him- 
self. 


—<Aveustine F. Hewrr, in Tue Carnoric 


Woarp, Vol. XXITI., June, 1876. 
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TasTE CHANGES 


An interrupted tradition of de- 
traction may do something to de- 
prive great writers of their possible 
admirers, and, as Mr. F. L. Lucas 
says, distort the taste and enjoy- 
ment of many people. I have al- 
ways regarded Mr. Lucas as the 
best and sanest of the younger Cam- 
bridge critics, and almost the only 
one of them who has some knowl- 
edge of the lovely art of writing. 
He seems, however, to have felt it 
necessary to throw an obligatory 
brick at the supreme master of that 
art, and writes of the “marmoreal 
stiffness” Milton imposed on Eng- 
lish poetry, almost turning the 
blank verse of Hamlet to stone. 
One feels tempted to quote to these 
pundits a passage from Landor’s 
Last Fruit Off An Old Tree, where 
he says, in his dialogue with Arch- 
deacon Hare:— 


“It is amusing to observe the off- 
hand facility and intrepid assur- 
ance with which small writers at- 
tack the greater, as small birds do, 
pursuing them the more vociferous- 
ly the higher the flight. Milton 
stooped and struck down two or 
three of these obstreperous chat- 
terers, of which the feathers he 
scattered are all that remains; and 
these are curiosities.” 


Curiosities they are indeed, and 
I have sometimes wondered why, 
at Cambridge, though it was for- 
merly a nest of poets, they should 
now bother themselves about po- 
etry at all. Surely when Tennyson 
left the banks of the Cam, the 
Muses migrated to those of the Isis 
—to the company of Matthew Ar- 
nold and Swinburne and William 
Morris and Robert Bridges—while 























in the groves and Cambridge gar- 
dens the birds of ‘song left almost 
empty their nests. “How ill that 
place,” as Milton wrote to Diodati, 
“suits the votaries of Apollo!” 

E’en in our ashes live these wont- 
ed fires; and here I find myself 
railing at Cambridge as I was wont, 
when a crude undergraduate in my 
twenties, to rail at Oxford Univer- 
sity. Even before that, when I was 
at Harvard the cry, “To Hell With 
Yale,” seemed to me the apt expres- 
sion of one of the profoundest 
truths about the University. I 
might have pleaded, on these occa- 
sions, my youth as an excuse for 
such tribal antagonisms; but such 
an excuse is hardly available at the 
somewhat maturer age of seventy- 
four. Surely it would be more be- 
coming, and more profitable as 
well, to try to understand rather 
than merely to denounce this reac- 
tion against Milton. Group ani- 
mosities and tribal war-dances I 
find great fun, but I find in the su- 
preme interest of comprehension a 
more enduring pleasure. 

Well, in the first place, Milton 
wasn’t an amiable person. We may 
admire his courage, his devotion to 
his high calling, but there is little 
in his character that can make us 
love him, as we can love almost all 
the great English poets. He was— 
as are many geniuses—an egotist; 
and like those other two lonely and 
sublime artists, Dante and Michel- 
angelo, he was arrogant, haughty, 
and capable of inspiring the most 
intense repugnance. 


“Soul awful—if the earth has ever 
lodged 
An awful soul” 


was the way his awed admirer, 
Wordsworth, described him. 
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Moreover the kind of poetry, the 
magical, evocative verse which 
brings tears to the eyes and gives/us 
that shiver down the spine, which 
Housman has described as the ef- 
fect of true poetry, is. not what 
young people care for now; and the 
exquisite choice of diction it de- 
mands seems to them silly, or at 
the best a waste of time. What 
they seek for is “hard, positive ‘sub- 
ject matter,” not beauty of expres- 
sion. 

Well, taste changes with the 
changing generations, and with the 
circumstances of which that taste is 
the almost inevitable product. I 
and my contemporaries were 
brought up in what we now see to 
have been a kind of Golden Age— 
one of those brief, rare halcyon in- 
terludes in the world’s history, 
when men could talk at their lei- 
sure, and read and re-read the 
books they liked. But now that 
the sun of our day is setting among 
dark clouds, what comfort, with 
the prospect which faces them, can 
our successors derive from the 
thought of 


“Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree?” 


And in the conflict which seems 
to lie before them, what auxiliary 
aid may they hope from the 


“Knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot or Pelleas, or Pellenore?’” 


The learned leisure, the labors of 
the file, the exquisite pains and 
pleasures of polishing their phrases, 
are the torment and privilege alone, 
of those craft-conscious artists into 
whose pockets, as into the pockets 
of the well-endowed Milton, the 
world keeps on putting supplies of 








its negotiable coin. But these stores 
of old gold are almost exhausted 
now, and the necessity of writing 
for one’s living blunts the apprecia- 
tion of writing when it bears the 
mark of perfection. Quality dis- 
concerts our hasty writers; they are 
ready to condemn it as preciosity 
and affectation. And if to them the 
musical and creative power of 
words conveys little meaning, how 
out of date and irrelevant must a 
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poem like Lycidas seem to them as 
it seemed to Dr. Johnson! It would 
not be generous to compare them 
to certain of Dryden’s detractors, 
whom a lover of that poet described 
as being like “those crabbed-fac’d 
Maids who wished there were no 
such things as Beauty and Hus- 
bands because they have none.” 


—From Milton and His Modern Critics. By 
Logan Peansatt Smirn (Boston: Little Brown 
& Co. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book). 
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A CHALLENGE 


THE problem of reconstruction 
which will have to be faced after 
the present war is not merely a 
question of material building, but 
of reconstructing our national life. 
German National - Socialism and 
Russian Communism between them 
constitute a challenge to our whole 
civilisation no less than the Refor- 
mation and the French Revolution 
in the past. All alike are symp- 


toms of the disruption of that cul- 
ture upon which the civilisation of 
Europe has been founded, and if 
we are to reconstruct our life on a 
firm basis, we must go back beyond 


all these modern movements, relig- 
ious, social, political and economic, 
and discover what are the forces 
which have shaped our civilisation 
in the past, and what are the fun- 
damental principles on which it 
rests. Now, the three principal ele- 
ments which originally contributed 
to the formation of our European 
civilisation were the religion of 
Israel, the culture of Greece, and 
the Empire of Rome. It was the 
Roman Empire, with its elaborate 
system of law and its vast material 
organisation, which formed the 
basis of the social and political or- 
der of Europe at the beginning of 
our era: and within this compre- 
hensive system were gradually in- 
cluded the cultural achievement of 
the Greek geniys and the great re- 
ligious tradition of Christianity. 
When the Germanic peoples of the 
North descended on the Roman Em- 
pire the civilisation of Europe crum- 


bled to pieces, and the cultural life 
came almost to an end, but the 
Church remained to preserve the 
tradition both of Roman law and of 
what remained of Greek culture, 
and by the conversion of the bar- 
barians to create a new order of 
civilisation in Europe which re- 
mains the basis of our civilisation 
at the present day. 

The great instrument of the 
Church in this work of the conver- 
sion of Europe and the reconstruc- 
tion of society was the monastic or- 
der. St. Benedict was born at the 
very moment when the old order 
was passing away, and it was his 
mission, as a Roman and a Chris- 
tian, at once to preserve the tradi- 
tion of the past, and to lay the 
foundations of a new society in the 
future. However little he himself 
may have had this end in view, it 
was the work of his genius to found 
an Order which was marvellously 
adapted to this achievement, and it 
was through him that monasticism 
became, as a modern historian has 
said, “perhaps the most potent fac. 
tor in the social growth of modern 
Europe.” In the process of time 
all that was to survive of the litera- 
ture and the learning of the ancient 
world found a refuge in the monas- 
teries, and as these spread through- 
out Europe they carried with them 
not only the faith and order of 
Christianity, but also the cultural 
tradition of Greece and Rome... . 

The monasteries thus came to 
take their place as an integral part 
of the structure of medieval society, 
and as long as wealth consisted 
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in land, and the life of Europe” 
rested on an agricultural basis, 
they remained among the most 
powerful elements in the, national 
life. But as industry and commerce 
began to develop and a new order 
of society gradually came into be- 
ing, their importance declined. . . . 
Europe was passing from that 
primitive agricultural state in 
which the monasteries had grown 
up, and which they had done so 
much to foster, into a new order of 
life in which the city was once 
more becoming the centre of civi- 
lisation, and industry and com- 
merce were taking the place of a 
settled life on the land... . 

Before the end of the eighteenth 
century, as Goldsmith lamented in 
the Deserted Village, the decay of 
English country life had set in, 
and during the next century the life 
and energy of the people was 
steadily withdrawn from the land 
and concentrated in the towns 
which the industrial revolution had 
created. The result is that by now 
the whole order of society has been 
changed, and we find ourselves to- 
day, as in the later Roman Empire, 
in the midst of a vast material civi- 
lisation, whose foundations are de- 
caying from within, while it is 
being vigorously attacked by ene- 
mies from without. If our civi- 
lisation is to recover, we shall be 
compelled sooner or later to return 
to the land and to restore our agri- 
culture, not merely as an industry 
to be exploited for profit, but as the 
very basis of our national life. 

It is here that monasticism may 
once again be able to play its part. 
. . . For the restoration of the land 
is not merely an economic’ prob- 
lem: it involves the restoration of 
religion to its proper place in our 
national life. When all allowances 
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have been made for improvements 
in modern agriculture, the fact re- 
mains that man is dependent on 
nature, and therefore ultimately 
upon the Providence of God: and 
there can be no real prosperity 
which is not based on obedience to 
the laws of nature and on depend- 
ence upon God. There is, more- 
over, an intimate relation existing 
between the people and the land, 
and it is only when this relation is 
sound and healthy that a nation can 
enjoy real prosperity. Upon it de- 
pends not only the physical health 
but to a large extent also the moral 
health of the people, and all true 
culture, though it may find expres- 
sion in the city, is based on the life 
of the country, and draws its in- 
spiration from those deep instincts 
of nature which ‘are fostered by a 
natural life. 

Thus the work which lies before 
us, though it may take many gen- 
erations to complete, is of the very 
same nature as that which was 
achieved by the monks in the past. 
... Their influence on the life of the 
nation may be small at first, but 
the monastic life has the strength 
which comes of stability and con- 
tinuity. The change from a pre- 
dominantly industrial civilisation to 
a life which is based on agriculture, 
though giving a proper place to the 
development of industry and com- 
merce, cannot be the work of one 
generation. A man who has been 
brought up in a town and educated 
as a townsman cannot suddenly 
take up a country life. It is some- 
thing which requires a new outlook 
on life which can only be fostered 
by time and tradition. This is the 
thing which a monastery can help 
to develop. It can give that re- 
ligious inspiration to work which is 
needed above all in the life of the 
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country, and it can provide that 
order and continuity of tradition 
which can alone produce a perma- 


nent change. 
—Dom Beeps Gairrirrus, O.S.B.. in Paz 
(Prinknash Abbey, Gloucester, England), 


Spring, 1941. 
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CoRPORATE OWNERSHIP 


Wo owns Ireland seems quite a 
simple question. But you will find 
it quite a complex question, if you 
will try to answer it adequately. 
Indeed, at first it may even seem 
that no one owns Ireland. One per- 
son may own one bit of Ireland, and 
another person another bit of Ire- 
land; but nobody, it may seem, owns 
Ireland as a whole. Still, it is ar- 
gued with good reason that not only 
do particular persons own Ireland 
bit by bit, but that the whole of Ire- 
land is owned as national property 


and belongs to the Irish nation as a 


nation. That is why the Irish na- 
tion resents the privation and par- 
tition of part of Ireland. The fact 
of Ireland belonging to the Irish 
nation is an instance of the idea of 
corporate ownership with which 
we are all familiar in everyday life. 
Yet when you try to explain the 
corporate ownership of Ireland by 
the Irish nation, you may easily get 
befogged. For corporate ownership 


is ownership by a corporation. Arid” 


a corporation is a plurality of per- 
sons united into one mass or body 
and called by one name; for exam- 
ple, the plurality of people in this 
country united into one Irish na- 
tion, or again, the plurality of 
priests and brothers united into the 
one body of one Religious Order and 
called by the name of that Order. 

Every corporation exists for some 
specific object. Thus the corpora- 
tion of a religious order exists for 
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the object for which that religious 
order has been instituted.. And the 
corporation of a religious order, in 
order to support its members and 
to carry out the purpose of its in- 
stitution, can own property—it can 
own a church or a priory or land 
which it has purchased out of the 
collective funds of the Order, or has 
received as a gift, or by acquiring 
the personal property of some of its 
subjects. Then each one of the 
members of the corporation of a re- 
ligious order can say singly about 
the priory it owns, for instance— 
“This priory is ours”; but no one 
of them can say — “This priory is 
mine.” No individual member of a 
religious order can claim a priory 
of that order as his own or deal 
with it as his own. And yet the 
priory is his own in association with 
all the other members of the priory; 
and each member of the priory can 
utilise and derive benefit from a 
priory as a member of the order, 
equally with each other member. 
Still if there should be —as there 
are in this priory in which we are 
writing — fourteen members, you 
cannot say that each member owns 
one-fourteenth part of the priory. 
For each one is owner of the whole 
of the priory—not of a part. One 
of the fourteen can say — “This 
priory is ours,” for the reason that 
each owns not a part but the whole, 
all the members of the priory being 
united in one body. 

So you see that the corporate 
ownership of a religious order, and 
still more the corporate owner- 
ship of a nation, may seem to be 
one of the most complex and elu- 
sive things in creation. The rea- 
son is because, whether or no there 
are such things as universals in 
philosophy, there are only single in- 
dividual things in creation; and 
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when the single individual things 
are human things, we call them 
persons. And the human things 
we call persons cannot cease to be 
individuals. Hence the coagula- 
tion of individuals into a corpora- 
tion can only be a product of the 
mind; and ens rationis, as you 
learned long ago in logic cum fun- 
damento in re, that is to say, it is 
not a pure fancy like the rosy dawn 
of poets but it is an idea with a 
foundation of reality. That reality 
is the combination of individual 
minds and wills for some specific 
aim and purpose, working with 
suitable means for that aim and 
purpose and accomplishing that 
purpose to a greater or less extent 
by the use of such means. 

The members of a religious or- 
der, for instance, are a reality; the 
co-operation and joint action of its 
members are a reality; the results 
of their joint activities are a reality. 
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It is only the conception of the 
many as one which is the abstract 
product of the mind—the ens ra- 
tionis—the idea of the mind which 
enables us to speak of a plurality of 
persons in the singular and call it 
a corporation. And it is only by 
means of this mental process that 
we can recognize the right of the 
plurality of people of a nation to 
national ownership. The reality of 
such ownership is so obvious that 
—apart from the semi-lunatics who 
insist that all ownership is robbery 
or of Bernard Shaw’s recent non- 
sense that now nobody owns any- 
thing and that therefore Ireland 
does not own its ports—no man in 
his senses questions it. All this 
about national and corporate own- 
ership is one of the many things 
that seem so obvious and common- 
place until you come to analyze 
them. 
—The Irish Rosary (Dublin), May, 1941. 
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Recent Events 


THE Hoty FATHER’S PENTECOST 
MESSAGE 


To mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of Pope Leo’s Encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum, His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII. broadcast an address to the 
world on Pentecost Sunday. He 
called this great Feast “a welcome 
and auspicious occasion and one 
full of high import” on which to 
speak to his “dear children of the 
whole world” and to give them “a 
message of love, encouragement 
and comfort.” Said the Holy Fa- 
ther: “We speak to you at a mo- 
ment when every energy and force, 
physical and intellectual, of an 
ever increasing section of mankind 
is being strained to a degree and 
intensity never before known be- 
neath the iron, inexorable law of 
war; and when from other radio 
aerials are going forth words full of 
passion, bitterness, division and 
strife. But the aerials of the Vati- 
can hill . . . from the place of mar- 
tyrdom and the tomb of the first 
Peter, can transmit only words ani- 
mated with the consoling spirit of 
that preaching with which on the 
first Pentecost Day, as it came from 
the lips of St. Peter, Jerusalem re- 
sounded and was stirred.” Speak- 
ing of the power of the radio, by 
which the common Father is en- 
abled to call together all of his be- 
loved children, the Supreme Pon- 
tiff continued: “Thus does it seem 
as if were renewed the miracle of 
Pentecost, when the different peo- 
ples who had assembled in Jerusa- 
lem from regions speaking various 


languages heard the voices of Peter 
and the Apostles in their own 
tongue. With genuine delight,” 
said the Holy Father, “we today 
make use of so wonderful an in- 
strument in order to call to the 
attention of the Catholic world a 
memory worthy of being written in 
letters of gold on the calendar of 
the Church: the fiftieth anniversary 
of the epoch-making social Encycli- 
cal of Leo XIII, the Rerum No- 
varum.” 

The Holy Father said that it 
should be the essential office of 
every public authority “to safe- 
guard the inviolable sphere of the 
rights of the human person and to 
facilitate the fulfiliment of his 
duties.” Of labor, the Pope said, 
there are two essential characteris- 
tics: “It is personal and it is neces- 
sary.” He added that man has both 
the right and the duty to work, and 
said that the right to organize the 
labor of the people belongs above 
all to the workers and the employ- 
ers. The Supreme Pontiff said that 
any interference of the State in the 
field of labor “should be such as to 
safeguard and respect its personal 
character.” Among the rights of 
the irdividual, the Holy Father 
mentioned: “the right to give God 
His due worship; the right to 
marry; the right of husband and 
wife, of father and mother, to lead 
a married domestic life; the right 
to a reasonable liberty in the choice 
of a state of life and the fulfillment 
of a true vocation.” 

Speaking on the importance of 
land and of the necessity for a more 
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favorable distribution of men on 
the earth’s surface, His Holiness 
said that there are on our planet 
“habitable regions and vital spaces 
now abandoned to wild natural 
vegetation” which are “well suited 
to be cultivated by man to satisfy 
his needs and civil activities,” and 
urged that confidence and co-opera- 
tion be encouraged between coun- 
tries of emigration and those of im- 
migration, so that the too thickly 
inhabited countries may be relieved 
while at the same time those States 
receiving the immigrants may ac- 
quire industrious citizens. 

In conclusion the Holy Father 
said: “Keep burning the noble 


flame of a brotherly social spirit 
which fifty years ago was rekindled 
in the hearts of your fathers by the 
luminous and illuminating torch of 
the words of Leo XIII... . Let it 
flare up through your homage and 


not die quenched by an unworthy, 
timid, cautious inaction in the face 
of the needs of the poor among our 
brethren, or overcome by the dust 
and dirt carried by the whirlwind 
of the anti-Christian or non-Chris- 
tian spirit. . . . Feed it evermore 
with the heat of a love drawn from 
the Heart of your Redeemer, to 
which the month that now begins is 
consecrated. Go to that Divine 
Heart, meek and humble, refuge of 
all comfort in the fatigue and re- 
sponsibility of the active life; it is 
the Heart of Him Who, to every act 
genuine and pure given in His 
Name and in His Spirit in favor of 
the suffering, the hard-pressed, of 
those abandoned by the world or 
those deprived of all goods and for- 
tune, has promised the eternal re- 
ward of the blessed: ‘You blessed 
of My Father! What you have done 
to the least of My brethren, you 
have done it to Me.’” 
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DEATH OF MONSIGNOR HYVERNAT 


On May 29th, death took one of 
the greatest Catholic scholars of our 
day, the Right Rev. Msgr. Henri 
Hyvernat, world-famous authority 
on Oriental Languages and Biblical 
Archaeology. 

Monsignor Hyvernat was born at 
St.-Julien-en-Jarrét, Loire, France, 
on June 30, 1858, and received his 
early education at St. John’s 
Preparatory Seminary, Lyons. He 
was ordained to the priesthood in 
that city on June 3, 1882, and in 
that same year was appointed Chap- 
lain of the Church of St. Louis of 
the French in Rome. From 1885 to 
1888 he was professor of Assyriol- 
ogy and Egyptology at the Apol- 
linare, and was Interpreter for Ori- 
ental Languages at the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith, 1885-1889. 

At the founding of the Catholic 
University of America, in 1889, 
Monsignor Hyvernat was appointed 
professor of Oriental Languages, 
and from that time on he served at 
the University and was head of the 
Department of Semitic and Egyp- 
tian Languages and Literatures. 
He was a fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. In 
1926, the French Government made 
him a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, in recognition of his work 
as an Orientalist, and in 1938 he 
was made an officier. 

Monsignor Hyvernat was best 
known in the United States for his 
work in connection with the fa- 
mous Hamouli collection of Coptic 
manuscripts which he discovered 
there in 1910 and which the late 
J. P. Morgan bought for his New 
York library and afterwards turned 
over to the Catholic University to 
be completed by Professor Hyver- 
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nat. These manuscripts were final- 
ly published in twelve sets of fifty- 
seven volumes. The first set was 
presented to His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI. and the second set to the 
trustees of the Catholic University 
in appreciation of Professor Hyver- 
nat’s work. 

Among the many honors which 
this great priest and scholar re- 
ceived was that bestowed upon him 
by Pope Pius XI. during the Golden 
Jubilee of the Catholic University 
of America, when the Holy Father 
elevated him to the rank of Pro- 
thonotary Apostolic, July 2, 1939. 

Throughout his long and useful 
life, Monsignor Hyvernat showed a 
remarkable spirit of humility and 
self-effacement; he disliked to re- 
ceive any honor which he felt was 
of a personal nature, even hesitat- 
ing to accept the high rank of Pro- 
thonotary Apostolic until he was 
convinced that this honor had been 
conferred on him because of his 
long service at the Catholic Univer- 
sity and because he was its oldest 
professor. He loved the University 
and devoted himself to its interests 
heart and soul. His death will be 
keenly felt by all those who had the 
privilege of being associated with 
him. In a forthcoming number of 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD we plan to 
carry an article on Monsignor 
Hyvernat by the Rev. Theodore C. 
Petersen, C.S.P., who was closely 
associated with him for many years. 

May his soul rest in peace! 


os 
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CATHOLIC Press CONVENTION 


Peoria, ILt., was host this year 
to the Thirty-first Annual Conven- 
tion of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion, which met there May 2\st- 
24th. Twelve members of the 


American hierarchy attended, led 
by the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago, who deliv- 
ered the. sermon at the opening 
Mass. The Most Rev. Joseph H. 
Schlarman, Bishop of Peoria, pre- 
sided at the mass meeting on the 
first day of the Convention. 

The N.C.W.C. News Service sub- 
mitted a statement covering the ad- 
vances recently made in its work; 
press releases in Spanish for sub- 
scribers in Central and South 
America have been instituted. This 
brings the number of foreign coun- 
tries subscribing to the News Serv- 
ice to an all-time high. Mr. Frank 
A. Hall was congratulated by the 
Convention on his tenth anniver- 
sary as director of the N.C.W.C. 
News Service. 

The Right Rev. Peter M. H. Wyn- 
hoven of New Orleans was re-elect- 
ed President for a second term and 
Mr. A. J. Wey of Cleveland, general 
manager of the Catholic Universe 
Bulletin, was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent. JOSEPH I. MALLoy. 


-_ 
> 





A SILVER JUBILARIAN 


A soyous event and one of par- 
ticular interest to this department, 
was the celebration by Rev. Joseph 
I. Malloy, C.S.P., on June 15th, of 
the silver jubilee of his ordination 
to the priesthood. Father Malloy 
was the celebrant of a Solemn Mass 
of thanksgiving on that day at the 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 60th 
Street and Columbus Avenue, an 
edifice within whose portals the 
late Cardinal Hayes, then Auxiliary 
Bishop, had ordained him on June 
10th, twenty-five years ago. Father 
Malloy’s apostolate has been a 
fruitful one and many are the con- 
verts whom, in true Paulist spirit, 
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he has instructed and received into 
the Church. His work with them 
led to the writing of his Catechism 
for Inquirers, 100,000 copies of 
which have been sold since its pub- 
lication by The Paulist Press in 
1927. He is also the author of sev- 
eral other steadily selling pam- 
phiets. For several years Father 
Malloy has written the article on 
the “Roman Catholic Church,” for 
the Americana Annual, the year- 
book of the Americana Encyclo- 
pedia, and since his appointment 
last year as spiritual director of 
The Saint Paul Guild, he has edited 
its organ, The Epistle. For the past 
sixteen years, our readers have 
been familiar with his clear and 
comprehensive presentation of Re- 
cent Events in this department of 
THe CaTHOLIC WORLD. 
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Father Malloy is a native New 
Yorker and was a student at Cathe- 
dral College until he joined the 
Paulists in 1910. He has spent 
most of his priestly life in New 
York with intervals in Montreal and 
Washington, D. C. He was fre- 
quently a speaker on the Paulist 
Radio Station WLWL, and was 
director of the Station for the last 
three years that it was in operation. 
In June, 1934, he was elected a Con- 
sultor of the Paulist Society for a 
term of six years. 

The Superior General of the 
Paulist Fathers, Rev. Henry I. 
Stark, preached the sermon at the 
Jubilee Mass, giving all honor to 
the jubilarian, and wishing him, as 
we do, many more fruitful years in 
the service of God—and of THe 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 








Our Contributors 


WHEN we entrusted the defense 
of our honor to Rev. WILFRID Par- 
sons, S.J., S.T.D., Litt.D., we did so 
with the utmost confidence of hon- 
est, objective and scholarly treat- 
ment,—and we have not been dis- 
appointed. He spent two days in 
the Paulist Archives preparatory to 
writing “Brownson, Hecker and 
Hewit,” taking time out from a very 
busy life to do us this much appre- 
ciated service. We would recom- 


mend his method of work to the 
author of Granite for God’s House. 
As our readers doubtless know, 
since last September Father Par- 
sons has been Professor of Sociol- 
ogy and Politics at the Catholic 


University of America. 

Travis JORDAN (“Retribution”) is 
a man who has done what he want- 
ed to do in life, for he “was born 
wanting to write,” and has done 
just that, first on newspapers and 
later as a free lance, contributing 
feature articles, stories and poems 
to both American and English pe- 
riodicals. This is his first appear- 
ance in our pages, and he is prop- 
erly proud to be seen here! Mr. 
Jordan lives in Durham, N. C. 

AsouT two and a half years ago 
Evcene Huser, M. A., gave us his 
first contribution “Socialism: Com- 
munism: C. I. O.” It was authori- 
tative in as much as in his capacity 
as managing executive of a litho- 
graphing business he had had prac- 
tical experience of the devastating 
consequences of the strike weapon. 
He goes further into this subject 
in his present “The Marxian 
Strike.” 


Ir is a searching question which 
Dr. EpGar ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B., 
asks in “Are American Women 
Shirkers?” and few are better 
equipped to answer it than the 
questioner himself. One of our 
foremost Catholic sociologists, di- 
rector of the Rural Life Bureau and 
Family Life Section of the Social 
Action Department of the N. C. W. 
C. since 1931, executive secretary of 
the Catholic Conference on Family 
Life since 1933, and author of a 
number of authoritative books and 
pamphlets of sociological interest, 
he knows whereof he speaks. 

CLARENCE FINLAYSON, at present 
instructor in Spanish at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, and from 1935 
to 1939, professor of Philosophy at 
the Catholic University of Chile, 
discusses “The Church and the Po- 
litical Situation in Chile.” He is a 
native of Valparaiso, where his fa- 
ther was British Consul, and is the 
author of five published works in 
Spanish. His name is well known 
in the better South American peri- 
odicals. 

From Sussex comes Dr. IRENE 
Marinorr’s “The Nazi Edda” which 
grew out of studies made while she 
was writing her book, The Heresy 
of National Socialism, recently pub- 
lished by Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne. The author lived in Ger- 
many from 1912-1934 and revisited 
it in 1936. She has written fre- 
quently on the Nazi state for the 
English Tablet, Contemporary Re- 
view, etc., and for America. Dr. 
Marinoff holds her B.A. degree from 
London University and her Ph.D. 
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from the University of Marburg. 
She was received into the Church 
in 1940. 

ANOTHER specialist in her line, 
CarRMEN Darsy (Mrs. Ben B.) Mc- 
Brive, writes in her story, “One 
Last Measure,” out of her experi- 
ences with the McBride Personnel 
Service, conducted in Kansas City 
by herself and her husband. She 
has become a widely published writ- 
er on many aspects of employment 
since the appearance of her first 
article on the subject in The Spe- 
cialty Salesman in 1922. 

DonaLp M. Dozer, Pu.D., a new 
contributor, gives us the second of 
two articles dealing with South 
America, which, in our usual timely 
way, we publish this month. Dr. 
Dozer received his doctor’s degree 
in history from Harvard University 
in 1936 after having been an in- 
structor in history there for four 
years and for one year at Boston 
University. Since then he has spent 
a year on the staff of the National 
Archives in Washington, D. C., and 
for the past four years has taught 
history at the University of Mary- 
land at College Park. He has trav- 
eled widely in Mexico and Central 
America, has written much on 
subjects like his present, “The New 
Social Pan-Americanism,” for such 
periodicals as World Affairs and 
World Affairs Interpreter and has 
in preparation a book on the ori- 
gins of American anti-imperialism. 

In the May number, C. F. 
GREEVES-CARPENTER wrote, in “Tulip 
Times Comes to Michigan,” of the 
impact of war on the tulip fields of 
Holland and its repercussion here. 
He is equally interesting and well 
informed this month on the effect 
of the cataclysm on another of Hol- 
land’s industries, as he asks “Will 
Diamonds End the War?” 
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LIKE many converts from Angli- 
canism, JULIA PEMBER has made a 
special study of the liturgy and in 
“Bells in the Liturgy” she writes on 
an interesting angle of that subject. 
Miss Pember is the translator of 
Meditations on the Love of God, by 
Diego de Estella, Spanish mystic, 
which was reviewed in our Decem- 
ber number last year. She is a con- 
tributor to many current periodi- 
cals. 

A NOTED Scandinavian author, 
Kurt D. SINGER, speaks with au- 
thority on a subject of great con- 
cern to us, “Pastor Niemoeller and 
Catholicism.” He is the author of a 
book on Dr. Niemoeller which was 
a best-seller in Sweden and is soon 
to be published in this country, and 
he also acted as Secretary of the 
Niemoeller Committee in Sweden. 
Mr. Singer is now living here, writ- 
ing for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
The New York Times and other 
newspapers. He is the author of a 
biography of Carl von Ossietsky, 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize 
and at present a prisoner of Hitler, 
and of a life of Hermann Goering 
in English, which appeared re- 
cently. 

Poets: Sister Mary EWvta.ia’s 
timely “For Conscripts” comes to 
us from College Misericordia, Dal- 
las, Pa., whence have come many 
other poetic contributions to our 
pages, including some from Sister 
Mary Eulalia herself. She is pro- 
fessor of English and History and 
instructor in Philosophy in the 
College, and the author of The Sis- 
ters of Mercy in the United States. 
From that prolific and widely pub- 
lished poet, with ten volumes of 
verse to his credit, GLENN WARD 
DrESBACH, comes “Old Barns in the 
Rain.” We introduced him to our 
readers in June, 1940. 





New Books 


Collected Poems. By Walter De La Mare.—Women of the Bible. By H. V. 
Morton.—Catherine of Aragon. By Garrett Mattingly.—The Neutral Ground. By 
Frank O. Hough.—If£ Judgment Comes. By Alfréd Noyes.—The Soong Sisters. 
By Emily Hahn.—The Man Who Got Even With God. By M. Raymond, 0O.C.S.O. 
—ailawaii, Restless Rampart. By Joseph Barber, Jr.—Orphans of the Pacific: 
The Philippines. By Florence Horn.—Catholics and Unbelievers in Eighteenth 
Century France. By Robert R. Palmer.—The Way Out for America. By Charles 
Custer Pickert and Ralph Berland Baerman.—Adventuring for Democracy. By 


Wilbur C. Phillips.—The Grace of Guadalupe. 


Shorter Notices. 


Collected Poems. By Walter De La 
Mare. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.75. 


These are the collected poems of 
a man whose work, although highly 
regarded, has not hitherto been ap- 
praised at its full value, chiefly be- 


cause its atmosphere of fantasy, of 
what has been called “white magic,” 
obscures for most readers the fact 
that Walter De La Mare is endowed 
as only the great poets are, with 
the gift of tears. Not that such a 
gift is incompatible with fantasy, or 
even with hilarity, of which, indeed, 
it is the only warrantable basis, 
since it argues a profound under- 
standing of life, without which all 
laughter is inane. It implies a 
realization of the extent to which 
life’s beauty emphasizes its short- 
ness, it reveals a consciousness of 
the universality of human sorrow, 
an awareness, as it were, of an ach- 
ing nerve at the very core and cen- 
ter of the world. 

This volume, from which all the 
poems of childhood have been 
omitted, leaving a substantial res- 
idue of “poems for adult readers,” 
demonstrates the extent to which 
the so-called “childishness” of De 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes.— 


La Mare’s verse is one with his high 
seriousness, because these poems 
too all manifest the terrible virtue 
of simplicity, which is his so abun- 
dantly. It is terrible because it re- 
flects that simplicity which after all 
is an attribute of God Himself. 
Nothing but such singleness of eye 
and heart could explain this poet’s 
insight into the soul of childhood, 
with its unclouded vision and its 
sense of abiding mystery, and the 
same qualities are present here in 
the constant reminders of unseen 
listeners, benevolent familiars, 
watching, surely not unlike angelic 
presences, beside the pathway that 
men as well as children traverse 
through the light of common day. 
Not for nothing has Mr. De La 
Mare’s verse been described as 
“haunting,” since so much of it has 
to do with revenants, with spiritual 
visitants, so that its very music is 
charged with suggestion of things 
lost or half remembered. Other 
poets have been pierced as he is by 
a realization of the shortness of life, 
the fleetness of beauty, the vanity of 
vanities, but few have so complete- 
ly escaped all hint of bitterness and 
despair. Many have written as he 
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does of the inevitability of death, 
but few with so little taint of mor- 
bidity though some, it must be ad- 
mitted, have achieved a more robust 
expression of hope, despite his re- 
iterated assertion of death itself as 
a warrant of immortality. Perhaps 
his attitude is best illustrated in 
“Where is thy Victory?” when he 
reassures the beloved with regard 
to “this poor dying:” 


“Seeing thou shalt be touched, 
heard, seen, 

Better than when dust stood be- 
tween.” 


For to him immortality seems to 
consist for the most part in the 
earthward turning of the dead rath- 
er than in the heavenward aspira- 
tion of the living. Nevertheless, 
though dust we may be, destined to 
return to dust, never does this poet 
permit us to forget that we are “ar- 
dent dust,” for whom earth, filled 
though it is with heart-breaking 
loveliness, is a mere hostel in our 
exile. His reiterated theme is praise 
of this loveliness, from “the little 
moon that April brings” to the 
nightingale’s song rehearsed sotto 
voce by noonday, from the comeli- 
ness of the human face to the spirit 
which gazes so steadfastly from the 
eye. When for instance has the ex- 
perience of fatherhood been so 
memorably expressed as in “The 
Glance” or the relation of brother 
and sister so permanently caught 
as in the line, “We are old, now— 
she and I”? Every syllable of this 
verse is charged with a great nos- 
talgia, a malaise of the spirit exiled 
in “a world where sin, and beauty, 
whisper of home.” 

It is strange, in view of its incon- 
testably spiritual character, that so 
little of Mr. De La Mare’s work 
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should be definitely religious, that 
so much of it, should in fact be defi- 
nitely skeptical. It is strange, but 
of course it is not inexplicable, and 
even the skepticism seems to be re- 
pudiated in certain poems which 
amount to an unequivocal affirma- 
tion of Christian faith. Such a 
poem is “Before Dawn.” There is 
a sublime appropriateness in the 
fact that the subject which consti- 
tuted the well-spring of English 
song, the birth of Christ, should 
have inspired this perfect lyric, 
which so clearly reveals the source 
of Mr. De La Mare’s simplicity, 
which is faith. For surely the faith 
which once taught a poet to break 
out into the ecstatic stanzas of “He 
came all so still,” filled Mr. De La 
Mare with something of the same 
rapture when he contemplated the 
same miracle, so that he can sing: 


“No snowdrop yet its small head 
nods, 
In winds of winter drear, 
No lark at casement in the sky 
Sings matins shrill and clear; 
Yet in this frozen mirk the Dawn 
Breathes, Spring is here!” 
B. M. K. 


Women of the Bible. By H. V. Mor- 
ton. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.00. 

This book derives its chief value 
from the author’s ability, already 
brilliantly displayed in earlier vol- 
umes, to link past events with their 
topography in such a way as to en- 
hance their actuality. This is what 
happens, for instance, in the case 
of Rahab the harlot, as a conse- 
quence of Mr. Morton’s visit to Jer- 
icho, near whose wall her house was 
situated. So also the figure of 
Sarah stands out in bolder relief 
against the background of Ur be- 


























cause of Mr. Morton’s description 
of the Ziggurat on its site. 

In other cases, however, it must 
be recorded with regret, Mr. Mor- 
ton’s method tends to diminish 
rather than emphasize actuality, as 
when in writing of Eve he calls the 
story of Creation “a symbolic de- 
scription of the mystery of life.” 
As for his treatment of Mary Mag- 
dalen, it virtually wipes out of ex- 
istence the Great Penitent, the al- 
most universally recognized bene- 
ficiary of Divine Mercy, of whom 
he says that there is nothing what- 
ever in the New Testament to war- 
rant identifying her with “the 
woman who was a sinner.” There 
is, of course, nothing new in this 
theory, despite the intimation that 
it is based on a new and more lib- 
eral reading of the Gospels. The 
Greek Fathers distinguished be- 
tween Mary of Magdala and the 
penitent, but on grounds other than 
that which seem to be the chief 
basis of Protestant criticism, name- 
ly, as has been suggested by Father 
Hugh Pope, the failure to grasp the 
full significance of the forgiveness 
of sin. Some such failure seems to 
underlie Mr. Morton’s contention, 
first, that Mary Magdalen was never 
a sinner and then that the woman 
who testified her gratitude to Christ 
at the house of Simon was not a 
sinner either, since she had been 
cured, not of moral disease, but of 
a physical or mental affliction. To 
which the only rejoinder would 
seem to be: Which is easier, to say 
to the sick of the palsy: Thy sins 
are forgiven thee; or to say: Arise, 
take up thy bed, and walk? 

Mr. Morton’s tone in dealing with 
these biblical figures, twenty-four 
in all, seventeen from the Old Tes- 
tament, is reverent throughout. The 
book is useful chiefly for those who, 
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for one reason or another, are un- 
likely to seek them in the Bible it- 
self. As literature, it amounts to 
little more than a retelling of the 
old but deeply impressive stories. 
As Biblical criticism it has no value 
whatever. B. M. K. 


Catherine of Aragon. By Garrett 

Mattingly. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co. $3.50. 

Garrett Mattingly, World War 
veteran, Harvard graduate, holder 
of a Sheldon Fellowship, whose spe- 
cial field is sixteenth century diplo- 
matic history, edited for the British 
Public Record Office some unpub- 
lished correspondence of Charles 
V.’s ambassadors to England dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VIII., which 
he found in Vienna. He discovered 
there also a rich source of unpub- 
lished material about Catherine of 
Aragon, and so set about the mak- 
ing of this book, although as he re- 
minds us: “The few modern biog- 
raphies of Catherine add little to 
Agnes Strickland’s brief account in 
The Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land. The most pretentious, W. H. 
Dixon’s History of Two Queens, is 
fantastically inaccurate and ab- 
surdly credulous.” 

His volume provides pleasant and 
profitable reading, presenting as it 
does the results of intelligent study, 
honestly sifted, deftly arranged. 
The reader gets an acceptable gen- 
eral outline of persons and events— 
memorable persons, tragic events. 
Employing an imaginative rather 
than an academic style, the author 
introduces colorful details which 
serve to stimulate more than to in- 
struct; thereby he does a certain 
amount of injustice toward some of 
the personages who figure prom- 
inently jn sixteenth century history. 
By what right, Pope Clement VII. 








could ask, does the author presume 
to deliver a hypothetical prophecy 
such as this: “It might be unjust to 
the queen of England to declare her 
marriage null, but sometimes pri- 
vate persons must suffer for the 
general good, and, if divorcing her 
would prevent a greater evil, Clem- 
ent would have sighed and acqui- 
esced” (p. 264). And St. Thomas 
More might well protest against this 
summing up of the issue which 
brought him to the scaffold: “There 
were laws which no Parliament 
could pass; and, for that point of 
constitutional law, Henry’s loyal 
subject and England’s greatest 
Chancellor was willing to die.” 
But these are really oversights 
rather than serious faults. The 


book is one for author and pub- 
lisher to be proud of; the eight il- 
lustrations reproduced from cele- 
brated paintings, are a delight; the 


documentation and the bibiiogra- 
phy are adequate and conveniently 
arranged. J. McS. 


The Neutral Ground. By Frank O. 
Hough. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.75. 

This novel of the American Rev- 
olution is a reliéf after the success 
of that diatribe masquerading as a 
novel, Oliver Wiswell. It is impos- 
sible to review the one without a 
comparison with the other, for the 
Wiswell book is still news of the 
day, figuring every week in the best- 
seller lists from every city. As we 
are evidently in for a fashion of 
Revolution novels, and as a success 
is indicated for Mr. Hough’s new 
one—possibly a success second only 
to Wiswell—Hough has to be con- 
sidered primarily as an antidote for 
Kenneth Roberts’s poison. 

This is far from implying that 
Hough idealizes the American side, 
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which Roberts libeled. Hough, too, 
follows the current fashions in 
novel-writing. His story is one of 
war as grime and dirt, with almost 
no redeeming or even tolerable 
sides. His Americans are mostly a 
tough lot. But the difference from 
Roberts is that this appears as no 
peculiarly American vice, indicat- 
ing an inferior and degenerate race, 
but as human nature responding 
inevitably to the debasing influence 
of broken society and the reign of 
passion. As the Americans acted 
under such a stimulus—that of un- 
admitted anarchy—so would all 
men act in similar circumstances; 
so Hough’s unspoken moral seems 
to run. 

In fact, so did the other side act. 
He leaves nothing to choose be- 
tween those supporting and those 
opposing the British Government. 
All men are like; as the German 
proverb goes, Bei nacht sind aller 
Katzen grau. Most of the actors, 
whether for or against the King, 
are Americans, for “the Neutral 
Ground” was the name then ap- 
plied to most of Westchester 
county, New York, because it lay 
between the outposts of the two 
armies and was consequently a 
prey to raiders, marauders, and 
looters. These were mostly Amer- 
icans, Tory and Whig irregulars. 
But Hough also leads us into New 
York City, the British stronghold, 
and shows us the equally unlovely 
aspects of war when waged in reg- 
ular army uniforms. 

In brief, he plays no favorites, as 
Roberts did; he has no propaganda 
of poison to instill, as Roberts had. 
He is a disciple of “realism” as 
realism is understood in today’s fic- 
tion. To the fictional “realist” no 
human beings are good and none 
bad, but all about alike; bei nacht 
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sind aller Katzen grau. It follows 
that his hero, his heroine, and all 
the other characters, are without 
morals and with only self-made 
ethics. But that is today’s unpleas- 
ant fashion, and must serve until 
there is another fashion. His novel 
is a series of pictures of what war 
really was on “the dark and bloody 
ground”—he rightly transfers that 
Kentucky title to Westchester — 
and the pictures are finely dramatic 
and yet faithful to the historic facts. 
Cc. W. T. 


If Judgment Comes. A Poem by Al- 
fred Noyes. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

I might as well say at once quite 
plainly that I think this a bad poem. 
It grieves me to say it, for Mr. 
Noyes’s lyric ballads are excellent 
of their kind, and I detest Hitler, the 
subject of his poem, quite as heart- 
ily as Mr. Noyes does. All the same 
If Judgment Comes must be set 
down as a failure. Its language is 
bombastic at one moment and flat 
at the next—a “this, as we know” 
being followed immediately by 
“witches’ cauldrons” and “bogus 
intellectuals” and ‘‘incestuous 
nightmares.” The best passage 
comes on page 2: 


“Most men on earth, 

Yes, even your judges, know their 
deepest need 

Is for redemption, the forgiving 
grace 

Of God, without which most of us 
were lost. 

But you — heroically complete it 
seems, 

In your own armour—stand there 
in the dock, 

Clicking your heels for justice, and 
no more; 

Strict and meticulous justice.” 


What might be more interesting 
to inquire is why evident sincerity 
and genuine emotion should be so 
inadequately expressed. It has hap- 
pened a hundred times before, 
which is why most religious and 
patriotic and love poetry common- 
ly is poor: the feeling is real, but 
the poet is too close to it. His po- 
etry therefore is not the “emotion 
recollected in tranquillity” of 
Wordsworth’s definition. If a theme 
like this has to be handled at all, it 
must be with ironic understatement. 
It is the old story, once again re- 
peated, of Scott’s epic effort on the 
Battle of Waterloo: 


“On Waterloo’s ensanguined plain 
Lie tens of thousands of the slain; 
But none, by sabre or by shot, 
Fell half so flat as Walter Scott.” 


I wish I could praise this latest 
production of an author who has 
done much good work, and will no 
doubt do more. But truth must be 
served. It is not literature and it is 
not even good propaganda. Every- 
thing here could have been better 
said in an article. I agree with 
what he says; I cannot approve of 
his way of saying it. Credit may 
be given to Alfred Noyes’s patriot- 
ism, but that is not the question. 
His poem, judged as a poem, is 
nothing at all. T. M. 


The Soong Sisters. By Emily Hahn. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. $3.00. 

This is the success story of three 
girls who married the three most 
influential men in modern China, 
It is delightfully human, replete 
with intimate revelations of the 
home life and personalities of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Chin- 
ese Republic, of H. H. Kung, bank- 
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ing wizard of China, and of Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek, Generalissimo of 
the resistance to Japan. The Soong 
sisters, who were interested in gov- 
ernment as much as they were in 
romance, wasted no time on second- 
rate leaders. Lifting their eyes to 
the men in power, the girls were 
willing to overlook former wives 
and concubines with a “broad- 
mindedness” we do not ordinarily 
associate with the Orient. Each 
husband made good, on a national 
and international scale, consolidat- 
ing the authority of the Soong fam- 
ily and contributing in no insignifi- 
cant fashion to the fighting spirit of 
the Chinese. The fact that a broth- 


er, T. V. Soong, possessed the talent 
to become in swift succession Di- 
rector of the Department of Com- 
merce, General Manager of the Cen- 
tral Bank and finally Finance 
Minister did no harm to the family 


fortunes. 

According to Miss Emily Hahn, 
however, the family unity was not 
perfect in the sphere of ideology. 
Madame Sun (Chingling) is classi- 
fied on the Left, because she likes 
the Moscow system; Madame Chi- 
ang (Mayling) is placed on the 
Right, because of her husband's pe- 
riodical forays against the Com- 
munists; while Madame Kung 
(Eling) gravitates to the Center, as 
becomes the rich wife of a wealthy 
banker. Yet there has been no 
dramatic family quarrel; the Soong 
girls work together for Free China; 
they keep the flame of hope burn- 
ing bright in the hearts of their 
fellow-countrymen. They are a 
symbol of strength against the in- 
vader. 

The chapter on the kidnaping of 
Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, although 
full of melodrama, adds little to the 
history of that mysterious incident. 
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What concessions or agreements 
were made to secure the Generalis- 
simo’s release may not be revealed 
for some years. Both Madame Chi- 
ang and T. V. Soong played a vital 
part in the climax of this adven- 
ture. In Shanghai, when the re- 
turn of the Marshal was announced, 
“strollers in the street under the 
great illuminated Christmas decora- 
tions jumped at the sudden din of 
joyful cries and exploding fire- 
crackers.” The scene reinforced 
the truth of a lively epigram: “One 
moment in Shanghai is worth two 
weeks with Alice-in-Wonderland!” 
In China it is the incredible which 
happens. 

The book is handsomely illus- 
trated; the paper, type and binding 
are superior. There are some in- 
teresting appendices and an excel- 
lent index. 3.8.9. 


The Man Who Got Even With God. 
The Life of an American Trap- 
pist. By M. Raymond, 0O.C.S.O. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. $2.00. 

One hardly expects that the 
biography of a Trappist monk will 
upon examination turn out to be 
the life story of a high-tempered 
Kentucky boy who quarreled with 
his father, burned down the barn, 
ran away to Texas, returned after 
having been a cowboy for ten years. 
fell in love with a Catholic girl, 
broke the engagement with her 
consent, entered a monastery, and 
lived a holy life for half a century 
at Gethsemani —a place, which as 
you recall, was described vividly by 
James Lane Allen. 

Neither does one expect that the 
Trappist monk who records the pic- 
turesque story of that wild youth 
will, in the telling of it, employ a 
racy style, giving us pages that 
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glow with sparkling phrases and 
ripple with humor. To be sure one 
would anticipate that he might— 
and he does — display an intimate 
knowledge of human nature; but 
we are not prepared to find his 
knowledge so expertly applied, his 
principles garbed so gayly. We be- 
gin to wonder if every Trappist 
monk has the imagination of a 
poet, the vocabulary of a high- 
ranking journalist, the dexterity of 
a playwright. Think of a Trappist 
speaking of a fellow religious in 
this fashion, telling us of high tem- 
per transmuted in cool cloisters to 
the enthusiasm of a silent saint. 
What a book! It enlightens; it in- 
spires; it employs a divinely wise 
method of encouraging normal per- 
sons, full of faults, conscious of 
them, perhaps discouraged by 
them; and it helps us all to see a 
clear, straight path to God. 
J. McS. 


Hawaii, Restless Rampart. By Jo- 


seph Barber, Jr. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.75. 
Orphans of the Pacific: The Philip- 
pines. By Florence Horn. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.50. 
Most books on Hawaii picture it 
as a veritable paradise, inviting 
tourists the world over to visit its 
attractive beaches, its coral lagoons, 
its superb volcanoes and to enjoy 
its native music, dances and cus- 
toms. Mr. Barber, however, dis- 
cusses Hawaii from the standpoint 
of its economic, social and political 
importance, with special stress 
upon the part it must play in our 
national defense plan. He treats of 
its economic development from 
Civil War days, the growth of its 
huge sugar and pineapple planta- 
tions, the influx of Japanese and 
Chinese laborers, the monopoly of 
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the “Big Five,” the conflict between 
the rich industrialists and the 
United States Army and Navy, the 
arguments pro and con for state- 
hood. 

Few of us realize that our army 
and navy have invested nearly a 
billion dollars in one of the islands, 
Oahu, and secured it against pos- 
sible Japanese attack by a perma- 
nent force of over 40,000 soldiers 
and sailors. The greatest problem is 
the presence of 155,000 Japanese 
out of a total of 415,000, and the 
fact that 50,000 of them are at once 
Japanese and American citizens. 
What of their loyalty in view of a 
war with Japan? 


A review in the Herald Tribune 
characterized Orphans of the Pacific, 
the second book listed above, as “a 
witty lot of gossip, chit chat and 
observations promising a few pleas- 
ant reading hours; the author does 
not pretend to profundity.” A su- 
perficial tourist’s book, we might 
add, and by no means reliable. Miss 
Horn draws contrasting portraits of 
the Island’s political leaders, Osme- 
na and Quezon, discusses the pros- 
pect of the promised independence 
of 1941, tells us of the country’s 
wealth in iron, gold, sugar and co- 
coanut, and warns us of the possi- 
bility of Japanese aggression. 

She is out of her element when 
she mentions the Catholic Church, 
and never realizes that she contra- 
dicts herself within the space of a 
couple of pages. For instance, she 
calls the Church a “scrooge” city 
landlord in Manila’s slums, and in 
the same breath admits that the an- 
nual profit from all the Church’s 
holdings is between two and three 
per cent. The Archbishop of Manila 
is criticized for not turning all the 
Church’s plantations over to his 
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tenants. More than once she tells 
us that the Filipino Christian is a 
pagan at heart, and that his Spanish 
Catholicism is a veneer. She ends 
her book: “We don’t really want the 
Philippines today, but we certainly 
don’t want to strengthen Japan’s 
hand in the Far East.” 8B. L. C. 


Catholics and Unbelievers in Eight- 
eenth Century France. By Robert 
R. Palmer. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. $4.00. 
Not long ago advanced thinkers 

and progressive educators took it 
for granted that the French Revo- 
lution was an almost incalculable 
blessing to mankind. Almost all 
that was ancient in the century that 
preceded it was represented as false 
or useless; Catholic writers were 
benighted; the Jesuits were almost 
unbelievably intransigent. The book 
above has been inspired by the fact 
that a change has come over men’s 
minds, “After the revolution the 
philosophes seemed in retrospect to 
be giants, their adversaries mere 
pygmies. Today, now that the faith 
in progress, liberty, and a benefi- 
cent natural order is being ques- 
tioned, we can consider with more 
patience the criticism which this 
faith received when it was formu- 
lated.” 

Mr. Palmer possesses qualities 
which lend particular value to his 
work. He takes what may be 
called a new point of view; he has 
drawn upon abundant and varied 
sources; he is diligent and fair. As 
an example of his spirit and meth- 
od we may take his discussion of 
the relationship between the Jesuits 
and the philosophes. In his first 
chapter he finds little to support 
the claim that the Jesuits were 
jealous and fearful of the Encyclo- 
pédie. On the contrary, in their 


monthly periodical, the Journal de 
Trévouz, they gave evidence of pos- 
sessing critical ability, the faculty 
of analyzing objectively and a readi- 
ness to be fair and good tempered. 
It will be news to many that in 1752 
Berthier, the editor of the Journal, 
“showed, citing exact references, 
and with long parallel quotations, 
that over a hundred articles and 
parts of articles in the first volume 
of the Encyclopedia, some extend- 
ing to several columns, had been 
copied almost word for word and 
without acknowledgement from 
earlier works, notably from the 
Jesuit Dictionnaire de Trévouz, cer- 
tain technical dictionaries of com- 
mercial and nautical terms, and the 
philosophical writings of the Jesuit 
Buffier, who had died in 1737” (p. 
19). 

It would be a pleasure to report, 
—although quite too much to ex- 
pect, — that the author’s ability to 
handle theological questions was 
equal to his good will; but in this 
respect, he is sometimes obscure 
or confused or inexact. J. Mc. 


The Way Out for America. By 
Charles Custer Pickert and Ralph 
Berland Baerman. St. Paul: The 
Institute for Christian Economic 


Action. $1.50. 

Adventuring for Democracy. By Wil- 
bur C. Phillips. New York: Social 
Unit Press. $3.00. 

Both these volumes evidence 
strong sympathy for the pacific 
settlement of national and interna- 
tional problems. Rejecting the 
dilemma of isolationism versus in- 
terventionism as entirely fallacious, 
the authors propose a concerted 
attack upon the economic origins of 
the totalitarian revolt. 

In The Way Out for America 
Charles Pickert and Ralph Baerman 
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insist that there is something radi- 
cally wrong with a system that per- 
mits the rural 25 per cent of our 
population to receive only 8.1 per 
cent of the net national income. If 
this percentage for the farmer is to 
be doubled, as the authors think it 
should, ways and means must be 
devised to provide profitable mar- 
kets for huge exportable surpluses 
of agricultural products. Where 
are the grain, pork and cotton 
“carry-overs” to be sold? It is the 
claim of Messrs. Pickert and Baer- 
man that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements program has been tried 
and found wanting as a solution of 
the farm problem. Quite rightly, 
they remind us that the 1930 Smoot- 
Hawley tariff, enacted over the pro- 
tests of 1,000 leading economists 
and the remonstrances of forty-five 
foreign governments, gave the coup 
de grace to world commerce. By 
1933, the American farmers were 
losing $1,000,000,000 in foreign 
trade. Corresponding losses were 
suffered by American industry, de- 
prived of about 10 per cent of its 
export markets due to the decrease 
in purchasing power abroad. The 
spiralling downward vicious circle 
has not yet been halted! Conse- 
quently, chapter three of this vol- 
ume is entitled: “How Scarcity Pro- 
duced Have-not Belligerency.” War 
is simply an intensive phase of the 
process. The solution, it is sug- 
gested, can be found in “restored 
farm prosperity through the export 
of our price-depressing surpluses to 
nations needing them.” This plan, 
the authors insist, is not appease- 
ment, but restitution: a restoring to 
the Have-Nots the inalienable right 
of every nation to fair and free 
access to the food and raw material 
resources of the world. The book 
is handsomely illustrated. 


The second volume, Adventuring 
for Democracy, is largely autobio- 
graphical. It relates the social as- 
pirations and labors of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilbur C. Phillips, whose passion 
for child welfare led them to try to 
secure reasonably priced milk for 
the youngsters of our big cities. 
After a trial-and-error period in 
New York, the author and his wife 
had a chance to test their social unit 
organization in St. Cyril Parish, 
Milwaukee. A Socialist administra- 
tion was in control at the City Hall, 
dominated by Victor Berger, Emil 
Seidel and Dan Hoan. Nevertheless, 
the appointee of this group, Wilbur 
Phillips, received gilt-edged co- 
operation from the Catholic priest, 
Father John Szukalski. The latter 
is represented most appealingly as a 
leader of “sympathy and under- 
standing.” A health clinic for moth- 
ers and babies was the result. St. 
Cyril’s Parish became “a better and 
safer place for children to live in.” 

When politics entered this tiny 
Utopia, the Phillipses transferred 
their activity and their ideas to Cin- 
cinnati. The Mohawk-Brighton Dis- 
trict became the “Unit laboratory.” 
The first step was to set up tempo- 
rary block committees or councils 
for each of the thirty-one blocks of 
the neighborhoods. Block workers 
were selected to organize and edu- 
cate the individual families. Then 
something like a group medicine 
plan for mothers and infants was 
put into operation. The work was 
reflected in lowered infant mortality 
rates. Doctors, nurses, technicians 
and social service experts displayed 
remarkable teamwork. Again, par- 
tisanship intervened and the Phil- 
lipses were branded as “radicals.” 
Truth to tell, they were probably 
emotionally sensitive to human suf- 
fering and therefore little inclined 
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to cater to the property - holding 
groups. In their zeal, they over- 
looked the fact, that, apart from 
generous donations of wealth, they 
themselves would have been unable 
to carry out their social crusade. 
Somebody has to earn the funds, no 
matter what economic system pre- 
vails! This is the history of a pio- 
neer movement and as such replete 
with suggestive ideas. Their appli- 
cation on a national scale is another 
story. J. Ps F. 


The Grace of Guadalupe. By Frances 
Parkinson Keyes. New York: 
Julian Messner, Inc. $2.00. 
Present-day interest in all that 

concerns the history and culture of 

our feliow Catholics and fellow 

Americans south of the Rio Grande, 

together with the curious fact that 

no work interpreting the shrine of 

Our Lady of Guadalupe has been 

published in English for over forty 

years, combine to make the present 
volume a most timely one—so time- 
ly that it was immediately singled 
out as the Catholic Book of the 

Month. 

And in retelling the story Mrs. 
Keyes, the convert author of Writ- 
ten in Heaven and The Sublime 
Shepherdess, turns her vivid jour- 
nalistic gift again to engaging and 
edifying use. The main history or 


SHORTER 


Fiction: They Came to a River. 
By Allis McKay (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.75). Allis Mc- 
Kay’s novel tells the story of the 
early colonizing of the Columbia 
River Valley, and the develop- 
ment of this portion of the North- 
west into one of the world’s im- 
portant fruit-growing regions. It 
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legend of Juan Diego—“Juanito, the 
least of my sons,” as the Virgin is 
said to have called him in her mo- 
mentous apparition upon the rocky 
heights of Tepeyac— she rightly 
quotes from the naively picturesque 
account of his contemporary Val- 
eriano as transcribed by Lasso de la 
Vega. It is a highly dramatic tale 
and Mrs. Keyes presents it both 
dramatically and devoutly; after 
which she traces with painstaking 
detail the spread of the devotion, its 
beneficent permeation of the stormy 
Mexican scene, and the miracles 
and ecclesiastical favors with which 
it was confirmed. Some readers 
may find a hint of sentimentality in 
tales of the “Greatest Lady in all 
Mexico” as “hostess” and as “visi- 
tor” in her own land, a hint of exag- 
geration in the stress laid upon the 
eventual coronation of the Image, in 
fact, the various coronations of vari- 
ous replicas — or upon other more 
literal aspects of the Guadalupean 
story. But as Father Lee pointed 
out in his own earlier version, 
“Whatever helps to draw God’s peo- 
ple, north and south, into more 
effective union, is of sacred impor- 
tance.” And the supreme signifi- 
cance of Guadalupe remains, in 
Mrs. Keyes’ own words, “the force 
of faith, vital, shared and conse- 
crated.” K. B. 


NOTICES 


centers around Chris Hallowell, the 
daughter of a minister, who faces 
every hardship bravely. The pio- 
neers were a sturdy race, but their 
morals were not always beyond re- 
proach, and their religion was often 
a mere matter of sentiment. The 
heroine condones the immorality 
of her childhood chum, who deserts 
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husband and child, and lives at in- 
tervals with three different men, 
because forsooth the poor thing is 
built that way. The heroine gets a 
clever lawyer to defend a good-for- 
nothing neighbor who has mur- 
dered his brother because of a 
quarrel over money, and rejoices 
heartily in his acquittal on the plea 
of insanity. The heroine, again, 
thinks of suicide when her beloved 
husband dies in a landslide, but she 
consoles herself soon after by com- 
pelling an ex-actor, who works on 
her farm, to marry her. A strange 
confusion of values which seems to 
be shared however by many of the 
reviewers of this long drawn-out 
novel. 

No One Now Will Know. By E. M. 
Delafield (New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50). We wish that E. M. 


Delafield would stick to the Provin- 
cial Lady genre to which her brittle 


sophistication and clever character- 
ization lend themselves so well. 
When, as in the present novel, she 
writes at length of the basic rela- 
tionships of tangled lives, the so- 
phistication becomes amorality, the 
characterization mere cleverness. 
Her method of skipping from the 
present day to the year 1910, and 
then further back to 1872 in her 
chronicle of the Lempriére family, 
tends to confuse the reader, despite 
the genealogical chart with which 
she prefaces her book. Its some- 
what macabre story centers around 
a revolting situation, that of Rosa- 
lie, in love, if we may so debase the 
word, with two brothers at once and 
bearing a child to each. Of course, 
in the fashion of present day depre- 
ciation of the human species, she is 
represented as the helpless pawn of 
her erotic impulses. On the whole, 
notwithstanding the skillfully 
aroused curiosity in its underlying 
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mystery, and the sprightliness of 
some of its pages, this novel dis- 
plays distressing lacunae in the au- 
thor as an interpreter of life. 

Reckon With the River. By Clark 
McMeekin (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co. $2.50). A frankly 
alluring book, this, which recounts 
the romantic adventures of striking 
people in a picturesque age. Indian 
mystery, flat-boating down the Ohio 
in pioneer days, and the conspiracy 
of the elegant Aaron Burr add spice 
to a story which is, in itself, an 
appetizing dish. The brave and 
sprightly octogenarian, Ma’am Cam- 
brin, who rises indignantly from a 
deathbed, uses her coffin for a 
trunk, and marshals her family on 
the long and primitive voyage from 
her comfortable New York farm 
down the Ohio toward the lush 
Kentucky, in search of legendary 
treasure,—this remarkable old 
lady, even without her charming 
grandnieces, their schoolmaster 
father, the rugged hero and the 
dominant villain and the rich color- 
ful river life,—she alone is reason 
for success once more to crown 
the composite work of the collabo- 
rating authors, Dorothy Clark and 
Isabel McMeekin. 

Manhold. By Phyllis Bentley 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50). Fitted into that eighteenth 
century crevice in Phyllis Bentley’s 
grand sequence of fictional York- 
shire, Manhold is a virile and dra- 
matic story of people and passions 
which rises well above period or 
locale. It is as unsatisfactory as 
life is, and as fascinating. Primar- 
ily, it is a study of the devastation 
wrought upon the human being by 
revenge unleashed. There is some- 
thing so simple and solid and fun- 
damental about Miss Bentley’s cre- 
ations that they are an excellent re- 





lief from the technical artificiality 
of our present plight. 

Juan Ortiz: Gentleman of Seville. 
By Mary Bethell Alfriend (Boston: 
Chapman & Grimes. $2.00). Juan 
Ortiz of Seville sailed with De Nar- 
vaez’s ill-fated expedition to Flor- 
ida. He was captured by a tribe of 
Indians, and lived for years among 
them as a slave. He was rescued 
by Hernando de Soto, who landed 
on the West Coast of Florida in 
May, 1539. One of the most dra- 
matic scenes in our early Colonial 
history is the meeting of De Soto 
with Juan Ortiz—a white man 
painted like an Indian, uttering the 
one word Seville, and making the 
Sign of the Cross. Miss Alfriend, in- 
structor in English at Florida State 
College for Women, has written a 
detailed account of De Soto’s four 
years’ search for gold in Florida, 
Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. Ortiz proved a most in- 
valuable interpreter and guide dur- 
ing this arduous expedition. Fic- 
tional biography may indeed be in- 
teresting, and the author’s charac- 
ters, whether in Spain or in the 
New World, well drawn, but we 
prefer total history or total fiction. 
We did not relish, moreover, the 
ultra-realistic scenes which vividly 
portray the immorality of De Soto 
and Ortiz in both thought and deed. 
There is such a thing as being fair 
to the dead. 

The Legends of French Island. By 
John J. Sullivan (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $1.50). Three 
high school chums—Jack, Tim and 
Will — spend the last months of 
the school term planning their 
camping trip to French Island in 
the upper Mississippi. The river 
pilot, Captain Tom, tells them tall 
stories about the Indian wars be- 
tween the Senmecas and the Chey- 
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ennes, adding with a twinkle in his 
eyes the legend of trapper La 
Roque’s buried gold. _They do not 
find La Roque’s gold, but they do 
find some important United States 
government plans wanted by a for- 
eign spy, and the pay roll—some 
$40,000—of a nearby army camp, 
lately stolen by Nazi bandits. You 
will have to wait until the last page 
to discover the identity of Indian 
Joe, or to unravel the mystery of 
Red Malone’s strange behavior. 
Bank robbery, a kidnapping, an es- 
cape under gunfire, a daring rescue, 
the winning of a $1,000.00 reward 
—what more could a boy ask in the 
way of thrills? 

Pepperfoot of Thursday Market. 
By Robert Davis (New York: Holi- 
day House. $2.00). Behind North 
Africa’s coastal fringe of the Medi- 
terranean, where white men have 
built harbors, docks, cities, rail- 
ways, and have cultivated vast 
farms and orchards, are very high 
mountains where five million Ber- 
bers live. They are wearing the 
same sort of clothes, eating the 
same sort of food, weaving the 
same tents and blankets, plowing 
and harvesting with the same tools, 
and driving their camels and don- 
keys with the same saddles and 
harness, as they did in the days of 
Noah. Robert Davis, a professor at 
Middlebury College, has lived with 
the Berbers in one of their tent vil- 
lages, and therefore writes at first 
hand of their Mohammedan laws 
and customs. His story of the three 
Berber boys, Driss, Omar, Amroo, 
and their pet Egyptian monkey, 
Pepperfoot, will delight children 
everywhere. It ends dramatically 
with Driss and Pepperfoot saving 
the lives of 150 French Legion- 
naires. We recommend it for camp 
library shelves. 
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RELIGION: Kindly Light. A Sec- 
ond Cardinal Newman Prayer Book. 
Compiled by Daniel M. O’Connell, 
S.J. (New York: The America Press. 
$2.50). This book offers itself as an 
admirable help to several possible 
undertakings: it refreshes the lan- 
guid spirit by recalling some of the 
most exquisite and uplifting pas- 
sages in all English prose; it pro- 
vides suggestions for one about to 
meditate or one about to preach, 
and it was recently used to supply 
an acceptable public prayer before 
a mixed congregation of Catholics 
and non-Catholics. It is then a vol- 
ume of the type which one keeps 
long and opens often, coming as it 
does from an author who “wears 
well.” Father O’Connell is to be fe- 
licitated on having given us this sec- 
ond series of selections from New- 
man—especially inviting because 
drawn chiefly from Plain and Paro- 
chial Sermons. 

A Way to Achievement. By Mother 
Bolton (New York: The Paulist 
Press. 25 cents). There are people 
—many of them—who can pray 
most easily when provided with 
pointed practical thoughts, con- 
veyed through the medium of a sen- 
tence or a brief paragraph, formu- 
lated for that particular use by one 
who habitually keeps in close touch 
with the eternal realities. To those 
persons this book may be confident- 
ly recommended. The range of the 
author’s reading is evident from 
the citations in the text and from 
the list of books she recommends. 
Her approach to her subject is con- 
fident, original, persuasive. Mother 
Bolton has added another entry to 
the debits which teachers of reli- 
gion and seekers after holiness have 
already acknowledged. 

Forgotten Truths. By Most Rev. 
John J. Swint, D.D.-(Ozone Park, 


N. Y.: Catholic Literary Guild. 
$1.00). Bishop Swint, before be- 
coming Bishop of Wheeling, spent 
fourteen years preaching missions 
to Catholics and non-Catholics. All 
agree that he was a most efficient 
missionary, as the mission sermons 
in this volume amply prove. They 
tell us nothing new, as he himself 
admits, but they set forth the tra- 
ditional mission sermon in a most 
attractive, practical way. We heart- 
ily agree with him—and our own 
mission experience covers more 
than thirty years—in condemning 
those seekers after novelty who set 
aside in their mission sermons the 
fundamental truths of salvation, 
death, sin, judgment, hell, the pas- 
sion, prayer and the mercy of God. 
I have known missionaries to de- 
vote one hour and a half on a men’s 
mission to a panegyric of the Curé 
d’Ars, a good thing in itself, but 
totally out of place when hardened 
sinners are in need of conversion. 
Missions on the social order the 
Bishop also rightly condemns, for 
the social question should be treat- 
ed in a series of conferences to 
men’s societies,—and may we add 
by one competent to treat the mat- 
ter adequately. The same holds for 
lectures to non-Catholics, where 
certain fundamental doctrines must 
be discussed. 

Listen, Mother of God. By Rev. 
Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. (Ozone Park, 
N. Y.: Catholic Literary Guild. 
$1.25). In this popular commen- 
tary on the forty-eight titles given 
by the Church to Our Lady in the 
Litany of Loreto, Father Blunt 
gives us a perfect picture of the 
Blessed Virgin’s place in the divine 
plan. He details with a poet’s pen 
and a scholar’s mind Our Lady’s 
prerogatives, virtues, sorrows and 
joys. Many a Catholic has recited 
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this beautiful prayer perhaps with- 
out grasping the meaning of titles 
such as Mystical Rose, Tower of 
Ivory, House of Gold, Morning Star. 
To them we recommend this book, 
for it adequately explains each title, 
calling upon the Sacred Scriptures 
and the saints to aid in the inter- 
pretation. 

The Heart of the Rosary. By Rev. 
Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. (Ozone 
Park, N. Y.: Catholic Literary 
Guild. $1.00). What is the most 
precious and lovable quality of the 
Rosary, asks Father Donnelly in 
his introductory chapter? “It is the 
wonderful blending of Mother and 
Son. The Rosary is the Gospel 
transformed into prayer. It is the 
life of Jesus seen through the eyes 
of Mary, His Mother. When you 


say the Rosary you have the words 
of heaven on your lips, the love of 
Mary in your hearts, and the life 


of Christ in your thoughts.” In 
each mystery the author singles out 
a manifest virtue as its heart, v. g., 
Faith for the Annunciation, Tem- 
perance for the Scourging, Hope 
for the Resurrection. 

By Jacob’s Well. A Planned Re- 
treat by Most Rev. James Leen, 
C.S.Sp. Translated from the French 
by Rev. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.50). 
The retreat conferences of this 
book were addressed to the priests 
and nuns of his diocese by Arch- 
bishop Leen, of Port Louis, Mau- 
ritius. Although Mauritius is an 
English Colony, the island is of 
French culture, tradition and lan- 
guage. The Archbishop’s brother, 
a spiritual writer of distinction 
himself, has given us an excellent 
translation. The subjects treated 
are the Mercy of Jesus, the Spirit 
of Faith, the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, the Passion of Christ, 
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the Sacrament of Penance, the 
Mass, Holy Communion, Venial Sin, 
Mortification, Mental Prayer, the 
Mystical Body of Christ, Heaven, 
This retreat master directs his ap- 
peal both to the heart and mind, 
and shows a perfect grasp of the 
spiritual problems that need solvy- 
ing by chosen souls on the road to 
perfection. 


MISCELLANEOUS: On Literature 
Today. By Van Wyck Brooks (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00). 
In this, the address delivered at the 
inauguration of Dr. George N. Shus- 
ter as President of Hunter College, 
New York, on October 10th last, 
America’s most distinguished critic 
speaks with his customary sound- 
ness of the complexities of our 
time as reflected in its literature. 
To anyone who is at all familiar 
with his work, it will not come as a 
surprise to find him identifying 
great literature with “a mood of 
health, will, courage, faith in hu- 
man nature,” and by the same 
token drawing a sharp distinction 
between this mood and the mood 
of the last two decades, which he 
describes as one of “desperate un- 
happiness.” In the light of this 
distinction Mr. Brooks briefly ex- 
amines the work of certain writers 
of our time, and especially of our 
country, arriving at the conclusion 
that, by their over-emphasis on 
technique and their belief in the in- 
effectiveness of the human will, 
they demonstrate their adolescence. 
Every word of the essay, which 
runs to less than thirty pages, is 
worth pondering, partly because by 
its manifestation of his ability to 
appraise letters in the light of first 
principles, it explains why Van 
Wyck Brooks is America’s most 
distinguished critic. 
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I Go by Sea, I Go by Land. By 
P. L. Travers (New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.00). P. L. Travers, 
well known author of children’s 
books, gives us in this humorous 
and pathetic diary, an English 
child’s impressions of the United 
States. Sabrina, aged eleven, and 
her brother James, “nearly nine,” 
were to remain in their Sussex 
home until the war was over, but 
when a German plane dropped 
bombs in a near by field, their par- 
ents decided to send them at once 
to their Aunt Harriet in New York. 
In Sabrina’s eyes the United States 
is a paradise of wonder and en- 
chantment. You can have ice 
cream and strawberries all the year 
round, instead of waiting for a 
birthday or a holiday; you can get 


ice from the “referigitator” at any 
moment instead of waiting for the 
iceman to deliver it; you can buy 
everything at one shop, and get ice 
cream sodas and coca cola at a 
chemist shop, which Americans call 
a drug store; an American public 
school is not the same as an Eng- 
lish one, but a place where you pay 
nothing and get everything; the 
American children say “scram,” 
“O. K.,” and chew gum. At first 
James gets angry when an Ameri- 
can boy tells him that we have to 
win the war for England—but later 
on he “socks” an English boy who 
declares that “America is a potty 
little country at the end of no- 
where.” At the end both youngsters 
declare, “It is not everybody who 
has two countries to belong to.” 
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